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Nineteen- Nineteen. 


‘é USINESS as Usual?” Not a bit of it! This Year 
of Our Lord, now that “Gott” has abdicated, 
promises to be the biggest, best and happiest for genera- 


tions. And the rubber trade? Just watch it grow. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


O detail all of the notable and interesting happenings 
T in the rubber trade for the last twelve months is a 
task that would seriously infringe the paper conservation 
A bird’s-eye view, however, shows the industry 
passing through lightning-like changes, from unpre- 
paredness to readjustment, to contraction, to practical 
stoppage except for war work, and then to reconstruc- 


rules. 


tion. 

Although in January a year ago, the industry was un- 
prepared, individuals in the trade were already in the 
thick of the fight. Many adventurous and patriotic 
young men were in service as volunteer soldiers, aviators 
and ambulance drivers. Many “dollar a day” men were 
holding down important positions in Washington as 
organizers and experts. Industrial engineers, chemists 
and mechanics, were already leaving rubber and filling 
necessary places in war work plants. Then followed the 
volunteers and the drafted men, from office and factory 


all over the country, by thousands and by ten thousands. 
No doubt the year will be known as a year of victory, but 
it is much else. It was a year of conservation, in rub- 
ber, coal, daylight, sulphur, gasoline, in almost every- 
thing except air and water. Manufacturers conserved 
labor and for the first time, woman became a great and 
helpful factor in rubber-manufacturing plants. Con- 
servation in the line of investment was not, however, 
practiced. There were the four Liberty Loans, in each 
of which the trade went over the top, rubber men sub- 
scribing millions, promptly and generously. Then there 
were the gifts to the Red Cross, to the War Workers, 
to the French, Belgian, Armenian and other orphan 
funds, not to forget the investment in Thrift Stamps and 
War Saving Certificates. 

With it all, through capable, hard working commit- 
tees at home, rubber goods used in war work were 
standardized and turned out in quantities never before 
New methods, new devices, and new 
compounds were created over night. With the scrap- 
ping of old methods, the dropping of “non-essentials” 
and the putting of big plants on a war basis, there was 
no disorganization. On the contrary the most wonder- 
ful organization that any industry has ever seen was 
created. To sum up—it was a good fight, cheerfully and 
efficiently fought, and 1918 is a year of which the trade 


thought possible. 


may well be proud. 





THE VICTORY BANQUET. 


HE Annual Banquet of the Rubber Association of 
America to be held on the evening of January 
sixteenth, promises to be the most notable gathering that 
the trade has ever seen. Never before has it been so 
firmly knit in the bonds of successful effort, friendship 
and patriotism. Not again will there be available such 
an array of speakers afire with vital facts and thrilling 
anecdote. The times teem with problems of vast import. 
It is not idle prophecy to predict that in the speeches will 
be sounded the key-note of the great reconstruction that 
is already well begun. 


AN ERA OF TRUSTS IN SIGHT. 


HAT Germany to win back her place in the sun, even 

if it be under an umbrella of debt, will be and is 
already organized into a series of trusts, is to be expected. 
3ut that other European countries should be leaning 
somewhat the same way is surprising. Leaning is too 
mild, they are openly advocating amalgamations that will 
give quantity production, and that, assisted by govern- 
ment, will put them beyond the reach of ordinary compe- 
tition. France and Italy are already planning extensive 
reconstruction in manufactures assisted by their respec- 
tive governments. But it is in Great Britain that the 
promise of great trusts and amalgamations is noted. No 
less an authority than the Right Honorable Sir Albert 
Stanley, M. P., president of the British Board of Trade, 
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in a notable address before the Industrial Reconstruction 
Council, recently said: 

It appears to me, therefore, that one of the first prob- 
lems that we have to solve, and one to which the most 
earnest attention of manufacturers must be directed, is 
such an organization of industry as will make possible 
the complete overhauling of our industrial equipment, 
and establish large-scale production in all cases where it 
is economically advantageous, whilst in no way checking 
individual initiative and enterprise. How that result may 
best be attained, whether by the consolidation of com- 
panies or firms engaged in identical or allied branches of 
production, or by other forms of cooperation, is a matter 
primarily for those concerned in the industries them- 
selves to determine; but I do say that considerable devel- 
opment of the kind is essential, especially in view of the 
competition of the great industries of other countries, 
particularly, the United States and Germany, which 
started from a much later stage in the world’s industrial 
knowledge and experience, and have consequently been 
less influenced by tradition and less handicapped by works 
not up to modern standards. 

That the British have ever been great and enterprising 
merchants none can deny. They have also been honest 
and above board in their merchandizing. If now they 
use in manufacture the conspicuous ability shown in 
quantity production of war material they will indeed be 
competitors hard to beat. Of course no great British 
rubber trust has yet appeared, but something of the sort 
is in the minds of those who plan to preserve the English 
industries. 

A FRIENDLY MESSAGE FROM BRITAIN. 


N another column will be found a most timely and 
| friendly letter from the Association of Rubber 
Manufacturers whose headquarters are in London. It 
is a vote of confidence in the integrity of the American 
rubber trade, and as such is a merited rebuke for those 
who for personal gain or perhaps from motives more 
sinister, strive to make trouble between the two great 
English-speaking countries. Such efforts if continued 
by the short-sighted, the selfish, and the prejudiced on 
either side of the water, will have little effect hereafter, 


at least in the rubber trade. 


RUBBER RESTITUTION. 

HE rubber trade of Germany may or may not have 
been in sympathy with the aims of the Prussian War 
Lords. From no individual in it, however, has come the 
slightest protest or hint of disagreement with the policy 
of destruction and frightfulness visited upon the French, 
Belgians, and Russians. Not only that, but according 
to reports, the rubber mills in occupied territories 
were dismantled and the stocks and machinery sent to 
Germany. In any equitable peace adjustment, the mills 
should be rebuilt, new machinery installed, and stocks 
replenished, if not by the German Government, then by 
the German rubber manufacturers. We could wish for 
the good of their souls that they do this voluntarily, 


but that is perhaps too much to hope for. At all events, 
willingly or unwillingly, it should be done. 





ALLOCATING GERMAN CRUDE RUBBER. 





HAT Germany may pay her gigantic debts she must 
run her factories to the limit. To do this, certain 
raw materials controlled by the Allies are necessary. Of 
these is rubber. To be sure there are two opinions re- 
garding the scarcity of rubber in Germany. One belief 
is that nothing but a poor grade of reclaim is to be found 
in all Teutonia. The other claims that by the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber, and by the extraction of rubber 
from certain weeds and shrubs indigenous to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, no great scarcity exists. Be that 
as it may, the cards will soon be on the table and these 
obscure points cleared up. 

Before the war the Central Powers used some 20,000 
tons of crude rubber, and a greater number of tons of 
reclaimed rubber. Supposing the needs for home con- 
sumption and such export trade as is still pro-German 
remain about as above, will Germany be allowed to go 
into the open market and purchase as much as she needs, 
and will ships be furnished to transport it? Or is it to 
be passed through Allied hands and allocated? This is a 
somewhat interesting question to planters, producers, 
and more remotely, to rubber manufacturers. 





THOSE WHO APPRECIATE THE TEUTONIC LACK OF IN- 
ventiveness are skeptical regarding the peace value of 
the floods of substitutes that war has forced them to 
develop and use. As far as the rubber industry is con- 
cerned the interest centers about synthetic rubber and 
cotton substitutes. With regard to the first there is no 
probability that it will have commercial value in times 
of peace, while the second may or may not be worth 
consideration. That the Allies refuse to grant protection 
to these or other war products would be only fair to a 
world impoverished by German greed. That is, unless 
a recreated Germany extends protection to Allied 
inventions. 





JoINT ACTION ON THE PART OF THE USERS OF RAW 
materials is earnestly advocated by European publicists. 
If this crystallized into action it would mean cooperative 
buying of crude rubber either through government or a 
purchasing syndicate. If England, France, and the rest 
of the big European countries thus assured themselves 
of their crude rubber supply, would manufacturers in the 
United States buy as individuals what is left, or would 
they also buy, perhaps through The Rubber Association 
of America ? 


THERE ARE 2,000,000 ACRES OF PRODUCING CULTIVATED 
rubber trees in the world. Of these 1,600,000 acres are 
under British control. The market value of the shares 
representing this immense acreage was in August last, 
according to the London “Times,” $750,000,000. 
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Echoes of the Great War. 


Function of the War Trade Board. Revised Procedure for Licensing Exports to or Through Allied Countries. 
New Export Conservation List. Individuals Named as Enemies in President’s Proclamation. More 


States Russian Bureau, Inc. 


The War Trade Board of the United 


Athletic Goods for Men in Service. Jeannette War Service Activities to Continue. Service Notes and Personals. 


FUNCTION OF THE WAR TRADE BOARD. 
PEAKING of the functions of the War Trade Board for 
the present and immediate future, Vance C. McCormick, 
chairman, said recently: 

The War Trade Board has a function to perform until the 
peace treaty is signed. Under the terms of the armistice the 
blockade of the enemy countries is maintained, and the control 
over exports and imports is to be exercised. 

Sufficient tonnage must be conserved by this control to supply 
the needs of our two million troops overseas, to guarantee 
them all possible protection and bring them safely home. There 
must be protection assured our Allies and the distressed and 
needy nations of Europe in the matter of supplies. When this 
work has been done, international trade can be quickly restored. 
Pending that time I have every confidence that the patriotism 
and justice of the American people will have them exercise 
patience until these vitally important plans are worked out and 
normal trade is resumed. 

In the meantime the War Trade Board. in cooperation with 
the Allies, is relaxing just as far as possible every restriction 
which does not conflict with the above policy. 


REVISED PROCEDURE FOR LICENSING EXPORTS TO OR 
THROUGH ALLIED COUNTRIES. 

The War Trade Board announces the adoption of a simplified 
procedure effective for the issuance of export licenses for ship- 
ments which are: 

(A) Destined to the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
or Belgium (excluding their colonies, possessions, and 
protectorates), either directly or by way of any other 
country or colony; or 

(B) Destined to any country or colony by way of the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, or Belgium, excepting 
shipments destined to Switzerland by way of Italy. 


The changes in the procedure are: 

That holders of orders for export to the destinations and in the 
manner mentioned above in paragraphs (A) and (B) will be 
permitted to purchase or otherwise acquire or commence to manu- 
facture or produce or fit the articles specified in the application 
for the fulfilment of a specific export order prior to the issuance 
of an export license. 

That applications for licenses to export to the destinations and 
in the manner mentioned above in (A) and (B) will no longer 
be referred by the War Trade Board to the War Industries 
Board. 

(1) Applications for licenses to export any commodities to 
the destinations and in the manner mentioned above in (A) and 
(B) must include one of each of the following papers properly 
executed : 


(a) Application Form X, to which should be attached 
(b) Such Supplemental Information Sheets as may be 
required by the rules and regulations of the War Trade 
Board to be used in connection with shipments of certain 
commodities or shipments to certain countries (such as 

Form X-1, X-2, etc.). 

(c) A new Supplemental Information Sheet, Form 
X-122, in place of Form X-115. 

(2) In Form X-122 the applicant is required to show that 
permission to import or purchase (if such permission is required) 
has been duly granted by the government of the allied coun- 
try to or through which the shipment is to be made. 

(3) Applications filed with Form X-122 attached should be 
mailed directly to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C 


They will then be referred by the War Trade Board to the War 
Mission of the allied country to or through which shipment is to 
be made. 

(4) This simplified procedure will relieve applicants for ex- 
port licenses from giving certain information and making certain 
agreements as formerly prescribed on Form X-115. 

THE WAR TRADE BOARD OF THE UNITED STATES RUSSIAN 
BUREAU, INC. 

This company has been organized by the War Trade Board at 
the direction of the President of the United States to aid in sup- 
plying the needs of the people of Russia, in encouraging Russian 
production and trade, and assisting in the marketing of Russian 
products in America and their exchange for American goods, 
for the purpose of helping the Russians to help themselves in 
stabilizing the economic situation in Russia. It has a capital 
stock of $5,000,000, all of which has been issued and fully paid in 
cash out of government funds. The stock is owned in its en- 
tirety by the United States Government. 

The company will engage in the business of exporting to 
Russia and Siberia agricultural implements, shoes, clothing, and 
other commodities which the Russian population need, and of 
importing Russian and Siberian raw materials in return. One 
of the chief objects will be the encouragement of private capital 
to engage in trade in Russia and Siberia as shipping becomes 
available for the purpose. The policy will be to cooperate with, 
encourage and promote such trade with Russia as will assist in 
the rehabilitation of her economic life, and to cover by direct 
operations only such portions of the field as cannot at present 
be served readily by private enterprise. 

The head office of the Russian Bureau is in the War Trade 
3oard Building at Washington, D. C. The board of directors 
of the company consists of the members of the War Trade 
3oard. Hon. Vance C. McCormick, chairman of the War Trade 
Board, is president of the company; John Foster Dulles is secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Henry B. Van Sinderen is acting mana- 
ger. The directors are Vance C. McCormick, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Jr., Edwin F. Gay, Albert Strauss, Alonzo E. Taylor, J. 
Beaver White, and Clarence M. Woolley. 

NEW EXPORT CONSERVATION LIST. 

The new list effective December 20, 1918, superseding all 
previous lists, includes the following items of rubber interest. 
Shippers are reminded that individual licenses are required for 
shipment of all commodities covered by the export conservation 
list to all countries, including Canada and Newfoundland: 

Crude rubber, guayule, balata, gutta percha, gutta siak, 
jelutong, reclaimed rubber, scrap rubber, burlap, aniline oil, 
corn oil, gasoline, naphtha. 


INDIVIDUALS NAMED AS ENEMIES IN PRESIDENT’S 
PROCLAMATION, 

The President of the United States has designated the follow- 
ing persons as included within the term “enemy,” under the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy Act: Charles Duisberg, Christian Hess, 
and Rudolph Mann, of Leverkusen, Germany; A. W. Faber, 
Stein, Germany; H. Otto Traun, Hamburg, Germany; Paul 
Mecke, Heppe Leop, Estate of Von der Heide, and Bitumen 
Wunnersche, all of Unna, Germany; H. Rost & Co., Dr. F. 
Lampert, Mrs. Anna L. Lampert, Mrs. Caroline Soltau, and Mrs. 
Olga J. C. Schrumpf, all of Hamburg, Germany; and Robert 
Bosch and associates, of Stuttgart, Germany. 
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MORE ATHLETIC GOODS FOR MEN IN SERVICE. 

During the past year contracts for athletic equipment amount- 
ing to $795,000 have been awarded by the War Department Com 
mission on Training Camp Activities. The last contract, awarded 
in November, called for the following items of interest to the 
rubber trade: 5,400 medicine balls, 6,000 Rugby footballs, 12,000 
soccer footballs, 3,000 Rugby bladders, 6,000 soccer bladders, 
18,000 playground balls and 3,000 basket-balls 

[here is still about half a million dollars available for further 
expenditures and the Commission is inclined to enlarge the ship 
ments of their supplies rather than otherwise. It is realized that 
the armistice increases the need for athletic supplies, as the let 
down will be severe unless particular effort is made to maintain 
the morale of the men 

JEANNETTE WAR SERVICE ACTIVITIES TO CONTINUE. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania, does not intend 


the future 


to negiect 


welfare of returning soldiers and their dependents now that the 
war is over. The Jeannette War Service Union prides itself on 
having, in a little city of only 12,000 inhabitants, over 4,200 
monthly contributors and no delinquents. The president, Seneca 
G. Lewis, general manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 


states that although the Union has a fund exceeding $15,000 in 





the treasury, after meeting all possible contingencies in connec- 
tion with war work, it is intended to continue indefinitely in order 
to safeguard absolutely all returning men who may-need assist- 


SERVICE NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

While the majority of the sons of the rubber. men will 
soon return home and resume their pre-war occupations, 
others will continue to wear khaki. Of the last-named type 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Fred Garcin, now stationed at San 
Francisco, but likely at any moment 
to be sent overseas, perhaps to 
Siberia, or to any of the scores of 
places in Central Europe where Uncle 
Sam’s Regulars are in more or less 
temporary control. For Colonel 
Garcin is of the Regular Army, having 
chosen this profession some four 
years before the war began. Further- 
more, he joined the Artillery, which 
branch of the service has shown such 
notable advancement in the past four 
years, and has called for the severest 
sort of scientific attainment. The fact 
that Mr. Garcin was advanced from 
the grade of second lieutenant to that of lieutenant-colonel 
testifes to his ability as an officer. Incidentally, he is the 








LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
F. R. Garcrn. 


youngest officer of his rank in the service. It is interesting 
to note that he is the only son of Edward H. Garcin, long 
known as a prominent manufacturer of mechanical rubber 
goods and asbestos and rubber specialties. 


Looking Backward—and Forward. 


What Men Prominent in the Trade Say of the Year’s Happenings. 


FROM IMPORTANT MEMBERS OF THE WAR SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 
HE consensus of opinion appears to be that with the com- 
plete withdrawal of government control and supervision the 


rubber industry is about to enter a period of great expan- 


sion and prosperity in which wartime conservation and standard- 
ization will prove a beneficial influence; that the necessary 
readjustments will be effected with comparative ease, and that 
the inevitable cancellations of government contracts will work no 
great hardships because of the volume of long-standing orders 


for normal business in most lines of rubber goods 


BOOT AND SHOE DIVISION 
Georce H. Mayo, CHAIRMAN 
“The footwear division of the War Service Committee of the 


Rubber Industry worked in the closest harmony throughout the 
f 


war, and one and all contributed patriotically to the service o 
the Government. There seems to be much that could properly 
be done under peace conditions for the welfare of the industry 
and I am in hopes it will seem wise to the committee to con- 
tinue some of the constructive work that has been undertaken 
by them.” 


CLOTHING DIVISION 


N. Lincotn Greene, CHAIRMAN 
During the period of the war we have given to the Govern 
ment our capacity, and more, and with the abrupt cancellation 


vernment contracts, will naturally find it somewhat difficult 


djust production to a normal basis, although we fully 


to ea 

expect to get from under such a condition at an early date 
“In our opinion, the cessation of the war will not be the cause 

of great reduction in prices, for such goods as we will market 


for the coming season are based on what we would term the 
peak of prices in labor, materials, and findings 
“The experience and advantage that has been gained through 


a classification of various types of business into committees 
under the supervision of the War Industries Board will be of 
great benefit in shaping policies for the future, having always 


in mind the thought of conservation; it having been clearly 
shown that many articles and many of the minor details that 
have been treated as essential in the past might be easily dis- 
pensed with. 

“It is our opinion that there will be some months of depres- 
sion, to be followed by the largest and most active business 
ever known to our industry.” 

CRUDE RUBBER AND KINDRED PRODUCTS DIVISION. 
CHartes T. WILson, CHAIRMAN. 

“The War Trade Board will continue to exercise their control 
over crude rubber until actual peace is declared. Therefore, the 
duties of the division in carrying out their instructions in respect 
to their various regulations will be likely to go on until this 
time.” 

FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION. 
E. H. Huxiey, CHAirMAN. 

“With the close of the war we find ourselves free to develop 
our export trade without the ball and chain of government con- 
trol being dragged after us. This is a great relief, but we still 
have serious problems to solve. 


ve able to hold the trade that has come to us with 
so little foreign competition, and shall we be able to increase it? 


“Shall we 


We are now confronted with a period when competition will be 
free and open to all, and when it will not be confined to our 
fellow-American manufacturers, but to the tried and experienced 
exporting manufacturers of Europe. With anything like equal 
conditions we shall be successful competitors. To make the 
conditions equal, however, we must have reasonably equal labor 
conditions and rates of pay; reasonably equal facilities for ship- 
ping and reasonably equal rates; and, also, access to and prices 
for raw materials on a par with our foreign competitor. 
Optimists believe that we shall have these equalities, and it is not 
difficult to be an optimist. There is much to be accomplished to 
bring about the result, but there appears to be no reason to doubt 
that it will come. We cannot, of course, overlook that most 
important feature, namely, manufacturing methods, but no one 
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doubts the ability of the United States to compete on this score, 
for the ingenuity, resourcefulness and initiative of the American 
manufacturer are proverbial. 

“The closing of the war cannot help being beneficial, and with 
the many advantages of the position in which the United States 
finds itself, optimism would appear to be thoroughly justified 
in contemplating the future.” 

GAS DEFENSE DIVISION. 
Dr. W. C. Greer, CHAIRMAN. 

“The Gas Defense Division of the War Service Committee of 
the Rubber Industry has spent considerable time during the past 
year in assisting the Gas Defense Service of the War Depart- 
ment in writing their specifications for the various rubber parts 
of gas-masks. We have cooperated with them in the develop- 
ment of design, compounding, and manufacturing methods, and 
a large amount of work has been done. 

“Since the gas-mask is purely a war munition, the ending of 
the war means the closing of the work and, therefore, as soon 
as the orders from the Gas Defense Service ceased, due to the 


Division 


signing of the armistice, the work of the Gas Defense 


of the War Service Committee also ceased. There is nothing 
more for us to do.” 
HARD RUBBER DIVISION. 
H. Weta, CHAIRMAN. 
“For the past eighteen months practically all 
manufacturers were making hard-rubber parts for 


tials, requiring from 60 to 95 per cent of their total output, and 


the hard-rubber 
war essen 
due to the governmental needs it was necessary to refuse to 
take orders for the regular commercial lines which were enjoyed 
before the war. 

“Now that the war is over, every effort is being made to put 
the industry back on a peace basis, with the idea of again serving 
our customers with the same dispatch as before the war. 

“The future of the hard-rubber industry is very promising, 
and with the increased manufacturing facilities of the United 
States, brought on by the war, and the constant new uses to 
which hard rubber can be profitably put, together with the possi 
bility of supplying the European countries with the same line 
furnished them by Germany before the war, I am sure that the 
very best years in the history of the industry are before us.” 

INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE DIVISION. 
Wattace S. CLARK, CHAIRMAN. 

“The cessation of active hostilities has meant the suspension 
of manufacture and the probable ultimate cancellation of orders 
for some $30,000,000 worth of insulated wire and cable. 

“The first effect of this will be to allow many long-standing 
orders for the smaller sizes of commercial rubber-insulated con- 
manufactured and shipped by manufacturers 


ductors to be 
the replacement of depleted stocks 


Secondly, it should allow 
throughout the country. 

“It is felt by the division that this activity will largely carry 
the manufacturers over the pause before the return of normal 
business. In so far as the division has gone into this matter, the 
attitude of the various government departments concerned in the 
termination of existing contracts has been fair and reasonable. 

MECHANICAL GOODS. 
E. S. WitittraMs, CHAIRMAN. 

“The ending of the war finds the Mechanical Goods Division 
of the War Service Committee in the position of not having 
received official notification of the approval of the various recom- 
mendations this committee made with regard to conservation 
and standardization of mechanical goods. The committee sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to all mechanical-goods manufacturers 
and after due consideration, somewhat prolonged by the com- 
plexity of the subject, a number of recommendations were made 
to the Conservation Division of the War Industries Board last 
summer. These recommendations cover a maximum number of 
goods, allowable for belting, steam hose, water hose, and many 


other lines. 


“The mechanical-rubber business has been built up on a multi- 
plicity of styles and grades of goods, each produced to meet 
particular conditions of competition and use. It is felt that while 
there are great difficulties in the way of a standard maximum 
number of grades, still, a great deal of good would be accom- 
plished by the adoption of some such standards. The Conserva- 
tion Division appeared to favor the recommendations made, but 
for one reason and another official sanction and promulgation 
was delayed and the signing of the armistice found the matter 
still pending. 

“It is now hoped that the benefit of the work already done 
will not be lost, and that the regular organization of the Rubber 
Association will take up the matter and make such modifications 
as seem advisable under peace conditions and try to bring about 
an agreement on the subject which will be beneficial to all.” 


MEDICAL RUBBER GOODS AND SUNDRIES DIVISION. 
A. W. WARREN, CHAIRMAN, 

“The ending of the war necessarily caused the cancellation of 
many large contracts from the medical department of the United 
States Army, and while these contracts are now pending adjust- 
ment, it is not thought among the trade that the sudden discon- 
tinuation of the placing of large orders will in any way affect 
this particular branch of the ruber industry. 

‘As a matter of 
with specifications for delivery not later than December 31, and 


fact, most of the contracts had been placed 


while the contracts were unusually large for this particular class 
of merchandise, it did not to any great extent interfere with the 
commercial business, on account of the preferential rating given 


the medical rubber goods industry.” 


PNEUMATIC TIRE DIVISION. 
G. M. STADELMAN, CHAIRMAN. 

“The ending of the war means the termination of the activities 
of the Pneumatic Tire Division of the War Service Committee 
at the same time the War Industries Board ceases to function. 

“Were it not for the fact that the Pneumatic Tire Division 
expects to ally itself with the Rubber Association of America 
as a division of that association, all of the good work which 
has been done with respect to conservation and standardization 
would be lost. It is my belief, however, that this work will be 
carried on by this new body.” 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES DIVISION. 
H. E. RaymMonp, CHAIRMAN 

“It is understood that the life of the War Service Committee 
of the Rubber Industry will terminate January 16, 1919, coincident 
with the annual meeting of The Rubber Association of America. 
\utomatically its sub-committees will cease to be. The Rubber 
\ssociation will continue to serve the Government where needed 
to wind up matters pending, inclusive of railroad needs. 

“My division of activity will have accomplished several impor- 


tant acts of standardization, continuing for all time to come, 
which the war’s ending will not destroy.” 
RECLAIMED-RUEBER DIVISION. 
F. H. Appleton, CHAIRMAN. 
“In my opinion, now that the rubber manufacturers are no 


longer making war goods, and therefore, are enabled to resume 
their regular lines, it would seem that the demand for reclaimed 
rubber should return to normal.” 
SOLID TIRE DIVISION. 
J. W. Tuomas, CHAIRMAN. 

“It is to be hoped that our industry will recognize that, not- 
withstanding the termination of the war, there is still a great 
patriotic work to be done by many of the committees which 
have been appointed. Generally speaking, the standardization 
work of any industry tends to improve the general economic 
conditions of the country. The prevention of waste and the 
concentration of effort along certain well-defined lines is as 
much a patriotic duty in times of peace as in war. 
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“Our industry as a whole will be immensely benefited by the 
standardizations which have been formulated by the Solid Tire 
Division, and the truck owner will be equally benefited if the 
truck builder recognizes the value of this work and accepts the 
standardizations in the same spirit that prompted their creation. 
The work in the immediate future by the Solid Tire Division is 
commercial lines of the 
standardizations has created. The honest 
effort and whole-hearted enthusiasm which has been shown in 
the work of the Solid Tire Division is very gratifying, and is 
indicative of what our industry can really accomplish by the 


general adoption in 


which the 


to promote the 
division 


continuation of such committee work in time of peace.” 
THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION AND THE WAR SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, 

“More remarkable has been the manner in which the rubber 
industry, through its representatives, has enforced the restrictions 
and managed the details of import and export licensing, curtail- 
1 allocation, affecting it under the direction of the 
For untiring and impartial service, sound 


ment, an 
War Trade Board. 
judgment and keen foresight, the officials of The Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America and the members of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Industry, including its numerous divisions, 
deserve the grateful appreciatidn of the whole trade. 
“Following the industrial mobilization of the country in De- 
cember, 1917, and the War Service Com- 
mittee to assist the Government, events of great moment to the 
crowded one upon another in rapid sequence. 
ber and rubber goods from reaching the 


organization of the 


rubber industry 
To prevent crude rut 


1 


enemy, all ‘rude rubber and allied gums, cotton and 


The Rubber Association 


imports of 


other materials were put under license 


was asked by the War Trade Board to act as consignee of all 
importations of crude rubber from foreign countries, to be re 
leased only under guarantees of good faith. For the same 


reasons, to prevent shortage and to conserve them for ourselves 


and our allies, rubber and allied gums, also numerous chemicals 
and compounding ingredients, were placed on the Export Em- 
bargo List. That the enemy might not profit from American 
business, the Enemy Trading List was issued, prohibiting trade 
American firms. In February, these precau- 

by placing all imports and exports under 


Latin 


followed 


with certain 
tions were 
license 
“By May the demands upon the available ship tonnage had 
that commerce 


and the 


drastic restrictions in overseas 
importation of crude rubber, along 
To prevent speculation, 


fixed in advance 


become so great 


became necessary 
with other commodities, was curtailed 
maximum prices for the various grades were 
The basis of importation for a three months’ period was set at 
100,000 tons per annum; government needs, estimated at 35,000 
were deducted and the balance allocated pro rata to each 
firm on a basis of 7/16 of its 1917 consumption. This arrange- 


ment and subsequent modifications were worked out with the 


tons, 


aid of data furnished by a series of questionnaires issued to the 
trade by the War Service Committee, in which, for the first 
time in history, rubber manufacturers told how much crude and 
reclaimed rubber they consumed.” 
ENTHUSIASTIC SERVICE 

“Hampered by coal and labor shortages, enforced holidays, 
transportation difficulties, adverse priorities, embargo, restriction, 
curtailment, and allocation of raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, high taxes and constantly advancing costs for wages and 
persisted in patriotic 
Their 


most commodities, rubber men have 


optimism and practical helpfulness rather than self-pity. 


zeal to further American participation in the war is imperish- 
ably written in the records of every campaign for Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings Stamps, United War Work and Red Cross funds; 
it is seen in the innumerable firm and community funds to 
provide wholesome entertainment, reading matter, athletic goods, 
comfort kits and smokes for the boys in service; it is mani- 


fested by the enthusiasm for Americanization in rubber mills, 
that foreign-born employes may be educated in our language and 
ideals. Service flags in virtually every establishment bear elo- 
quent testimony to the thousands of officials and employes in 
various branches of war service, many being in executive govern- 
ment positions of great responsibility.” 

PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 

“This world conflict has placed rubber goods among the prime 
essentials of modern warfare, and the industry may take a just 
pride in the notably high average quality of the goods supplied 
and the marked absence of anything savoring of profiteering. 
Even the unfortunate raincoat scandal is being shown in the 
courts to be the fault of irresponsible workers and careless 
inspectors rather than that of the rubber industry. The dispatch 
with which enormous quantities of waterproof garments, gas- 
masks, and other rubber goods were supplied to the Army and 
Navy was truly wonderful, while the eagerness with which the 
entire heavy-footwear producing capacity of the country was 
placed at the disposal of the Government until military needs 
for millions of pairs of rubber boots, overshoes and gaiters were 
met, regardless of more lucrative civilian orders, exemplifies the 
sort of practical patriotism that has animated the trade.” 


CYCLE AND MOTOR TRUCK TIRES. 

“The past year has witnessed numerous economic changes 
brought about by the war, which affect the’ rubber industry 
greatly. Higher transportation costs have increased the use of 
the bicycle, with a consequent greater demand for tires. But 
of far more importance is the enormous development of motor 
trucks for army use, delivery purposes, short-haul and even long- 
distance overland freights in which a few rubber companies 
were among the pioneers. More than half a million motor 
trucks are now in use in the United States, and it is confidently 
predicted that in five years there will be four millions. A 
phenomenal growth of the solid-tire industry has resulted. 
Meanwhile, too, cord construction has removed the previous 
limits of pneumatic-tire sizes, and 12-inch cord tires are. now 
being successfully used on the heaviest trucks, prolonging their 
life and increasing their speed. Nothing can stop this great 
economic movement except the failure to build hard-surfaced 
roads of adequate strength to carry the greater tonnage at the 
higher speed required, and with government officials everywhere 
awake to the need, an adequate construction program seems 
assured. . 

“New industries have been created and further incentive given 
to the old by the abnormal conditions affecting raw materials. 
The prevailing spirit of economy, the necessity to conserve 
rubber, the high cost and shortage of tires, and the importance 
of obtaining maximum service from them have all been factors 
in the new industry of retreading or rebuilding tires, which has 
assumed considerable importance in America during the last 
twelvemonth. Henceforth thousands of automobile tires, such 
as were formerly discarded prematurely, will be rehabilitated for 
further service at a lower cost per mile than that of new tires.” 

THE SPIRIT OF COOPERATION. 

“Certainly the magnificent spirit of patriotism and cooperation 
in which the trade as a whole has faced the problems and hard- 
ships of the war, always making its decisions for the good of 
the entire industry, indicates with what confidence the period 
»f readjustment and reconstruction may be looked forward to. 
In this connection legalized export combinations in America will 
go a long way to offset the scheme of a possible Prussian rubber 
trust to secure an inordinate share of foreign trade.” 





RUBBER PRODUCTION IN THE FAR EAST. 
Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, London, England, 
calculate that the annual production of plantation rubber in the 
Far East will amount to 350,000 tons when the 2,000,000 acres of 
trees have all attained 400 pounds per acre. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


ECEMBER has been an eventful month for the rubber in- 
dustry in the removal of manufactured rubber products 
\ from the export conservation list, the withdrawal of all 
restrictions governing the production of rubber products, and the 
removal of all restrictions relating to the imports of crude rub- 
ber. Imports will continue to be consigned to The Rubber As- 
sociation and the usual guarantees required. Members of the 
Association were promptly informed of these and other events 
of interest to the trade by the following communications from 
The Rubber Association and the War Service Committee : 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS FREE OF EXPORT. 
December 2, 1918. 

To all rubber manufacturers: 

We quote herein a letter received from the Bureau of 
Imports of the War Trade Board, under date of November 
27, 1918: 

For your information we advise you that manufac- 
tured rubber products have been removed from the 
Export Conservation List, effective November 27, 1918. 
This means that after that date it will not be necessary 
for exporters to obtain their licenses for export ship- 
ments of manufactured rubber products from the Bureau 
of Exports in Washington, as heretofore. The branch 
offices of that Bureau will issue the licenses in the future. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE'S VIEW OF TRANSPORTATION 


PROBLEM. 
December 4, 1918. 
To firm members of The Rubber Association of America: 

The Traffic Committee wishes to bring to the attention of the 
members of this association what is believed by many to be the 
most important transportation problem ever presented to the 
American people, namely, the future operation of our transporta- 
tion facilities through the medium of government ownership or 
the restoration of the properties to their owners with continued 
private control under reasonable governmental regulation. 

The committee believes that the cessation of the war has 
brought about a very great change in the transportation needs of 
the country and that the best interests of the shipping public can 
be met only by private control and operation subject to reasonable 
regulation by our Government, such regulation to permit efficient 
competition. The committee realizes that undoubtedly many 
methods formerly in vogue in connection with the operation of 
our transportation system should not be used again and that any 
of the benefits to the public that have been made possible by uni- 
fied control should be retained. 

Please understand that the Traffic Committee has reached this 
conclusion only after careful thought and investigation and the 
committee’s consideration was not subject to any influence other 
than the desire to protect the transportation interests of the 
industry. 

At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New York, held 
on Tuesday, the 26th ultimo, those present were particularly for- 
tunate to have the privilege of listening to a clear presentation of 
the transportation problems by Lewis J. Spence, Director of Traf- 
fic, Southern Pacific Co. Mr. Spence’s views of the situation are 
so clear and fundamentally sound that this committee believes 
that every one interested in transportation matters should read 
his address. 7 

We appreciate fully that with respect to a problem of this kind 
the members may have reached a conclusion based on their ex- 
perience with transportation conditions, but we respectfully sug- 
gest that if the individual members can share the view of this 
committee, the able presentation of the matter by Mr. Spence 
should be placed in the hands of the congressmen and senators 
of your congressional districts and states, accompanied by an ap- 
peal for their support in reasonable and sane regulation of trans- 
portation facilities, to the end that they may be returned to their 
owners for operation with reasonable businesslike regulation by 
our Government. 

PACIFIC COAST EXPORT BILLS OF LADING. 
December 10, 1918. 
To firm members of The Rubber Association of America: 

Your attention is directed by the Traffic Committee to the fol- 
lowing notice issued by Regional Directors A. H. Smith and C. 
H. Markham of the Eastern and Allegheny Regions, respectively, 


relating to the issuance of export bills of lading via Pacific Coast 
ports: 

To All Concerned: 

For the purpose of issuing export bills of lading via Pacific 
Coast ports, the Trans-Pacific Export Bill of Lading Agency 
is hereby established as of December 15, 1918, located at 143 
Liberty street, New York City, with C. H. Morehouse, Agent, 
in charge. 

To minimize the work and facilitate the issuance of export 
bills of lading, the following rules are prescribed: 

The exporter or shipper will be required to make all nec- 
essary copies of bills of lading, showing thereon the export 
license number and date of expiration; the railroad permit 
number, weight, measurement, rate, inland, ocean and State 
toll charges. 

All bookings with steamship lines must be made by the 
shipper or exporter through their own agencies. 

Railroad permits are required in all cases and may be ob- 
tained by the exporter or shipper through their Pacific Coast 
representative or by agent with whom the booking was made. 
Such permits are issued by the North Pacific Export Com- 
mittee at Seattle, Washington, and the California Export 
Committee at San Francisco, California. 

Advices of clearances at ports of exit, when required, must 
be obtained by exporters or shippers through the agency with 
whom booking was made. 

The payment of all bills covering inland, ocean and State toll 
charges must be made within the provisions of Director General’s 
Orders Nos. 25 and 25-A. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
December 12, 1918. 


To the firm members of The Rubber Association of ‘America: 

Pursuant to article VI, section 2, paragraph (a) of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of The Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
the undersigned Committee on Nominations submit the follow- 
ing list of nominations for four directors to succeed those whose 
terms expire in January, 1919: 

James Newton Gunn, United States Tire Co.; John S. 
Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co.; A. D. Thornton, 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd.; Seneca G. Lewis, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 

These nominations are to be voted upon at the annual meeting 
Ay held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 16, 

In accordance with the amendment to the constitution and by- 
laws adopted at the annual meeting of the Association in Jan- 
uary, 1918, all directors of The Rubber Associations are now 
elected for terms of three years. 

CALL FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 
December: 16, 1918. 
To the firm members of The Rubber Association of America: 

You are hereby notified that the annual meeting of The Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Thursday, January 16, 1919, at 4 o’clock p. m., at 
which meeting four directors to serve three years, to succeed 
those whose terms expire at that time, will be elected, and the 
reports of the officers submitted. 

The Board of Directors recommends that the constitution and 
by-laws of the Association be amended so that elections to mem- 
bership in the Association may be by vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors, as well as by the Executive Committee; also that Article 
XII of the constitution and by-laws entitled “Entertainments” 
be amended so that entertainments and dinners of the Asso- 
ciation may be held at the discretion of the Board of Directors or 
the Executive Committee, instead of at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee alone, as it reads at present; also that Ar- 
ticle XIV entitled “Expulsions or Suspensions” be amended so 
that the Board of Directors will have equal authority with the 
Executive Committee in such cases. 

Every firm member of the Association is entitled to be repre- 
sented at the annual meeting by the registered firm representa- 
tive, but the firm representative’s voting power may be delegated 
to some one in the employ of or acting for such member by giv- 
ing a written proxy. Each firm member is entitled to one vote. 
Should your firm representative be unable to attend the annual 
meeting, he may execute the enclosed blank proxy and direct the 
person in whose favor he executes such proxy to present the 
same at the entrance to the meeting. 
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The annual meeting will be followed by the nineteenth annual 
banquet, which this year takes the form of a Victory Banquet, in 
the grand ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria, at 7.30 o'clock in 
the evening 

FIRM AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS ELECTED. 

The Executive Committee elected the following firm and 

associate members at the meeting of December 19 
Firm MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 

Arnold W. Francis, Arnold W. Francis, 66 New street, New 
York City 

The Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose Co., Henry P 
Wherry, 32 Euclid avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

Alfred Hale Rubber Co., David A. Cutler, Atlantic, Massa- 
husetts 

\sSSOCIATE MEMBER 
W. H. Parker, National Standard Co., Niles, Michigan. 


VICTORY BANQUET. 


The nineteenth annual banquet of The Rubber Association of 
\merica, Inc., will take the form of a Victory Banquet and will 

held in the gra d ballroom of the Waldorf- Astoria, 5th ave- 
nue and 34th street, New York, on Thursday evening, January 
6, 1919, at seven-thirty o'clock Tickets will be twelve dollars 

\rrangements have bee made for seating guests at round 
tables accommodating parties of eight or ten persons. Members 
desiring entire tables, or those who wish to sit together but 
do not require an entire table, will kindly state their wishes 
when ordering tickets, using the form provided. Tickets are 
sold only to members or to those in their employ, but there is 
no limitation to- the numbe h each member may purchase 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. 
RUBBER RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 
HE following telegram and detailed information was sent to 
the rubber trade on December 13, 1918, as a result of the 
meeting of the chairmen of the various war service committees 
held on the same date ; 

We are pleased to advise that all restrictions governing pro- 
duction of rubber products and the amount of crude rubber that 
may be imported from primary markets have been withdrawn 
effective to-day. Rubber will be consigned to the Rubber Associa- 
tion as heretofore and the usual guarantee will be required, but 
maximum prices on allocation features are entirely eliminated. 

War Service CoMMITTEE OF THE RupBeR INDUSTRY. 


DETAILS OF THE RULINGS. 
To the rubber industry 
Confirming our telegram of this date, we quote below letter 
received from the War Industries Board 
United States War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C 
December 12, 1918. 
War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry, U.S. A 
Beg to advise that effective December 13, 1918 all restric- 
tions governing the production of all rubber articles, includ- 
ing casings and tubes under six inches, are herewith with- 
drawn. This ruling annuls Issue No. 2, Regulations Govern- 
ing the Production of Rubber Products and revised schedules 
on casings and tubes authorized November 16, 1918, by the 
rubber section for the October-December period. Kindly wire 
all manufacturers accordingly 


H. T. Dunn, Chief. 
Rubber Section, War Industries Board. 
From the above_you will note that all restrictions as to pro- 
duction of manufactured rubber goods have been removed, effec- 
tive immediately 
We also received the following instructions from the War 
Trade Board contained in letter and telegram of this date: 

By a regulation passed this day by the War Trade Board 
the restriction as to quantity of crude rubber which may be 
licensed for shipment from overseas has been revoked, effec- 
tive immediately. On and after this date, licenses to import 
crude rubber from overseas will be issued without limit as to 
quantity, provided applicant conforms with all existing regu- 
lations of the War Trade Board. The War Trade Board also 
withdraws the maximum prices and the allocation features. 
Rubber will continue to be consigned to The Rubber Associa- 


tion as heretofore and the Association will continue to re- 

quire the usual guarantees. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that the relaxation 
of this restriction only affects shipments from overseas. We 
are informed it will not be the general policy of the War 
Trade Board to issue licenses for the importation of rubber 
from countries other than those of origin until after February 
13, 1919, and that this same policy will apply to shipments 
now in the United States which have arrived in violation of 
the regulations. 

War Service CoM MITTEE. 
RUBBER GOODS IMPORTS PERMITTED. 
DeceMBerR 20, 1918. 
To manufacturers and importers of rubber manufactured goods: 

We quote below letter received from the War Trade Board 
notifying us of the revocation of the regulation prohibiting the 
importation of manufactured rubber goods: 

For your information we would advise you that the War 
Trade Board ruling prohibiting the importation of rubber 
manufactured goods has been revoked by War Trade Board 
ruling No. 427 and the Bureau of Imports has been in- 
structed to issue licenses permitting the importation of 
rubber manufactured goods provided applications conform to 
other regulations of the War Trade Board. 

STANDARDIZATION AND CONSERVATION SHOULD CONTINUE 

While all conservation rulings have been revoked, the War 
Industries Board expresses the hope in the following letter 
from the Conservation Division, that the rubber industry will 
continue to eliminate needless waste: 

Owing to the changed conditions in the rubber industry the 
Conservation Division has decided, with the concurrence of the 
Rubber Section, that the various conservation schedules that 
have been issued to rubber manufacturers will be rescinded. 
Will you please notify the members of the industry of this 
decision ? 

The information that we have received in the course of our 
inquiries regarding these schedules indicates clearly that sub- 
stantial savings of labor, material, equipment and capital are 
resulting. We heartily appreciate the ready spirit of coopera- 
tion that has been shown by the rubber industry and we hope 
that the industry of its own accord will find it possible to con- 
tinue to observe those provisions of the schedules which elimi- 
nate needless waste and can be carried out without real hardship. 

NEW DIVISIONS TO BE ORGANIZED. 

In view of the above communication the War Service Com- 
mittee has suggested that the chairmen of those divisions not 
already divisions of The Rubber Association extend an invita- 
tion to the manufacturers to attend a luncheon-meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria January 16 and organize similar divisions 
of the Rubber Association. 

REDUCTION IN ZINC OXIDE PRICES. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, announced De- 
cember 14, 1918, a reduction in prices on its brands of zinc 
oxide and lithopone used by the rubber trade. The new price 
list, which became effective immediately, and which applies on 
contracts for the first quarter of 1919, follows: 


AMERICAN Process 


Carloads. Less Carloads. 
Special on énenés vee e« sine - 10% 10% 
XX ‘ sie tare ene vesegpesatae EO 1( 

Frencn Process “Frorence Branps.” 

Carloads. Less Carloads. 
TR GOED  iuces céuckwentispes iconom Ee 13 
Green Seal . eteossbeonceues ieecncee. Bae 12% 
Red Seal . ° . een h¢éede cee ee 12% 
Lithopone sede errr r ey 7% 8 


Above prices apply only when packed in barrels. When packed 
in bags the price is one-eighth of a cent per pound less. 

ABOLITION OF EXPORT DUTY ON RUBBER AT IQUITOS. 

The duty of $0.44 per 100 pounds on rubber exported from 
Iquitos, Peru, has been repealed. Rubber exports from other 
Peruvian points is still subject to the regular export duty of 8 
per cent. ad valorem, except rubber from Putumayo, which pays 
only half that amount. 
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Government Specifications for Tires, Tubes, Repair Materials 
and Accessories. 


HE Motor Transport Corps of the United States Army, the 
War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry, and the 
Special Board of Officers, convened under paragraph 30, 
S. O. 91, W. D., 1918, have prepared and approved the following 
specifications for pneumatic tires, including automobile, motor- 
cycle and bicycle tires; solid motor tires, repair material and 
accessories. These specifications were revised to November 1, 
and supersede those published in Tue INp1a RuBBER Wortp Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 
CLINCHER BICYCLE TIRES. 
Sizes 28 By 1% INCHES AND 28 By 15% INCHES. 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1221A. 


Novemeer 1, 1918. 


1 GENERAL (a) Bicycle pneumatic casings manufactured in accord- 
ance with this specification shall be of fabric or cord construction of the 
sizes known as 28 by 1% inches and 28 by 1% inches. 


(b) The manufacturer of casings must guarantee them to be free from 
defects in workmanship and material. 

(c) The casings shall be plainly marked with the manufacturer's name 
and size of tire 

2. Type All casings furnished on this specification shall be of the 
manufacturer's standard non-skid double clincher type, designed to satis 
factorily fit the standard 28 by 1% inches single clinch all steel bicycle rim 

: “oNSTRUCTION. (a) Carcass of the casings must consist of tw« 
plies of fabric frictioned both sides 

(b) All fabric shall be square-woven (26 by 26) having a tensile 
strength for both warp and filler of not less than 110 pounds per inch 
or its physical equiv: lent of cords as approved by the Government. Methods 
of testing to be the same as provided in the specifications for pneumatic 
automobile casings 

(c) All fabric must be thoroughly dried in accordance with standard 
manufacturing practice before it is started through the process of rubber 
izing 

(d) The tread of the casing shall not be less than 0.120-inch thick 

(e) The sidewall of the casing shall not be less than 0.032-inch thick 
when measured on the cured casing. 

4. Puystca. MeasurEMENTS AND Tests. (a) The cross-sectional di 
ameter of each tire mflated to 40 pounds shall not be less than 1-29/64 
inches in 28 by 1% inches and 1-37/64 inches in 28 by 15% inches. 

(b) Strength of the union between piles of fabric shall average ten 
pounds or more per inch u the standard dead weight friction test as 
provided in the specifications for pneumatic automobile casings 

(c) The strength of the between tread and plies or between 








sidewall and plies shall average nine pounds or more using the standard 
dead weight friction test as above provided. 

5 Fraps. Each casing shall have a flap in accordance with the standard 
commercial practice 

6. Compounps. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the aracteristics of a compound containing at least 55 per cent by volume 
of best quality new wild or plantation rubber The minimum tensile 





be 1,600 pounds per spuare inch with a minimum elongation 

10 inches) as determined by the average f 

ched at the rate of twenty inches per minute The 

longitudinally and shall be '%4-inch wide of a gage 

the ends being gradually enlarged to a width of 
I 








ich The permanent set determined by the average 
vieces as above, shall not exceed 25 per cent after 
cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes All tests 


temperature between 65 degrees and 90 degrees I 
(b)  Frictior The friction shall be made and have the ch 
containing at least 65 per cent by volume of the best 
plantation rubber 


D 








istics of a compou 
quality new wild 








r 
(c) Sidewalls Tl sidewalls shall be made from and ar- 
acteristics of a compound containing at least 55 per cent by of the 
best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The minimum t strength 
of the sidewall rubber shall be 1,200 pounds per square with a 
minimuin elone of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches). rl permanent 
set shall not exceed a maximutn of 25 per cent as determin the av 
erage of four tests as described in 6(a). 
(d) Compounds shall be free frem ingredients known te the rubber 


trade as oil substitutes. 

(e) The manufacturer must stale the amount and kind of reclaimed 
rubber used in all compounds. 

(f) All above test pieces must be cut from casings 


- 


7. Inspection. The Government reserves the right te make any in 
epection, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all 
requirements of this specification. 

8. Tuses. The inner tube shall meet the specifications of the auto 
mobile and motorcycle tubes, with the following exceptions: (a) minimum 
pole size shall be 1l-inch; (b) minimum gage shall be 0.048-inch; (c) the 
valve shall be Schrader’s 1022, or its approved equivalent 

9. Pacxtnc. Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 
request for bid. 

PNEUMATIC MOTORCYCLE CASINGS (NON-SKID). 
Size 28 sy 3 INCHES. 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1064A. 
Novemsper 1, 1918. 

1. Generat. (a) Pneumatic motorcycle casings manufactured in ac- 
cordance with this specification shall be of fabric construction of the size 
known to the trade as 28 by 3 inches. 


(b) Casings must be designed to carry a load of 325 pounds, when 

infiated to 40 pounds per square inch 
manutacturers of casings must guarantee them to be free from 

defects in material and workmanshi 

(d) Casings shall be plainly marked with manufacturer’s name, serial 
number and size cf tire 
») As soon as possible it is desired that all casings be marked with 
equivalent metric sizes as recommended by the Society of Automotive 














gineers. 
2. Type All casings manufactured in accordance with this specifica- 
tion shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid clincher type, de 


signed for the S. A. E. clincher motorcycle CC rim of the size 28 by 3 
inches 
4. a cT1on. (a) Splices on the first ply of fabric shail be gum- 
strippec 

(b) Carcass of casing shall consist of four separate plies of tire fabric, 
with friction coat on two sides and skim coat on one side The gage of 
one ply frictioned on two sides and skim-coated on one shall be at least 
0.043-inch. Each ply shall have not more than two splices which must be 
t least seven inches apart measured on the circumference of the casing. 
The splices in the casing shall be at least three inches apart when 

easured on the circumference of the casing. 

(c) All fabric must be square-woven (23 by 23) from Egyptian long- 
staple cotton or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government 
weighing 17% ounces to the square yard with an allowable variance of 
plus or minus 3 per cent 

(d) All fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard manu- 
facturing practice before it is started through the operations of rubberizing. 

(©) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in com- 
mercial practice to discover defects in each roll of fabric shall be employed. 
\ll fabric shall be tested in an approved testing machine to determine the 
tensile strength in the following manner: the distance between the grips 
on the machine shall be approximately three inches, and the separation of 
the jaws shall be at the rate of 20 inches per minute Six samples shall 
be cut from each roll in such a manner as to eliminate any unnecessary 
waste of material Three samples shall be cut longitudinally to determine 
the warp strength and three samples shall be cut transversely to determine 





the filler strength. The samples shall be prepared in the following manner 
imravel to 23 yarns (l-inch width); fabric shall be dried one hour and 
thirty minutes at 110 degrees ( Breaking test shall be completed within 
thirty seconds of time of removing test strip from oven The results must 


show a tensile strength of not less than 165 pounds per inch width for 
either warp or filler 

({) Beads shall be constructed with a core filler as 
mercial practice 

(g) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound applic over the 
fabric which shall be wider than the breaker. The minimum gage of this 
cushion shall be 0.0325-inch 

(h) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open 
weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical proper 


n standard com- 





ties of a nature to form a perf ect union between the cushion and tread 
when the cure is effected This bre ghee r strip shall have a minimum width 
of 1% inches. sreaker shall be made from long-staple cotton weighing not 
less than 8 ounces per square yar¢ 

(i) The’ tread of the casing shall not be less than inch thick in the 





center, %-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that part of 
the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion 

(j) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum thickness of 0.045- 
inch, 

4. Puysicat MEASUREMENTS AND TEsTS (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and load schedule 
of the S. A. E. shall not be less than 2-15/16 inches nor more than 3-3/10 
inches 

(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 250 pounds 
per square inch without saeapend injury This test to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector 

(c) The streneth of the union between plies gs ¢ 





shall average 
16 pounds or more per inch using t! standard friction test, viz 
of the casing is to be cut one inch in width measured circumfer 

be started and pulled down two inches at one | 
ped in the jaws « standard friction testing machine. 
The test shall be made on any ply of fabric in accordance with the standard 
dead weight friction test. The rate separation shall not be more than 
one inch per minute. 

(d) Strength of the union between the breaker and tread and between 
the breaker and cushion shall be not less than 28 pounds per inch using 
the standard dead weight friction test as above provided 

(e) Strength of the union between cushion and carcass shall be not less 
than 16 pounds per inch using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided 

(f) Strength of union between sidewall and carcass shall be not less 
than 10 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 












above provided. 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements 
must meet the following conditions ‘ 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will con- 
tinue to maintain at least one motorcycle used exclusively for test work, 
and that this same machine averages at least 1,000 machine miles per 
machine per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads, tire sizes, inflations and road conditions must be 
such that the casings are properly tested. The Government may appoint an 
inspector to see that the above conditions are complied with. 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same cross- 
section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings 
which he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b) 
and a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than six, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 4,000 miles. 

6. Lininc. The inside of each casing shall be properly lined in accord- 
ance with the standard practice of the tire manufacturers 

7. Fraps. Each casing shall have a flap cemented inside of the casing 
in accordance with standard commercial practice. 
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The tread shall be made from and have 
ntaining at least 65 per cent by volume of 
Compound shall be free from 


8. Compounns (a) Tread 
the characteristics of a compound c 
the best quality new wild or plantation rubber 
ingredi ents known to the rubber de as oil substitutes. The minimum 
tensile str ength shall be 2,200 ds per square inch with a minimum 
elongation of 450 per cent ( 11 inches), as determined by the average 
of four test pieces when stret at the rate of 20 inches per minute. The 
test pieces shall be cut longitt lly and shall be %4-inch wide over a gage 
length of two inches, the ends beirg gradually enlarged to a width of 
approximately one inch The permanent set determined by the average 
of four tests with the test pieces as above shall not exceed 25 per cent 
after an elongation of 400 cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes fol- 
lowed by a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a temperature 
between 65 and 90 degrees F 











(b) Friction and Cushic shall be made from and have the 
characteristics of a compou aining at least 75 eer cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or f _ tation rubber. he compound shall 


be free of ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or 
reclaimed rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall sh all be | made from and have the character- 
istics of a compound containi ng a minimum of 65 per cent by volume of 
the best quality new wild or lantation rubber. Reclaimed rubber to the 
extent of 15 per cent by wale of total compound is allowed, but the 
amount and kind must be declared by the manufacturer. Compound shall 
have a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a 
minimum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches) ont a maximum set 
of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). The compound shall be free of 
ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. 

(d) All test pieces must be cut from casings 

9. Inspection. The Government reserves the right to make any inspec- 
tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 
ments of this specification 

10. WRarPPInc AND MARKING 
cording to standard practice and 
the size and type, and name of 


All casings shall be spirally wrapped ac- 
roperly labeled on the outside showing 
manufacturer. A label with the month 


and year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous 
place. 

11. Pacxinc. Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 
request for bid 


PNEUMATIC MOTORCYCLE CASINGS (NON-SKID). 
Size 29 sy 3% INCHES. 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1065A. 
Novemper !, 1918. 
casings manufactured in ac- 


1. Generar. (a) Pneumatic motorcycle 
fabric construction of the size 


cordance with this specification shall be of 
known to the trade as 29 by 3% inches 
(b) Casings must be designed to carry a 
sme 


flated to 45 pounds per square 


when in- 


load of 400 pounds 








(¢c The manufacturers of casings must guarantee them to be free from 
defects in material and workmanshi 
(d) Casings shall be ly marked with manufacturer’s name, serial 





mumber and size of tire 


(e) As soon as possible it is desired that all casings be marked with 
the equivalent metric sizes recommended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers 

Tyre. All casings manufactured in accordance with this specification 
shall be of the manufacturer's standard non-skid clincher type, designed for 
the S. A. E. clincher motorcycle CC rim of the size 28 by 3 inches 

3. Construction. (a) Splices on the first ply of fabric shall be gum- 
stripped 

(b) Carcass of casing shall consist of four separate plies of tire fabric, 


he gage of one 











with friction coat on two sides and skim coat on one side. 
ply frictioned on two sides and skim-coated on one shall be at least 
0.043-inch. Each ply shall have net more than two splices which must be 
at least seven inches apart measured on the circumference of the casing, 
The splices in the casing shall be at least three inches apart when measured 
on the circumference of t casing 

(c) All fabric must be square-woven (23 by 23) from Egyptian long 
staple cotton or its sical equivalent as approved by the Government, 
weighing 1714 ounces to the square yard with an allowable variance of plus 
or mimu per cent 


(d) Ail fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard manu- 
facturing practice before it is started through the operations of rubberizing. 

(¢) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in com- 
mercial practice to discover defects in each roll of fabric shall be employed. 
All fabric shall be tested in an approved testing machine to determine the 
tensile strength in the following manner: the distance between the grips 
on the machine shall be approximately three inches, and the separation 
of the jaws shall be at the rate of 20 inches per minute. Six samples shall 
be cut from each roll in such a manner as to eliminate any unnecessary 
waste of material ples shall be cut longitudinally to determine 
the warp strength and three samples shall be cut transversely to determine 
the filler strength. The samples shall be prepared in the following manner: 





3 


unravel to 23 yarns (l-inch width); fabric shall be dried ome hour and 
thirty minutes at 110 degrees C Breaking test shall be completed within 
thirty seconds of time of removing test strip from oven. The results 
must show a tensile strength of not less than 165 pounds per inch width 


filler 


for either warp or 
be. constructed 


(f) Beads shall 


mercial y+ 

(gz) ne chafing strip of square-woven fabric weighing not less than 8 
ounces per square yard shall be used on each side of the casing 
chafiing strip shall extend upward on the side of the casing at least 44-inch 
from the channel of the bead 

(h) There shall be a cushio n of rubber compound applied over the fabric 
which shall be wider than the breaker. The minimum gage of this cushion 
shall be 0.045-inch. 

(i) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of a nature to form a perfect union between the cushion and tread 
when the cure is effected. This breaker strip shall have a minimum width 
of 2% inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple cotton weighing not 
less than 8 ounces per square yard 


with a core filler as in standard com- 


less than 5/16-inch thick in the 
%-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that part of the 
of the non-skid portion. 


(j) The tread of the casing shall not be 
center, 
tread under the middle 


thickness of 0.050- 


(k) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum 
inch. 

4. Puysicat MgasurEMENTS anp Tests. (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each Aw inflated according to the recommended weight and load schedule 
of the S. A. E. shall not be less than 3-7/16 inches. 

(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 275 pounds 
per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector. 

(c) The strength of the union between plies of fabric shall average 16 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard friction test, viz.: a section 
of the casing is to be cut one inch in width measured circumferentially. 
The plies are to be started and pulled down two inches at one bead, which 
bead is to be clamped in the jaws of standard friction testing machine. 
The test shall be made on any y of fabric in accordance with the standard 
dead weight friction test. The rate of separation shall not be more than 
one inch per minute. 

(d) Strength of the union between the breaker and tread and between 
the breaker and cushion shall be not less than 28 pounds per inch, using 
the standard dead weight friction test as above provided. 

(e) Strength of the union between cushion and carcass shall be not 
less than 16 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test 
as above provided. 

(f) Strength of union between sidewall and carcass shall be not less 
than 10 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding 
must meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker sub- 
mitting the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will 
continue to maintain at least one motorcycle used exclusively for test work, 
and that this same machine averages at least 1,000 machine miles per 
machine per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads, tire sizes, inflations and road conditions must 
be such that the casings are properly tested. he Government may appoint 
an inspector to see that the above conditions are complied with. 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same cross- 
section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings which 
he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), and 


on government requirements 


a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than six, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 4,000 miles. ; 
6. Lining. The inside of each casing shall be properly lined in ac- 


cordance with the standard practice of the tire manufacturers. 

7. Fraps. Each casing shall have a flap cemented into inside of the 
casing in accordance with standard commercial practice. 

8. Compounns. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound containing at least 65 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. Compound shall be free 
from ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. The mini- 
mum tensile strength shal] be 2,200 pounds per square inch with a mini- 
mum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches), as determined by the 
average of four test pieces when stretched at the rate of 20 inches per 
minute. The test pieces shall be cut longitudinally and shall be '%4-inch 
wide over a gage length of two inches, the ends being gradually enlarged 
to a width of approximately one inch. The permanent set determined by 
the average of four tests with the test pieces as above shall not exceed 
25 per cent after an elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten 


minutes, followed by a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a 
temperature between 65 and 90 degrees F. 
(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 


characteristics of a compound containing at least 75 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall 
be free of ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or 
reclaimed rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall shall 
teristics of a compound containing 
of the best quality new wild or plantation 
the extent of 15 per cent by weight of total compound is allowed, but 
the amount and kind must be declared by the manufacturer. Compound 
shall have a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch 
and a minimum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches) and a maximum 
set of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). The compound shall be free 
of ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. 

(d) All test pieces must be cut from casings 

9. Inspection. The Government reserves the right to make any inspec- 
tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 
ments of this specification. 

10. Wrapprnc ann Marxtnc. All casings shall be spirally wrapped ac- 
cording to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside, showin 
the size and type. and name of manufacturer. A label with the month an 
year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous place. 

11. Pacxinc. Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 
request for bid. 

PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CASINGS (NON-SKID). 


Size 30 sy 3% INCHES. 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1066A. 

Novemper 1, 1918. 

1. Gewnerat. (2) Pneumatic automobile casings manufactured in ac- 
cordance with this specification shall be of fabric construction of the size 
known to the trade as 30 by 3% inches. 

(b) Casings must be designed to carry 
inflated to 55 pounds per square inch. 


be made from and have the charac- 
a minimum of 65 per cent by volume 
rubber. Reclaimed rubber to 





a load of 570 pounds when 


(c) The manufacturers of casings must guarantee them to be free from 
defects in material and workmanship. 
(d) Casings shall be plainly marked with manufacturer’s name, serial 


number and size of tire. 

(e) As soon as possible it is desired that all casings be marked with 
the equivalent metric sizes as recommended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

2. Tyre. All casings manufactured in accordance with this specification 

designed 


shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid clincher type, 
for the S. A. E. clincher rim of the size 30 by 3% inches 

3. Construction. (a) Splices on the first ply of fabric shall be gum 
stripped 


(b) Carcass of casing shall consist of not less than four nor more than 
five separate plies of tire fabric, with friction coat on two sides and skim 
coat on one side. The gage of one ply frictioned on two sides and skim- 
coated on one shall be at least 0.045-inch. Each ply shall have not more 
than two splices, which musi be at least seven inches apart measured on 
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the circumference of the casing. The splices in the casing shall be at least 

three inches apart when measured on the circumference of the casing. 

(c) All fabric must be square-woven (23 by 23) from Egyptian long- 
staple cotton or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government, 
weighing 1714 ounces to the square yard with an allowable variance of 
plus or minus 3 per cent. 

(d) All fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard manufac- 
turing practice before it is started through the operations of rubberizing. 

(e) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in com- 
mercial practice to discover defects in each roll of fabric shall be employed. 
All fabric shall be tested in an approved testing machine to determine the 
tensile strength in the following manner: the distance between the grips 
on the machine shall be approximately three inches, and the separation 
of the jaws shall at the rate of 20 inches per minute. Six samples 
shall be cut from each roll in.such a manner as to eliminate any unneces- 
sary waste of material. Three samples shall be cut longitudinally to deter- 
mine the warp strength and three samples shall be cut transversely to 
determine the filler strength. The samples shall be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: unravel to 23 yarns (1-inch width); fabric shall be dried 
one hour and thirty minutes at 110 degrees C. Breaking test shall be 
completed within thirty seconds of time of removing test strip from oven. 
The results must show a tensile strength of not less than 165 pounds 
per inch width for either warp or filler. 

(f) Beads shall be constructed with a core filler as in standard com- 
mercial practice 

(g) One chafing strip of square-woven fabric weighing not less than 
8 ounces per square yard shall be used on each side of the casing. The 
chafing strip shall extend upward on the side of the casing at least 34-inch 
from the channel of the bead. 

(h) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound applied over the 
fabric which shall be wider than the breaker. The minimum gage of this 
cushion shall be 0.045-inch. 

(i) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of a nature to form a perfect union between the cushion and tread 
when the cure is effected. This breaker strip shall have a minimum width 
of 2% inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple cotton weighing 
not less than 8 ounces per square yard. 

(j) The tread of the casing shall not be less than 5/16-inch thick in 
the center, ‘%-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that part 
of the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

(k) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum thickness of 
0.050-inch. 

4. Puysicat. MeasuREMENTS AND Tests. (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and load schedule 
of the S. A. E. shall not be less than 3-7/16 inches. 

(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 300 pounds 
per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector. 

(c) The strength of the union between plies of fabric shall average 
16 pounds or more per inch, using the standard friction test viz.: a section 
of the casing is to be cut one inch in width, measured elscumferentialie. 
The plies are to be started and pulled down two inches at one bead, which 
bead is to be clamped in the jaws of standard friction testing machine. 
The test shall be made on any ply of fabric in accordance with the standard 
dead weight friction test. The rate of separation shall not be more than 
one inch per minute. 

(d) Strength of the union between the breaker and tread and between 
the breaker and cushion shall be not less than 28 pounds per inch, using 
the standard dead weight friction test as above provided. 

(e) Strength of the union between cushion and carcass shall be not less 
than 16 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

(f) Strength of union between sidewall and carcass shall be not less 
than 10 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. : 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements must 
meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will con- 
tinue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, and 
that these cars average at least 1,000 car miles per car per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads, tire sizes, inflations and road conditions must be 
such that the casings are properly tested. The Government may appoint 
an inspector to see that the above conditions are complied with. | 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 

the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same 
cross-section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings 
which he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), 
and a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than 6. have averaged on the rear wheels at least 4,000 miles. 

6. Lininc. The inside of each casing shall be properly lined in accord- 
ance with the standard practice of the tire manufacturers. 

7. Fraps. No flaps shall be supplied. 

8 Compounps. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound containing at least 65 per cent by volume 
ot the best quality new wi ild or plantation rubber. Compound shall be free 
from ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. The minimum 
tensile strength shall be 2,200 pounds per square inch with a minurum 
elongation of 450 per cen -'(2 to 11 inches) as determined by the average 
of four test pieces hen ‘stretched at the rate of 20 inches per minute 
The test pieces shall be cut longitudinally and shall be ™% inch wide over 
a gage length of two inches, the ends being gradually enlarged to a width 
of approximately one inch. The permanent set determined by the average 
of four tests with the test pieces as above shall not exceed 25 per cent 
after elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes followed 
by a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a temperature between 
65 and 90 degrees F. 

(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 
characteristics of a compound containing at least 75 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall be 
free of ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or 
reclaimed rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall shall be made from and have the charac- 
teristics of a compound containing a minimum of 65 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber Reclaimed rubber to 
the extent of 15 per cent by weight of total compound is allowed, but the 
amount and kind must be declared by the manufacturer. Compound shail 
have a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a 
miz.imum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches) and a maximum set 

of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). The compound shall be free of 
incredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. 

(d) All test pieces must be cut from casings. 


9. Inspection. The Government reserves the right to make any inspec- 
tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 
ments of this specification. 

10. Wrapping AND Markinc. All casings shall be spirally wrapped 
according to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside, showin 


the size and type, and name of manufacturer. A label with the mon 
and year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous 
place. 


11. Pacxinc. Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 


request for bid. 
PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CASINGS (NON-SKID). 
Size 31 sy 4 INCHES. 
FABRIC CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1063A. 
NovEeMeeEr 1, 1918. 





1. Generat. (a) Pneumatic automobile casings manufactured in ac- 
cordance with this specification shall be of fabric construction of the size 
known to the trade as 31 by 4 inches. 

(b) Casings must be designed to carry a load of 815 pounds when 
inflated to 65 pounds per square inch. 

(c) The manufacturers of casings must guarantee them to be free 
from defects in material and workmanship. 

(d) Casings shall be plainly marked with manufacturer’s name, serial 
number and size of tire 

(e) As soon as possible it is desired that all casings be 
the equivalent metric sizes as recommended by the Society of 
Engineers. 

Tyree. All casings manufactured in accordance with this specification 
shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid = type, designed 
for the S. A. E, clincher rim of the size 30 by 3% inch 

3. Construction. (a) Splices on the first ply of fabric shall be gum- 
stripped. 

(b) Carcass of casing shall consist of not less than five nor more than 
six separate plies of tire fabric, with friction coat on two sides and skim 
coat on one side. The gage of one ply frictioned on two sides and skim- 
coated on one shall be at least 0.045-inch. Each ply shall have not more 
than two splices which must be at least seven inches apart measured on 
the circumterence of the casing. The splices in the casing shall be at least 
three inches apart when measured on the circumference of the casing. 

(c) All fabric must be square-woven (23 by 23) from Egyptian long- 
staple cotton or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government, 

weighing 17% ounces to the square yard with an allowable variance of 
plus or minus 3 per cent. 

(d) All fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard manu- 
facturing practice before it is started through the operations of rubberizing. 

(e) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in com- 
mercial practice te discover defects in each roll of fabric shall be employed. 
All fabric shall be tested in an approved testing machine to determine the 
tensile strength in the following manner: the distance between the grips 
on the machine shall be approximately three inches, and the separation of 
the jaws shall be at the rate of 20 inches per minute. Six samples shall 
be cut from each roll in such a manner as to eliminate any unnecessary 
waste of material. Three samples shall be cut longitudinally to determine 
the warp strength and three samples shall be cut transversely to determine 
the filler strength. The samples shall be prepared in the following manner: 
imravel to 23 yarns (l-inch width); fabric shall be dried one hour and thirty 
minutes at 110 degrees C. Breaking test shall be completed within thirty 
seconds of time of removing test strip from oven. The results must show 
a tensile strength of not less than 165 pounds per inch width for either 
warp or filler 

(f) _ Beads. shall be constructed with a core filler as in standard com- 
mercial practice 

(g) One chafing strip of square-woven fabric weighing not less than 8 
yunces per square yard shall be used on each side of the tire. The chafing 
strip shal! extend upward ‘on the side of the tire at least %-inch from 
the channel of the bead. 

_ (h) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound applied over the 
fabric which shall be wider than the breaker. The minimum gage of this 
ushion shall be 0.050-inch. 

(i) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 

both sides with a rubber cx mpound having the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of a nature to form a perfect union between the cushion and tread 
hen the cure is effected. This breaker strip shall have a minimum width 
f 2% inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple cotton weighing 
not less than 8 ounces per square vard ; 

(j) The tread of the casing shall not be less than %-inch thick in the 
enter, “%-inch of whicii shall be the minimum thickness for that part of 
the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

(k) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum thickness of 0.050- 
inch, 

4 Puysicat MEASUREMENTS AND Tests. (a) 
of each tire inf pone according to the recommended weight and 
of the S. A. E. shall not be less than 4 inches. 

(b) Tire shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 300 pounds 
per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
liscretion of the inspector. 

(c) The strength of the union between plies of fabric shall average 
16 pounds or more per inch using the standard friction test, viz.: a section 
of the casing is to be cut one inch in width measured circumferentially. 
The plies are to be started and pulled down two inches at one bead, which 
ead is to he clamped in the jaws of standard friction testing machine. 
The test shall be made on any ply of fabric in accordance with the standard 
lead weight friction test. The rate of separation shall not be more than 
one inch per minute. 

(d) Strength of the union between the breaker and tread and between 
the breaker and cushion shall not be less than 28 pounds per inch, using 
the standard dead weight friction test as above provided 

(e) Strength of the union between cushion and carcass shall be not 
Iess than 16 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test 
as above provided. 

(f) Strength of union between sidewall and carcass shall be not less 
than 10 pounds per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on 
must meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will con- 
tinue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, and 
that these cars average at least 1,000 car miles per car per week. 

(b) The speeds, as tire sizes, inflations and road conditions must 
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shall be not less than 4.2 »nches 


shall extend upward on the side of the casing at least 1'% inches from the 
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heei of the bead. 
the other. 

ff 2 os . shall be a cushion of rubber compound applied over the cords 
pe play «8 — fhe the breaker. The minimum gage of this cushion 

(g) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical 
poe of 8 — pe ee sane aon between the cushion and 
width of 3% inches Breaker st ¥ Spe er strip shall have a minimum 

3% es. jreaker shall be made from _ long- staple Egyptian 
cotton or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government and shall 
weigh not less than ten ounces per square yard. 

(h) The tread of the casing shall not be less than 7/16-inch thick in 
the center, 3/16-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that 
part of the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

(i) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum thickness of 
0.0625-inch. 

4. Pa YsicaL MEASUREMENTS AND Tests. (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and load 
schedule of the S. shall be not less than 5.4 inches. 

(b) Tires shall be c: pable of withstanding water pressure of 350 pounds 

per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector. 

(c) The minimum strength of the casing shall be 2,500 pounds. This 
“strength factor” is the product of the number of cords per inch measured 
at ithe tread at right angles to the cords, multiplied by the strength of the 
— cord as taken from the cord casing, multiplied by the number 
of plies. 

(d) The strength of the union between breaker and tread and between 
breaker and cushion shall be not less than 32 pounds per inch, using the 
standard dead weight friction test as provided in paragraph No. 4, fabric 
casing specifications 

(e) Strength of the union between sidewall and plies shall average 14 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided 

(f) Strength of the union between cushion and plies shall average 16 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements must 
meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will 
continue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, an 
that these cars average at least 1,000 car miles per car’per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads, tire sizes, inflations and road conditions must 
be such that the casings are properly tested. The Government may appoint 
an inspector to see that the above conditions are complied with. 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same 
cross-section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings 
which he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), 
and a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than six, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 5,000 miles. 

6. Lininc. The inside of each casing shall be peepedly lined in accord- 
ance with the standard practice of tire manufacturers. 

7. Fraps. A flap shall be furnished with each casing, as in standard 
commercial practice. 

8. Compounps. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound containing at least 70 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The minimum tensile 
strength shall be 2,400 pounds to the square inch, with a minimum elonga- 
tion of 500 per cent (2 to 12 inches) as determined by the average of four 
test pieces when stretched at the rate of 20 inches per minute. The test 
pieces shall be cut longitudinally and shall be %4-inch wide over a gage 
length of two inches, the ends being gradually enlarged to a width of 
approximately one inch. The permanent set determined by the average of 
four tests with test pieces as above, shall not exceed 25 per cent after 
an elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes, followed 
by a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a temperature between 
65 and 90 degrees F. 

(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 
characteristics of a compound containing at least 85 per cent by volume 
cf the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall shall be made from and have the charac- 
teristics of a compound containing a minimum of 65 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall 
have a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a 
minimum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches). The permanent set 
shall not exceed a maximum of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). 

(d) All above test pieces must be cut from casings. 

(e) The above compounds shall be free of ingredients known to the 
rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or reclaimed rubber 

9. INSPECTION. The Government reserves the right to make any inspec- 
tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 


One chafing strip shall extend at least 3/16-inch above 








ments of this specification 

10. WraprpInc AND Markinc. All casings shall be spirally wrapped 
according to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside showing 
the size and type, and name of manufacturer. A label with the month 
and year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous 
place. 

11. Packie. 
request for bid. 


PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CASINGS (RIBBED OR NON-SKID). 
Size 36 By 6 INCHES. 


CORD CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1070A. 
NovemMBer 1, 1918. 

1. Generat. (a) Pneumatic automobile casings manufactt ured in accord- 
ance with this specification shall be of cord construction, of the size known 
to the trade as 36 by 6 inches. 

(b) Casings must be designed to carry a load of 
inflated to 90 pounds per square inch. 

(c) The manufacturer of casings must guarantee them to be free from 
Aefects in materia) and workmanship : i 

(d) Casings shall be plainly marked with manufacturers name, serial 
aumber and size of tire ; 

(e) As soon as possible, it is 
the equivalent metric sizes as recommended by 
Engineers. 


Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 


2,000 pounds when 


desired that all casings be marked with 
the Society of Automotive 


according to standard practice and properly labeled on the outsi’ 
the size and type, and name of manufacturer. 


2 Type, All casings manufactured in accordance with this specification 
shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid or ribbed (as ordered) 
straight side type designed for the standard S. A. E. straight side rim of 
the size 36 by 6 inches. 

3. Construction. (a) Carcass of casings shall consist of not less than 
four nor more than twelve separate plies of cord applied in such a manner 
that an equal number of plies shall run in each diagonal direction across 
the casing. 

(b) All cord material to be of the best quality combed Sea Island or 
Sakellarides cotton or their physical equivalent as approved by the Govern- 
ment. 

(c) All cord fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard 
manufacturing practice before it is started through the operations of 
rubberizing 


(d) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in com- 


mercial practice to discover defects in each roll of cord fabric shall be 
employed, and tests to determine tensile strength of cords shall be made on 
ten individual cords taken from each roll. The results shown must be 


up to the standard specification of the individual manufacturer. 

(e) Two chafing strips of fabric weighing not less than eight ounces per 
Square yard shall be used on each side of the casing. Sach chafing strip 
shall extend upward on the side of the casing at least 1% inches from the 
heel of the bead. One chafing strip shall extend at least %4-inch above 
the other. 

(f) There shall be a ct 
which shall be wider than 
shall be 0.080-inch, 

(g) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabric st as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of a _natt ire a_ perfect union between the cushion and tread 
when the cure is This breaker strip shall have a minimum width 
of 4% inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple Egyptian cotton or 
its physical equivalent as approved by the Government and shall weigh not 
less than ten ounces per ——_ yard. 

(h) The tread of the casing shall not be less than 9/16-inch thick in 
the center, 7/32-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that part 
of the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

(i) The sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum 
0.0625-inch. 

4. PuysicaL MEASUREMENTS AND Tests. (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and load schedule 
of the S. A. E. shall be not less than 6.3 inches. 

(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 350 pounds 
per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector. 

(c) The minimum strength of the casing shall be 3,000 pounds. This 
“strength factor” is the product of the number of cords per inch measured 
at the tread at right angles to the cords, multiplied by the strength of the 
individual cord as taken from the cord casing, multiplied by the number 
of plies. 

(d) The strength of the union between breaker and tread and between 
breaker and cushion shall be not less than 32 pounds per inch, using the 
standard dead weight friction test as provided in paragraph No. 4, fabric 
casing specifications. 

(e) Strength of the union between sidewall and plies shall average 14 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

(f) Strength of the union between cushion and plies shall average 16 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

5. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements must 
meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will 
continue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, and 
that these cars average at least 500-car miles per car per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads (which may be of merchandise), tire sizes, infia- 
tions and road conditions must be such that the casings are properly tested 

The Government may appoint an inspector to see that the above conditions 
are complied with. 

(c) <A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same cross- 
section and practically duplicate. in construction and material, casings which 
he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), and a 
sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less than 
four, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 5,000 miles 





hion of rubber compound applied over the cords 
1e breaker. The minimum gage of this cushion 




















thickness of 


6. LIninc The inside of each casing shall be properly lined in accord- 
ance with the standard practice of tire manufacturers 

7. Fraps A flap shall be furnished with each casing, as in standard 
commercial practice. 

8. Compounps. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 


the characteristics of a compound containing at least 70 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The minimum tensile 
strength shall be 2,400 pounds to the square inch, with a minimum elonga- 
tion of 500 Lee cent (2 to 12 inches) as determined by the average of four 
test pieces when stretched at the rate of 20 inches per minute. The test 
pieces shall ‘te cut longitudinally and shall be '4-inch wide over a gage 
length of two inches, the ends being gradually enlarged to a width of 
approximately one inch. The permanent set determined by the average of 
four tests with test pieces as above, shall not exceed 25 per cent after an 
elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes, followed by 
a rest of ten minutes All tests shall be made at a temperature between 
65 and 90 degrees F 





(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 
chat ay yd of a compound containing at least 85 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber 


(c) Sidewall The sidewall shall be made from and have the character- 
istics of a compound containing a minimum of 65 per cent by volume of 
the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall have a 
minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a minimum 
elongation of 459 per cent (2 to 11 inches). The permanent set shall not 
exceed a maximum of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a) 

(d) All above test pieces must be cut from casings 

(e) The above compounds shall be free of ingredients known to the 
rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or reclaimed rubber. 

9. Inspection. The Government reserves the right to make any insnec- 


tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 
ments of this specification. 


wrapped 
showing 
A label with the month and 


10. Wrappinc aND Markinc. All casings shall be spirall 
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" tamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous place, 
Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 





11 Pack G 
request for bid 
PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CASINGS (RIBBED OR NON-SKID). 
Size 38 sy 7 INCHES. 
CORD CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1071A. 
Novemper 1, 1918. 








GENERA! i I atic automobile casings manufactured in accord 
ance with this specification shall be of cord construction, of the size known 
to the trade as 38 by 7 inches 

Casings must | lesigned to carry a load of 2,700 pounds when 
inflated to 100 {5 nds per square inch 
) The : a f st guarantee them to be free from 
Ge ts i at a k 
( $ : rked with manufacturer’s name, serial 
mumber an € ti 
e) As 1 as $s , it is desired that all casings be marked with the 
eq nt etr sizes as re nmended by the Society of Automotive 





Engineers 




















Ives All casings ma tured in accordance with this specification 
shal! | vf ft manufact standard non-skid or ribbed (as ordered) 
straight side type designed for the standard S. A. E. straight side rim of 
the size 38 by $ 

( x : Carcas casing shall consist of not less than 
four nor more than fourteer arat es of cord applied in such a manner 
that an equal number of plies ll in each diagonal direction across the 
casing 

\ ter ‘ he best quality combed Sea Island or 
Sakellarides cotton or their physical equivalent as approved by the Govern- 
ment 

\ : tl ighly dried according to standard 
m ring t is started through the operation o 
rul ig 

1) The usual met s of inspection used by tire companies in com- 
m al pra > t lis efects in each roll of cord fabric shall be 
employed, and tests to ne tensile strength of cords shall be made 
on t ind ial cords n tro each roll The results shown must be 
up to the standard spe a f the lividual manufacturer. 

. com ifing st bric hing not less than twelve ounces 
per square yard, shall ‘ n each side of the casing. Each chafing 
strip shall extend upwar n the side of the casing at least 14 inches from 
the heel of the bead. Or afing strip shall extend at least %4-inch above 
the other 

f) The all be s f rubber compound applied over the cords 
which shall be wider than the breaker The minimum gage of this cushion 
shall be 0.080-inch 

‘ Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of open- 
weave fabr such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated on 
both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical proper- 


ties of a nature to form a perfect union between the cushion and tread 
when the cure is effected. This breaker strip shall have a minimum width 
of § inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple Egyptian cotton or 
its physical equivalent as approved by the Government and shall weigh not 
less than eighteen ounces per square yard 

(h) The tread of the casing shall not be less than %-inch thick in the 
center, “%-inch of which shall be the minimum thickness for that part of 
the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

(i) The shall a minimum 
0.0625-inch. 

$. Puystcat Measurements anp Tests. (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and load schedule 
of the S. A. E. shall be not less than 7.35 inches 

éb) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 350 pounds 
per square inch without apparent injury. This test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector 

(c) The 
“strength factor” 
at the tread at right 
individual cord as taken 
of plies 

(d) The strength of the union between breaker and tread and between 
breaker and cushion shall be not less than 32 pounds per inch “ane the 
standard dead weight friction test as provided in paragraph No. 4, abric 





sidewall of the casing have thickness of 





minimum strength of the casing shall be 3,500 pounds. This 
is the product of the number of cords per inch measured 
ungles to the cords, multiplied by the strength of the 


from the cord casing, multiplied by the number 


casing specifications 


(ce) Strength of 
pounds or mors per 
above provided 


(f) Streneth of the 


union between sidewall and plies shall average 14 
ch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 





union between cushion and plies shall average 16 


pounds or e per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided 

S$ Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements 
must meet the following nditions 


(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained, and will con- 
tinue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, and 
that these cars average at least 500 car miles per car ver week. 

(b) The speeds, loads (which may be of merchandise), tire sizes, in- 

‘ nm be such that the casings are properly 





flations and road nditions ist 
tested. The Government may appoint an inspector to see that the above 
conditions are complied wit! 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings 


to the Government, stating that the sings to be delivered are the same 
cross-section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings 
which he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b) 
and a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than four, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 5,000 miles. 

6. Linwirnc. The inside of each casing shall be properiy lined in ac- 
cordance with the standard practice of tire manufacturer. 

7. Fraps. A flap shall be furnished with each casing, as in standard 


commercial practice 


8. Compounps. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound containing at least 70 per cent by volume 
f the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The minimum tensile 
strength shall be 2,400 pounds to the square inch, with a minimum elonga- 
tion of 500 per cent (2 to 12 inches) as determined by the average of 
four test pieces when stretched at the rate of 30 inches per minute. 
The test pieces shall be cut longitudinally and shall be %-inch wide over 
a gage length of 2 inches, the ends being gradually enlarged to a width 
f approximately one inch. The permanent set determined by the average 
of four tests with test pieces as above, shall not exceed 25 per cent after 
an elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes, followed 
by a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a temperature between 
65 and 90 degrees F. 

(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 
haracteristics of a compound containing at least 85 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall shall be made from and have the charac- 
a compound containing a minimum of 65 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall 

ve a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a 
minimum elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches). The permanent set 
shall not exceed a maximum of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). 

(d) All above test pieces must be cut from casings. 
compounds shall be free of ingredients known to the 
substitutes and/or reclaimed rubber. 

9. Insrectron. The Government reserves the right to make any in- 
spection, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all re- 
juirements of this specification. 

10. Wraprprnc AND Marxinc. All casings shall be spirally wrapped ac- 

rding to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside showing 
he size and type, and name of manutacturer. A label with the month 
nd year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous 
place. 

11. Pacxtne. 
request for bid 


PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CASINGS (RIBBED OR NON-SKID) 
Size 40 sy 8 INCHES. 


CORD CONSTRUCTION. 
Specification No. 1072A. 
Novemeer 1, 1918. 

1. Generar. (a) Pneumatic automobile casings manufactured in ac- 
cordance with this specification shall be of cord construction of the size 
known to the trade as 40 bv 8 inches 

b) Casings must be designed to carry a load of 3,650 pounds when 
inflated to 110 pounds per square inch. 

(ec) The manufacturer of casings must guarantee them to be free from 
defects in material and workmanship. 

(d) Casings shall be plainly marked with manufacturer’s name, serial 
number and size of tire 

(e) As soon as possible, it is desired that all casings be marked with 

the equivalent metric sizes as recommended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 
2. Tyre, All casings manufactured in accordance with this specification 
shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid or ribbed (as ordered) 
straight side type designed four the standard S. A. E. straight side rim of the 
size 40 by 8 inches. 
_ 3. Comnsrruction. (a) Carcass of casing shall consist of not less than 
four nor more than sixteen separate plies of cord applied in such a manner 
that an equal number of plies shall run in each diagonal direction across 
the casing 

(b) All cord material to be of the best quality combed Sea Island 
or Sakellarides cotton or their physical equivalent as approved by the 
(overnmernrt, 

(c) All cord fabric must be thoroughly dried according to standard manu- 
facturing practice before it is started through the operations of rubberizing. 

(d) The usual methods of inspection used by tire companies in commer- 
rial practice to discover defects in each roll of cord fabric shall be employed, 
and tests to determine tensile strength of cords shall be made on ten 
individual cords taken from each roll. The results shown must be up to the 
standard specification of the individual manufacturer. 

(e) Two chafing strins of fabric weighing not less than twelve ounces per 
square yard, shall be used on each side of the casing. Each chafing strip 
shall extend upward on the side of the casing at least two inches from the 
heel of the bead. One chafing strip shall extend at least 14-inch above the 
other 

(f) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound 
cords which shall be wider than the breaker. ; 
cushion shall be 0.090-inch. 

(g) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip of 
open-weave fabric such as is used in standard commercial practice, coated 
on both sides with a rubber compound having the physical and chemical 
properties of 2 nature to form a perfect union between the cushion and 
tread when the cure is effected. This breaker strip shall have a minimum 
width of 6% inches. Breaker shall be made from long-staple Egyptian 
cotton or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government and 
shall weigh not less than eighteen ounces per square yard. 

_ (h) The tread of the casing shall not be less than 11/16-inch thick 
in the center, %-inch of which shall he the minimum thickness for that 
part of the tread under the middle of the non-skid portion. 

at. uae sidewall of the casing shall have a minimum thickness of 

° <2-Inch, 

x aie ma ew pees AND Tests, (a) Cross-sectional diameter 
of each tire inflated according to the recommended weight and 1 

oa 
schedule of the S. A. E. shall be not less than 8.4 inches. " . 

(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 350 pounds 
Per square inch without apparent injury. The test is to be made at the 
discretion of the inspector. 

e: (c) The minimum strength of the casing shall be 4,000 pounds, This 

strength factor” is the product of the number of cords per inch measured 
at the tread at right angles to the cords, multiplied by the strength of 
the individual cord as taken from the cord casing, multiplied by the number 
of plies 

(d) The strength of the union between breaker and tread and between 
breaker and cushion shall be not less than 32 pounds per inch using the 
standard dead weight friction test as provided in paragraph No. 4 Labrie 
casing specifications. s 


(e) The above 
rubber trade as oil 


Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 


2d applied over the 
The minimum gage of this 
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(e) Strength of the union between sidewall and plies shall average 14 
pounds or more per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 
above provided. 

(f) Strength 
pounds or more 
above provided. 
Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on government requirements must 
meet the following conditions: 

(a) Casings will not be given consideration unless the maker submitting 
the bid affidavit stating that he has maintained and will 


of the union between cushion and plies shall average 16 
per inch, using the standard dead weight friction test as 


wn 


furnishes an 
continue to maintain at least two cars used exclusively for test work, and 
that these cars average at least 500 car miles per car per week. 

(b) The speeds, loads (which may be of merchandise), tire sizes, infla- 
tions and road conditions must be such that the casings are properly tested. 
The Government may appoint an inspector to see that the above conditions 
are complied with 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the same cross- 
section and practically duplicate, in construction and material, casings which 
he has previously tested in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), and 
a sufficient number of casings satisfactory to the Government, not less 
than four, have averaged on the rear wheels at least 5,000 miles. 

6. Lininc. The inside of each casing shall be properly lined in accord- 
ance with the standard practice of tire manufacturer. 

7 Fraps. A flap shall be furnished with each casing, as in standard 
commercial practice. 

8. Compounns. (a) Tread.—The tread shall be made from and have 
the characteristics of a compound containing at least 70 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The minimum tensile 
strength shall be 2,400 pounds to the square inch, with a minimum elonga- 
tion of 500 per cent (2 to 12 inches) as determined by the average of four 
test pieces when stretched at the rate of 20 inches per minute. The test 
pieces shall be cut longitudinally and shall be %-inch wide over a gage 
length of two the ends being gradually enlarged to a width of ap- 
proximately one inch The permanent set determined by the average of 
four tests with test pieces 2s above, shall not exceed 25 per cent after an 
elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) for ten minutes, followed by 
a rest of ten minutes. All tests shall be made at a temperature between 65 
and 90 degrees F 

(b) Friction and Cushion.—These shall be made from and have the 
characteristicts of a compound containing at least 85 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. 

(c) Sidewall.—The sidewall shall be made from and have the character- 
istics of a compound containing a minimum of 65 per cent by volume of 
the best quality new wild or plantation rubber. The compound shall have 
a minimum tensile strength of 1,500 pounds per square inch and a minimum 
elongation of 450 per cent (2 to 11 inches). The permanent set shall not 


exceed a maximum of 25 per cent, tested as specified in 8(a). 


inches, 





(d) All above test piéces must be cut from casings. 

(e) The above compounds shall be free of ingredients known to the 
rubber trade as oil substitutes and/or reclaimed rubber. 5 

9. INspEcTION. The Government reserves the right to make any inspec- 


tion, test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all require- 
ents of this specification. 3 

m0. Weaseuna snp Markrnc.. All casings shall be spirally wrapped ac- 

cording to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside showin 

the size and type, and name of manufacturer. A label with the month an 

year of manufacture stamped on it shall be pasted in a conspicuous place. 
11. Pacxtnc. Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying the 


request for bid. 


SOLID MOTOR TIRES. 
Specification No. 1074A. 
1918, 


1. Type. The tires to be furnished shall be “pressed on” type, provided 
with the standard channel base band of tire manufacturers, and shall he 
suitable for pressing on to S. A. E, standard felloe bands for commercial 
sized wheels or bands built to S. A. E. tolerance for artillery wheels. 

2. Ruprer. The rubber compound shall contain not less than 65 per 
cent by volume of best quality new wild or plantation rubber. If reclaimed 
rubber or mineral rubber is used, it must be in addition to the 65 per 
cent of new rubber required, and the manufacturer must declare the 
amount ard kind of reclaimed rubber or rubber substitutes used in his 
formula. The use of Tt row jal or ground vulcanized rubber in the com- 

will not be permitted. 
Ss The total sulphur shall not be more than & per cent of 
the weight of the new rubber used except as follows: if the manufacturer 
desires to use sulphur-bearing fillers, thereby causing the total sulphur to 
be over 8 per cent of the weight of new rubber, he may do so, but shall 
submit for analysis a sample of the finished unvulcanized stock. Such 
stock shall not show a sulphur content in the acetone extract of over 8 
per cent of the weight of new rubber used. 

4. SAPONIFIABLE Matter. The rubber compound shall be free from 
saponifiable oils, or anything made from them, 

CurmicaL Tests. Where chemical tests are used, they shall be made 
in accordance with the Bureau of Standards methods. 

. Tensite Strenctu. The average tensile strength of rubber com- 
pound shall not be less than 1,800 pounds r square inch if the specific 
gravity is 1.40 or over. If the specific gravity is less than 1.40 the mini- 

um tensile strength shall be 2,000 pounds per square inch. Five samples 
shall be cut from each tire under test; the samples to be cut in such a 
manner as to give the proper shape of testing strip for a testing of the 
stretch and set. The center of test sample shall be '%-inch thick _by 
%-inch wide and one inch long. The samples shall be kept in the testing 
room until they obtain a uniform temperature of from 65 to 90 degrees F. 
The average shall be taken on not less than five samples. Pieces obviously 
defective will not be considered in calculating the average result. 

7. Srretcu. The one-inch straight length of test piece above referred 
to shall stretch to total length of 4% inches before breaking. The sample 
shall be stretched at the rate of 20 inches per minute. : 

Set. The increased length of the one-inch test section of rubber 
referred to shall be not more than 40 per cent of the original length two 
minutes after the rupture. : 

9. Acinc, Prepare five flat samples of rubber to be tested; place in 
an oven for two hours at a temperature of 228 degrees F. After removing 
from the oven. allow to stand for 24 hours and determine elongation. The 
reduction in elongation at the breaking point shall be not over 35 per cent. 

1 Apweston. The adhesion test shall be made as follows: (a) place 


NovemMBeER 1, 


tire horizontally on platen of tire applying press, the tire being supported 
above the lower platen of the press on a steel band having the same 
diameter as the base of the tire to be tested. 


Place on the upper side of 





the tread a band '%-inch thick with inside diameter 1% inches larger than 
outside diameter of flange of base band. The corners of the band to be 
rounded with 44-inch radius. The various sizes of tires are to be submitted 
respectively to pressures in accordance with the following table. For the tire 
to pass successfully, the hard rubber must not break loose from the base. 


In. Press. In. Press. 

Dia.of Lbs. in Tons Dia. of Lbs. in Tons 

Size Press per on Tire Size Press. per on Tire 

of Tire. Ring. Lin. In. Max. of Tire. Ring. Lin. In. Max. 
32 by 3 29 175 8 32 by 3% 29 22 10 
34 by 3 31 Ait 9 34 by 3% 31 oe 11 
36 by 3 33 9 36 by 3% 33 eer 11 
32 by 4 29 325 14 32 by 5 29 400 18 
34 by 4 31 Gon 16 34 by 5 31 oss 19 
36 by 4 33 17 36 by 5 33 - 21 
38 by 4 35 18 38 by 5 35 ‘40 23 
40 by 4 37 o* 19 40 by 5 37 oe 23 
42 by 4 39 4 20 42 by 5 39 is 
32 by 6 29 475 21 36 by 7 33 550 28 

34 by 6 31 23 38 by 7 35 eee 

36 by 6 33 24 40 by 7 37 31 
38 by 6 35 26 42 by 7 39 33 
40 by 6 37 27 36 by 8 33 29 
2 by 6 39 an 40 by 8 37 co a 
1,110by100 mm, 47 325 24 1,000 by 125mm, 43 400 27 


11. Resounp Test. The rebound shall be not less than 50 as measured 
on a Whitney rebound instrument. The tire under test shall be held at 
70 degrees F. for a period of 24 hours before testing and the instrument 
shall be mounted rigidly in a vertical position. The tire shall be hung on 
a solid anvil below the instrument. 

12. Nuweper or Tires to Be Testep. One tire in each lot of five hun- 
dred (the tire to be selected by the inspector)’ shall be tested, and if the 
tire subjected to test fulfils all the requirements of the specifications the lot 
of tires represented by it will be accepted, including the tire on which 
tests have been made. If the tire subjected to test tails to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the specifications in any particular, the lot of tires repre- 
sented by it, including the tire on which tests have been made, will be 
rejected. If, however, the maker of the tires demands a further test, three 
more tires from the lot rejected will be selected by the inspector, and, if 
all tires are found satisfactory, the lot of tires represented by the tires 
subjected to test will be accepted and the Government will pay 50 per cent 
of the cost of tires on. which tests have been made. If any tire fails in 
the latter tests the whole lot will be rejected. 

13. Roap Test. Manufacturers bidding on 
must meet the following conditions: 

(a) Tires will not be given consideration unless maker submitting the 
bid furnishes an affidavit stating that he has maintained and will continue 
to maintain at least one truck used exclusively for test work, and that this 
truck averages at least 500 truck miles per week. 

(b) The speeds, tire sizes, loads (which may be merchandise), and 
road conditions must he such that the tires are properly tested. The 
Government may appoint an inspector to see that the above conditions are 
complied with. 7 

(c) A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering any tires to the 
Government, stating that the tires to be delivered are practically duplicates 
in construction and matcrial of tires which he has previously tested in 
accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b), and a sufficient auaiber of tires 
satisfactory to the Government, at least four tires, have averaged, on the 
rear wheels, at least 7,000 miles. 

Tests on tires of 5-inch cross-section size, or larger, will be considered 
by the Government as representative of all solid tire cross-section sizes. 

14. Marxinc. All tires will have molded on the side of the tread 
rubber, the tire size, i, e., the width and diameter and also the rubber 
compound or specification number, the tire serial number, month and year 
of manufacture; and name of the manufacturer. 

The tires shall also have marked, by stamping deeply irto the steel tire 
channel, the tire serial number and a — representing the name of 
the manufacturer, The above data shall be stamped under the overhangin 
edge of the steel channel. In case of artillery tires they shall be mark 
according to blue-print submitted. 

15. Section or Trres.—Full-sized drawings shall be submitted with 
proposals showing the exact section of the tires which it is proposed to 
furnish. Sample section of the actual tire in each size shall also be 
submitted. 

16. Weicuts anp Axess, The total weight of tire, weight of rubber 
weight of steel base band, together with the total sectional area of tread 
rubber in tires and also the area of tread rubber above the tops of steel 
channels must be definitely stated in proposals, and this data will be given 
due consideration in connection with the prices submitted. 

17, Groovinc oF Tires.—Tire 10 inches in width and larger shall be 
provided with approved grooving on face of tire. 

18. Guarantee. The manufacturer of tires must guarantee them to be 
free from defects in material and workmanship. 

19. Base Banp.—The tire base shall be made of open hearth steel and 
rolled to approximate finished dimensions. Chemical analysis shall be as 
follows: carbon, 0.12 to 0.22—0.17 desired; manganese, 0.35 to 0.55; 
phosphorous less than 0.04; sulphur less than 0.05. , 

Base bands are to be electrically welded. They shall be truly circular 
and free from appreciable warp. . 

DiMENsions OF Base Banps. The inside circumference of base bands 
of tires of standard S. A. E. commercial sizes shall be in accordance with 
standard practice of tire manufacturers, but manufacturer must guarantee 
tire shall not come off when applied to standard S. A. E. wheels. Tires 
made for artillery wheels shall have the inside circumference of base bands 
made in accordance with dimensions and tolerance given on Ordnance De- 
+ drawings. 

o determine the effectiveness of the welding process used pieces of base 
band metal not less than 8 inches in length will be welded together and 
turned down to a standard specimen and three such samples containing 
welds pulled in a testing machine. The total pull required to separate 
each of the three welds shall be more than 45,000 pounds per square inch 
of cross section. ° 
_ In order to determine whether the base bands are being properly welded 
in production, the inspector may, from time to time, require a weld on 
the finished ties to be tested in the manner described above. The strength 
of the welds in production shall be not less than 45,000 pounds per square 
inch of the section as tested above. 

20. PRFPaRATION For SHIPMENT. (a) 
rust-resisting paint. 

Wrapping.—No wrapping required. 

Marking.—Shipping instructions to be shown on printed label pasted 


government requirements 


Painting.—Paint metal bases 


(c) 
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of tire band and with a protective coating of silicate of soda 
label 





PNEUMATIC INNER TUBES (GREY). 
Specification No. 1062A. 
Novemter 1, 1918 








This speci ati covers the following sizes 
8 by 3 31 by 4 36 by 6 
hy 3 t hv 4 36 by 7 
, " s } s 10 by 8 
} Ali t s manuf. ed t $s ification shall be of the endless 
type, except motorcycle tubes w shall be butt end or endless as ordered 
(c) All tudes shall be free fr lefects and guaranteed as to material 
and rkmanshiy 
q Com xp. (a) Tubes shall made from and have the charac- 
teristics Of a compound containing a minimum f 93 per cent by volume 
of the best quality new wild or plantation rubber Sulphur content shall 
not exceed 7 per cent | weight of new rubber used 
t The organic acetone extract of the ed mpound must not exceed 
5% per cent of the weig hber use 
(c) Compound shall be free from ingredients known to the trade as oil 
substitutes and/or reclaime bt 
3. Gaces 1) Tubec shall fill tl specification in the following table 
for minimum curing pole size, minimum gages and minimum length. 
Minimum Minimum Minimum 
Size Pole Size Thickness. Finished Length 
28 by 3 inches 0.07 2-inch 77 inches 
9 by 3 % inches 0.090-inch 78 inches 
30 by 3% , s inches 0.090-inch 81 inches 
31 by 4 ; inches 0.095-inch 82 inches 
33 by 4 inches 0.110-inch 89 inches 
3S by 5 3 inches 0.135-inch 92 inches 
36 by 6 3% inches 0.180-inch 92 inches 
38 by 7 4% inches 0.210-inch 94 inches 
40 by 8 5 inches 50-inch 96 inches 


(b) In case tube is mold-cured, measurements must be equivalent to 
above as determined by volume. If larger-sized poles are used volume of 
rubber shall be at least equal to above measurements 

4. Sprice. The splice shall be as strong as the rest of the tube under 
the inflation test. 

5. Vatves. Each tube shall be fitted with one complete Schrader valve, 
or its approved equal, applied in such a manner as not to leak or tear out 


under ordinary usage The following schedule shall apply: 
28 by 3 Schrader's No. 1936 
29 by 3% Schrader's No. 1936 
30 by 3'4 Schrader's No. 725 
31 by 4 Schrader's No. 72 
33 by 4 Schrader’s No. 725 
35 by § Schrader’s No. 792 
36 by 6 Schrader’s No. 2033 
38 by 7 Schrader’s No. 2033 
40 by 8 Schrader’s No. 2033 








Each valve shall be fitted with lock it. rim nut and valve cap. Dust 
cap shall be furnished for all valves with the exception of 28 by 3, 29 by 
3%, 36 by 6 and over. Spreaders shall be furnished for all sizes up to 
and including 35 by 5 

6. Marxtnc. Tubes shall be plainly marked with the . manufacturer's 
name and size of tube, in both inch and the metric equivalent in accord- 
ance with S. A. E. standards 

7. Tests anp Inspection. (a) Chemical and physical tests shall be 
made from each lot of one thousand tubes or less in order to secure de 
liveries of uniform quality, and in accordance with the requirements of 
these specifications. These tests and analyses shall be made in accordance 
with the procedure followed by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
The average results of four test pieces cut longitudinally from the tube 
shall show an ultimate elongation of not less than 750 per cent (1 to 8% 
inches) when stretched at the rate of inches per minute The thickness 
of test pieces shall be the full thickness o and the central portion 
of the test pieces shall be inch wide over gage length of one inch, the 
ends being gradually enlarged t a width of approximately one inch to 





A 









provide a Satisfactory gripping surface The permanent set determined by 
) rage ' 

oe aver ige t tour te sts h pieces as above, shall not exceed 10 per cent 
after an elongation of 500 per t (1 to 6 inches) for 10 minutes fol- 


lowed t . | ninuw ] 
low yy a rest of 10 minutes All tests shall be made at a temperature 
tween 65 and 90 degrees F 

(b) Each tube shall be tested for leaks by inflating with air and im 
mersing in water 

{c) The Government reserves the right to make any inspection, test or 
analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all requirements of the 
specifications 

? ial , . 

& PackIn Packing shall be as per specifications accompanying request 

for bid 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE ACCESSORIES. 
Specification No. 1073A. 
Novemeper 1, 1918 
1 Brow-Ovr Parcues 
repairs A vulcanized repair 
Patches must be made of 


ire recommended only for emergency 
ye made as soon as possible 
six plies of seven-ounce fabric or its 











equivalent weight of fabric, as approved by the Government. The plies 
must be properly stepped down ceording to good commercial practice. 
Two ears are required on all patches The leneth of the patch must be 


according to the manufacturers’ standard commercial practice The 3 and 
3¥%-inch must be designed for use with clincher fabric tires and the 4, 


4%, and S-inch must te of ample size for use with cord tires 
2. Cementiess Patcnes There shall be ene standard size, 1% inches 
in diameter The gage and compound of the stock must comply with the 


Specification for cure ack tube stock as given in the repair material 
specification. Patches molded to a feather edge are preferred. 
3. Retiners These are recommended only in case of extreme neces- 
- , 


i} 





sity All sizes up to 4 inches n ust he m: of at least three plies, while 
4-inch and larger must be made of at least r plies of seven-ounce fabric, 
or its equivalent, as approved by the Government The plies must be 


built up on the bias and a lap of at least 6 inches is required. The edges 


must be properly stepped off on the sides and skived on the ends to insure 
against injury to the tube. Each size reliner must be designed so that its 
width will be such as to properly fit the standard tire of that size. This 
includes 3 and 3%-inch in fabric clincher and 4-inch or larger in cord 
tires. The edge must stop approximately 44-inch above the toe of the bead. 

4. Fraps. Motorcycle flaps must be of the cemented-in type and equal 
in construction and quality to the flap supplied by the bidder on tires made 
to government specifications. 

Straight side cord tire flaps must be of the floating type and equal in 
construction and quality to the flap supplied by the bidder on tires made to 
government specifications. 

5. Fapric Corp Patcues. These patches must be made according to the 
manufacturers’ standard practice from carded Egyptian, combed peeler 
cotton fabric, or their physical equivalent, as approved by the Government, 
weighing nut less than 13 ounces nor more than 16 ounces per square yard. 

The plies must be laid on the bias, fictioned or spread and skim-coated 
on both sides equally to a minimum gage of 0.043-inch. The compound 
must fill the specifications set forth in the repair material specifications cov- 
ering friction, skim, cushion and tube stocks. 

All sizes up to six-inch shall be four plies and six-inch and above shall 
be six plies. The patch must be properly stepped down and preference 
will be given to gum stripped ends to insure against injury to the tube. 
There shall be applied in the center of the back of the patch a padding of 
not less than 1/16-inch thick. The minimum length and breadth of the 
padding shall not be less than the length of pad specified below. 

The following sizes are standard and lengths required are given in table: 

3% and 4-inch patch—length 10 inches, Length of pad 4 inches. 

4% and 5-inch patch—length 11 inches. Length of pad 5 inches. 
6-inch patch—length 12 inches. Length of pad 6 inches. 
7-inch patch—length 13 inches. Length of pad 7 inches. 
8-inch patch—length 14 inches. Length of pad 8 inches. 

6. Vatve Accessories. (a) Valves: 


Schrader’s 1936 or approved equivalent for motorcycle tubes. 

Schrader’s 725 or approved equivalent for 3% and 4-inch auto 
tubes. 

Schrader’s 792 or approved equivalent for 4% and 5-inch auto 
tubes 

Schrader’s 2033 or approved equivalent for 6-inch tubes and 
larger 


(b) Valve caps: Schrader’s 880 or approved equivalent 

(c) Valve insides: Schrader’s 1801 or approved equivalent 

(d) Tire gage: Schrader’s straight Universal gage or approved equiva- 
lent for small cars and motorcycles 

Schrader’s right-angle gage or approved equivalent for large cars and 
pneumatic-tired trucks. 

(e) Pump connection: Schrader’s Universal No. 2238 or approved 
equivalent 

(f) Deflating caps: Schrader’s No. 1886 or approved equivalent. 

(g) Valve repair tool: §chrader’s No. 2395 or approved equivalent. 

The power to approve alien is vested only in the Government. 

7. Reparr Kits. Repair kits shall be made up with the following ma- 
terial packed in a round cardboard carton with tin ends and cover, 
approximately 2% inches in diameter and 2% inches deep. 

It shall contain 

6 standard cementless patches. Refer to Specification No. 1073A—2. 
Strip of cured-back tube gum 2 by 8 inches. ¢ 
Tube of cement 2% by % inches in diameter or equivalent 
Piece of sandpaper 2 by 8 inches or equivalent. 
2 valve insides. Schrader’s 1801 or approved equivalent. 
2 valve caps. Schrader’s 880 or approved equivalent. 
Carton to be labeled as follows: 
DiRECTIONS 
For Temporary Tube Repairs. 


For repairing small punctures use “‘Cement- 
less Patches.” Roughen the tube with sand- 
aper, then apply cement and allow to dry. 
emove cloth from patch and apply. Tube 
can be used at once. 

For repairing blow-outs use combination 
repair stock. Roughen tube around cut with 
sandpaper, then apply coat of cement around 
cut inside and outside of tube. Allow to dry. 

U. 8S. ARMY STANDARD Cut piece combination stock %-inch larger in 
INNER TUBE all dimensions than cut and place inside of 
REPAIR KIT. tube, bringing edges of cut together over cen- 

ter of stock. Apply another coat of_cement 
outside of tube and allow to dry. Cut an 
place same size piece of combination stock on 
outside of tube over center of blow-out. Tube 
can be used immediately. 

Nore: Always remove cloth from patch and 
combination stock before applying and place 
cloth side next to tube. 


REPAIR MATERIAL FOR PNEUMATIC TIRES. 
Specification No. 1067A. 
Novemrer 1, 1918. 


1 Faprics:—Onty Four Types Necessary. (a) Square-woven Building 
Fabri This fabric shall be 17% ounces per square yard with an allow- 
able variation of 3 per cent plus or minus. It shall be 23 by 23 weave. 
The fabric shall be made from long-staple cotton with a tensile strength 
for both werp and filler of at least 150 pounds per inch. Methods of testing 
to be the same as specified in the fabric casing specifications. The fabric 
shal! be frictioned buth sides and skim-coated one side to a minimum gage 
of 0.047-inch 

(b) Cord Builder Fabric. This fabric shall be made from long-staple 
carded Egyptian or combed peeler cotton, or their physical equivalent as 
approved by the Government, weighing not less than 13 nor more than 16 
ounces per square yard. The cord fabric shall be frictioned or spread 
both sides and skim-coated equally on both sides to a gage of 0.050-inch, 

(c) Bead Fabric. Square-woven. This fabric shall weigh at least 8 
ounces per square yard. It shall be made from long-staple cotton and shall 
be frictioned beth sides. 

(d) Breaker Fabric. This breaker shall be an open-weave fabric of at 
least 10 ounces per square yard. It shall be made oan long-staple cotton. 
It shall be frictioned or spread and also skim-coated equally on both sides. 
The minimum gage shall be 0.070-inch. 

2. Compounps—Onty Turee Stocks Necessary. (a) Friction, skim, 
cushion and tube repair stock. Specific gravity not to be over 1.30. These 
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shall be made from and have the characteristics of a compound containing 
at least 65 per cent by volume of new wild or plantation rubber. Com- 
pound shall contain no reclaimed rubber. The compound shall be free of 
ingredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. 

(b) Two tread stecks shall be used. There shall be a black stock of 
specific gravity not over 1.60 and a white or grey stock of specific gravity 
not over 1.90. The treads shall be made from and have the characteristics 
of a compound containing at least 50 per cent by volume of best quality 
new wild or plantation rubber. The kind and quality of the reclaimed 
rubber must be declared when used. The compound shall be free of in 
gredients known to the rubber trade as oil substitutes. The tensile strength 
of a properly cured “‘tread’’ sample shall be 2,000 ounces per square inch 
with a minimum elongation of 400 per cent (2 to 10 inches) as determined 
by the average of four test pieces when stretched at the rate of 20 inches 
per minute The test pieces shall be cut '4-inch wide over a gage length 
of two inches, the ends being gradually enlarged to a width of approxi- 
mately one inch. The permanent set determined by the average of four 
tests with test pieces as above, shall not exceed 30 per cent after an elonga- 
tion of 350 per cent (2 to 9 inches) for ten minutes, followed by a rest 


of ten minutes All tests shall be made at a temperature between 65 and 
90 degrees F 

(c) Sidewall Stocks.—Use tread stock 

(d) Retread Semi-cured PBands.—Use repair tread stock specifications 

(e) Cured-back Tube Stock.—The uncured stocks used must fill the 
specifications for the friction ccat and cushion stocks The gage of th 
raw gum shall be not less than 0.015. The gage of the cured gum shall 
be not less than 0.032 

3. Cements—Two Cemagnts Oxty. (a) Vulcanizing Cement. This 
cement shall be made from a compound having a maximum specific gravity 
of 1.15 containing at least 75 per cent by volume of the best quality new 
wild or plantation rubber and shall be free from ingredients known to the 
rubber trade as oi! substitutes and/or reclaimed rubber. It shall be dis 
solved in benzol. The rubber compound content by weight to be deter 
mined by evaporation and milled to constant weight, shall be not less than 


weight of the cement. 

(b) Acid Cure Cement. This cement to be made 
new wild or plantation rubber with no other ingredients with a benzol 
solvent. The pure rubber content weight to be determined by evaporation 
and milled to a constant weight, shall be not less than 6 per cent of the 
total weight of the cement. The acid solution used wtih this cement shall 
be 2 per cent monochloride of sulphur and 98 per cent benzol 

4. Cure. The base cure on a 4-inch section for repair material should 
be based on 45 minutes at 50 pounds steam pressure, it being understood 
that cure is to be made under proper conditions 

Repair materials will be purchased on a pound basis, For 
specific gravity and price on the 


17 per cent of the total 


from the best quality 


5. Prices. 
comparison of different quotations the 
basis of volume must be submitted by the bidder in addition to the price 
on a weight basis, it being understood that the volume price shall be the 
price per square yard of the gage specified in the request for bid. 

6. Vatve Bases. Two sizes designated as large and small will be re- 
quired. The standard commercial, after sample bases have been submitted 
to and approved by the Government, will be accepte 

7. Arr Bacs. The air bags shall be made according to the standard 
practice and design of the manufacturer. A sample section of the bag 
showing the end reinforcement and cross-section of the bag must be sub- 
mitted to the Government for approval. Bags must be tested with 100 
pounds air pressure and show no leaks when immersed in water. 





THE FIRST SCREW-FORCING MACHINE. 


HE well-known screw-forcing or tubing machine has long 

been the standard one for forming plastic materials into 

rods, tubes and an endless variety of other forms in continuous 
lengths, and may be found in nearly every rubber factory. 

The Editor of “The India-Rubber Journal” wrote interest- 
ingly (July 7, 1917, page 13) of the introduction of the forcing 
machine to the rubber industry of Great Britain, remarking 
as follows: 

The first forcing machines made their appearance in the late 
’seventies or early ’eighties, and were, we think, the production 
of a Scotch firm, who had not previously been known as makers 
of rubber machinery. Some say it was an American invention, 
but though there are some early American patents referring to 
it, we do not think it was first made in America. 

In another issue of the same journal (July 28, 1918, page 8), 
Mr. R. T. Cooke, for Francis Shaw & Company, Limited, 
communicated the interesting fact that the first British-made 
designed and made by the late Francis 
Shaw in 1878-1879, while in the employ of Messrs. Chas. 
Macintosh & Company. The editor of the “Journal,” how- 
ever, questions these claims of priority, adding: 


forcing machine was 


On the other hand we have evidence, upon which we based 
our statement, that the invention was claimed in an altogether 
different quarter. This point, although small, is interesting, and 
we shall be glad if any old-time mill managers, or machine 
makers will give us their views upon it. 

In this connection the following remarks, taken from a 
letter dated October 30, 1917, written to THe INnp1a RuBBer 
Wortp by the late William Kiel, indicate that he designed 
and introduced the tubing machine for rubber working: 


I am pleased to furnish the information that when I was first 
engaged in the establishment of the Rubber Comb & Jewelry 





Co.’s factory’ in 1876, I had a rod and tubing machine con- 
structed according to my own idea, which machine and duplicates 
thereof have been in use ever since. Indeed there were many 
improvements made by machine builders since that date, though 
the principle of the machine has never changed very materially, 
but if the Macintosh people had no machine up to 1876, the 


Rubber Comb & Jewelry Company antedated them by two years. 














Tue OricinaL Kiet TusBinc MACHINE. 


We are indebted to Mr. W. Weitling, vice-president of the 
American Hard Company, for the accompanying 
illustration of the machine referred to by Mr. Kiel and the 


Rubber 


information that it is still in use. 


Located in West Burlington, now Butler, New Jersey. This company 
was combined with others to form the present American Hard Rubber 
Co. of which for many years William Kiel was the general superintendent. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S SCHOOL FOR FOOTWEAR 
FACTORY EXECUTIVES. 


Last spring the United States Rubber Co. inaugurated a school 
in which to train men selected from its several foot-wear factor- 





ies for executive positions, this training to comprise, in the main, 


time study and job analysis. Necessary to success in this field 


was the use of the slide rule and the intelligent reading of books 
on the principles of scientific management, and industrial or- 
ganization. 

Haven and was shortly moved to 
Williamsport, taking its quarters in the planning 
department of the Lycoming Rubber Co. In all, about twenty-five 


Of this number the follow- 


New 
Pennsylvania, 


This class started in 


students have been sent to the school. 
ing will complete the course by Christmas and be returned to 
Shoe Hardware Co., 
Naugatuck Glove Co., 
Connecticut; G. L. Drown, National India Rubber 
Rhode Island; J. Artesani, National India Rub- 
Rhode Island; R. J. Ford, Woonsocket Rubber 
Rhode Island; H. E. Chittingworth, Candee 
Haven, Connecticut; F. P. Goodwin, American 
Massachusetts; C. J. Lahr, Wool Boot 
Rubber Co., Hastings, Michigan; N. A. E. Nelson, Goodyear 
Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut; W. C. Rob- 
inson, Candee Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut; A. Cur 
tis, Lycoming Rubber Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania; R. W. Mc- 
Gregor, United States Rubber Co., New York City. 

Beginning January 1 the school will be moved to New Haven, 
Connecticut, to occupy new quarters now being prepared in offices 
of the Candee Rubber Co. 


factories: G. C. Bauer, 


Curran, 


their respective 
Waterbury, Connecticut; J. F. 
Naugatuck, 
Co., Bristol, 
ber Co., Bristol, 
Co., Woonsocket, 
Rubber Co., New 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
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Vulcanization Control. 


HE interest of every practical rubber worker centers in 
big e process of vulcanization because it is the basic opera- 
h the value of his output depends. Vulcani- 
chemical union of sulphur and rubber as made 





zation, or the 
known by Goodyear, Hancock and Parkes in the last century, 
came under scientific control only within recent years. 

The work of the heater-man in charge of the operation of the 
vulcanizer formerly constituted a very imperfect means of con- 


trol. The human operator cannot be relied upon, no matter 
skilled and conscientious, just because he is human. He 
becomes fatigued, has his attention distracted and 
is unnecessary to emphasize the importance 
any manufacturing process, because it is, in 


how 
forgets, 
makes mistakes. It 
of exact control of 
fact, axiomatic. Without control uniformity of product is im- 


ty 


possible. 
IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORM TEMPERATURE AND DRY STEAM. 
Mention may be made of certain points which emphasize the 


value of vulcanization control in eliminating defective product. 
The effect of too long continuation of the heat of vulcanization 
is “overcured” or “burned” product resulting in such defects as 
excess hardness, lack elasticity and rapid deterioration with 
age. Too short continuation of the cure leaves the goods 
“undercured,” soft, tacky, or porous, and practically without 
elastic effect. 

Curing in wet steam is 


even distribution of heat in the goods, hence irregularity of cure 


indesirable because it results in un- 


and tendency to undercure. Dry steam circulation in the heater 
and constant elimination of condensation are essential to uni- 
form heat distribution, either in a boiler or press cure vulcani- 
zation. 


THE NECESSITY OF GRADUAL INCREASE IN TEMPERATURE. 

It is always desirable in vulcanizing rubber goocs in large 
masses, as, for example, thousands of feet of hose on poles or 
solid tires in molds, to raise the heat gradually over a given 
period to allow for heating the hose poles or molds to the point 
where they will not cause loss of heat by condensation, and thus 
allow the rubber to attain the vulcanizing temperature of the 
steam. Sometimes this result is obtained by raising the tem- 
perature of the heater gradually and sometimes by raising it in 
a series of steps. The object is to ensure the application of the 
vulcanization temperature to the goods for a prescribed length 
of time. 

Having determined a suitable plan of conducting the heat 
progressively, these conditions may be positively reproduced at 
will by mechanical means. By hand-regulation the rise of heat 
from stage to stage lacks uniformity and the vulcanizing tem- 
perature never remains constant, but fluctuates seriously. 

These irregularities have a marked influence on the perfection 
and uniformity of cure and frequently are the cause of perplex- 
ing freak conditions very baffling to eliminate. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF VULCANIZATION. 

The introduction of automic control of time, temperature and 
exhaust has made possible perfect vulcanization, a condition 
vitally essential to a guaranteed product. The development of 
automatic control of vulcanization has been perfected and ex- 
tensively adopted in American practice. The system necessi- 
tates special instruments and system of piping, but is not subject 
to disarrangement and is positive and reliable in operation. 


STEAM CONTROL. 
The principle on which steam control is regulated is the trans- 
mission and multiplication of the motion of a capsular spring 
which expands and contracts with changes in temperature and 


consequent change in steam pressure. A ball valve is thus 
operated, which allows more or less air pressure to open or 
close a diaphragm-motor steam valve to a greater or less extent. 
Compressed air affords an instant, flexible and effective means 
for doing any amount of work required, especially when the 
steam temperature shows only a slight tendency to change, and 
when, therefore, the capsular spring moves only an infinitesimal 
extent. 

For the operation of a tire-vulcanizing press a compound 
controller is frequently used. One of these controllers main- 
tains a uniform steam temperature within the press, while the 
other takes care of the exhaust at the bottom of the press by 
periodically relieving the heater of the water of condensation 
and the super-saturated steam. An automatic time control in- 
strument is set to regulate progressive increase of temperature 
and the duration of the cure, at which point it promptly shuts off 
the steam supply and opens the exhaust. It can also be arranged 
to turn on cold water for flooding and cooling the contents of the 
vulcanizer. 


CHARTING THE CURE. 

In the system of vulcanization control is usually included a 
recording thermometer which produces on a chart a graphic 
record of just what the controllers have accomplished in main- 
taining uniform temperature and time and serves as a perma- 
nent record. Examination of the charted records shows the 
perfect exactness with which it is possible to control the time 
and heat of the vulcanizing operation. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

John B. Maus, export manager of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, whose portrait appeared in our 
issue of September 1, 1918, has just returned from a 15,000-mile 
trip through South America. On the evening of December 17, 
1918, he addressed the Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on the various aspects of trade in the future 
with South America. About 100 were present at the meeting. 

Mr. Maus emphasized the following needs for successful 
commercial relations with our sister republics: concentration 
on the South American market; learning to know the South 
American people; adequate knowledge of the Spanish language; 
comprehensive knowledge of geography and familiarity with 
the financial and business relations of the world; the sending 
of trained men to South America to study credits and com- 
petition; the arrangement by our banks to extend loans to 
South Americans and establish branches in their country. 

Incidentally, Mr. Maus cited the fact that in 1913 British ships 
cleared the Argentine with 1,843,328 tons of merchandise, while 
ships flying the American flag cleared only 27,190 tons. He 
advocated a great merchant marine composed of fast vessels 
manned by crews under merchantmen’s pay, to be picked from 
our Navy. 


THE RUBBER MARKET AT SINGAPORE. 


There seems to be considerable doubt as to the effect on 
the price of rubber by the present weekly Singapore auction 
sales, which last two days. On the other four days there are 
private sales between parties meeting in each other’s offices. 
There seems to be a general feeling in favor of the establish- 
ment of a rubber exchange, in which sellers could exhibit 
their samples, and where buyers and sellers could meet for 
about two hours every morning. The exchange would, at 
first, only supplement the weekly auctions. 
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The Vulcanization of Rubber at Constant Temperature and 


by a Series of Increasing Temperatures. 
By G. D. Kratz and Arthur H. Flower 


the authors. 

When vulcanization of rubber is effected by heating for a 
period of time at a definite and constant temperature, the rate of 
combination of the sulphur with the rubber decreases with the time. 
In this particular instance we have endeavored to maintain a con- 
stant rate of combination of the sulphur and rubber by a variation 
in the temperature. Our efforts have been confined primarily to 
devising a method for calculating a series of temperatures by the 
use of which the rate of vulcanization might be accurately con- 
trolled and to make a comparison of the physical characteristics 
of a rubber mix vulcanized to the same point by both 
methods. 

The vulcanization of rubber at constant temperature was re- 
garded by Weber® as consisting in a chemical reaction between 
the rubber and sulphur. Later, Skellon*® also recorded results 
which tend to show that the combination of sulphur with rubber 
is strictly a chemical reaction, which is first preceded by the 
melting of sulphur and its solution in the rubber. Likewise he 
maintains that the rate of combination for unit time and constant 
temperature decreases with the decrease in the active mass of the 
sulphur present. Ostwald,‘ on the contrary, has regarded the 
vulcanization phenomena as due to an adsorption of the sulphur 
by the rubber, the rate of which, when expressed graphically, fol- 
lows the typical adsorption isotherm. Spence’ and his co- 
workers, however, have demonstrated that Weber’s vulcanization 
curves, on which Ostwald based his calculations, are subject to 
correction. They® have also shown almost conclusively that the 
vulcanization phenomenon is the resultant both of an adsorption 
and a chemical interaction of the sulphur with the rubber, so 
that the views of others are probably not entirely free from need 
of modification. 

From the results obtained by Spence it is quite obvious that 
when vulcanization is effected at constant temperature, the major 
portion of the sulphur combined with the rubber during the early 
stages of the reaction. Lowering of the initial temperature and 
subsequently increasing it at regular intervals tends to make the 
reaction proceed more uniformly. . 

In fact, for many years it has been common technical practice 
to employ this method, popularly known as a “rising cure,” 
based mainly upon the fact that it affords a means whereby 
the low heat conductivity of the rubber may be minimized rather 
than for the above reason. It is well established that in the case 
of bulky articles, unless the vulcanizing temperature is exceed- 
ingly low, or unless it is initially iow and gradually increased as 
the reaction proceeds, the outside surface may be over-vulcanized 
before the heat has thoroughly penetrated to the interior of the 
mass. 

There is a distinct and readily measurable relationship be- 
tween the time required for vulcanization and the temperature at 
which it is effected, although there is hardly sufficient evidence 
to warrant its expression as a law. Based on our previous 
observations we have been able to calculate with accuracy the 
relative rates of vulcanization for various temperatures and to 


rupee CONDENSED, this paper is given as prepared by 


cture 





1Presented before the Rubber Section at the 56th meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Cleveland, September 10 to 13, 1918. 
Chemistry of India Rubber,” 1906 edition, pp. 85-88. 
*‘India Rubber Journal,” 46 (1913), 723; “Rubber Industry,” 1914. 
«*Kolloid-Zeitschrift,”” 6 (1910), 136. 
§“Kolloid-Zeitschrift,”” 11 (1912), 28; 
1162; “Kolloid-Zeitschrift,” 11 (1912), 274 
®Ibid., 8 (1911), 304; 11 (1912), 28; 


“Chemiker-Zeitung,” 36 (1912), 


13 (1913), 265. 


apply these different temperatures so that the vulcanization-time 
curve did actually take the form of a straight line. The’ satis- 
factory results obtained were remarkable in that the degree of 
vulcanization was measured not by chemical but by physical 
means, which is shown later to be a dangerous procedure.” 

In the application of the above, however, although the accur- 
acy of our calculations and the control obtained over the rate of 
combination of the sulphur with the rubber exceeded our ex- 
pectations, the differences noted in the physical characteristics 
of a mixture vulcanized by the two methods were not widely 
different until a sulphur coefficient of 3.9 was obtained. At this 
point, vulcanization at constant temperature resulted in a pro- 
duct which was noticeably inferior to the same mixture when 
vulcanized by a series of increasing temperatures. 

This was not entirely unexpected, as, in the case of a mixture 
5 per cent of sulphur, vulcanized to the point of 
with a sulphur coefficient of 1.69, the vulcaniza- 
tion-time curve at constant temperature so closely approxi- 
mated a straight that, for all practical purposes, a unit 
amount of sulphur may be said to have combined in unit time 
by either method. In fact, the same statement may be made 
with to a vulcanization coefficient of 2.9, 
although at this point both the tensile strength and elongation, 
particularly the latter, of the mixture vulcanized at constant 
temperature were found to be slightly inferior to those obtained 
when vulcanization was effected by a series of increasing tem- 
peratures. 

Thus, our results would tend to show that the values for the 
sulphur coefficient, as previously given by others, are in all cases 
high. Even the figures 2.8 to 3.0, recommended by Spence, ap- 
pear to be excessive, while the values established by Eaton and 
Day are entirely out of question. Furthermore, it seems evi- 
dent, that, as has previously been stated by De Vries, changes in 
the rubber-sulphur mixture which determine the physical prop- 
erties of the mixture, proceed independently of those which de- 
termine the vulcanization coefficient. Or in other words, the 
past history of the sample must be known if it is to be judged 
solely on the basis of its sulphur content. 

Likewise, whatever figure may be decided upon as the cor- 
rect vulcanization coefficient for Hevea rubber, it is essential in 
order to obtain maximum physical results by vulcanization at 
constant temperature, that restrictions be placed upon the mini- 
mum amount of sulphur and catalyst allowable in the original 
mixture. For best results at constant temperature there should 
be present in the mixture such quantities of both sulphur and 
catalyst that the active mass of the sulphur is not decreased to 
an extent that will slow up the rate of reaction before the de- 
sired sulphur content is attained. If this is not taken into con- 
sideration the continued heating necessary to effect the’ com- 


containing 
“technical cure’” 


line 


reservation even up 





*This work is now being repeated, the rate of vulcanization being measured 
by both chemical and physical means. 

SThe term ‘“‘technical cure” is used to indicate that degree of vul- 
canization at which are found coincident maximum tensile strength and 
maximum elongation. This is not necessarily dependent upon the vulcani- 
zation coefficient, although a certain relationship does appear to exist be- 
tween them. “Technical cure” is thus used in contradistinction to “optimum 
cure,’ as it has been our experience that what is generally known as 

“optimum cure’ is, in most instances, for practical purposes an over-cure 
and that the previously established values for the correct vulcanization 
coefficient are for the most part high. Certainly it should not be in excess 
of 2.8 per cent. for Hevea rubber. In connection with other work we have 
also determined the vulcanization coefficient of certain rubbers other than 
Hevea. These results show that although the coefficients for these rubbers 
are not necessarily constants, as suggested by Spence and Eaton, they 
should not be in excess of the following figures: Plantation Hevea, 2.8; 
Fine Hard Para, 3.2; Red Kassai, 3.4; and Ceara (Manihot), 4.4. Samples 
of these rubbers with high coefficients were found to age quickly with rapid 
deterioration. 
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bination of the latter fractions of the sulphur undoubtedly im- 
pairs the quality of the final product 
Under certain conditions we have found it possible to obtain 


a uniform rate of vulcanization for a rubber-sulphur mixture 


by employing a previously calculated series of increasing tem 
peratures such that the vulcanization-time curve is reduced to a 
straight lin: 


By so doing we have shown that at comparatively high sul 
r . 

phur coefficients a better product is obtained by vulcanization 

with a series of increasing temperatures than with a constant 


temperature We have also found the vulcanization coefficients 


previously recommended by others to be excessive, and that, 
unless the history of the vulcanization phenomenon is fully 
known, it is unsafe to judge samples solely on the basis of their 


The mixture used by the auth heir experiments con 





sisted of the following proporti 
} t late antat ' 10¢ 
Sis _ 100 
| nie 0.33 
The rubber used was the best quality typical of its variety 
and was subjected to the minimum amount of milling necessary 
to work in all of the ingredients. The basic amine (catalyst) 


was ground to 200-mesh and was worked into the rubber be- 
fore the pigment and sulphur were added 

An investigation was made of the rate of vulcanization of 
this mixture at a constant temperature of 298 degrees F. Our 
h 


results, which confirm those previously obtained by others, are 


tabulated in Table I and are expressed graphically in Figure 1. 
By this table and figure it is also shown that although 60 per 


cent of the sulphur present in the mixture combined with the 
} 
i 


rubber during the first two hours, less than 80 per cent had en 
tered into combination at the end of 4 hours 
Taste | LCANIZA N s Cor et Temperature or 298 Decrees F 
Time of ( bine lens Permanent 
Vulcanizatior Suly r Strengt Elongatior Set 
Mir Per cent er Sq. I: Per cent Per cent 
} UU. 404 
20 66 
25 0.84 
«0 0g 7 7 4.32 
40 710 
sO 4 0) 707 
60 1.é 7 697 
70 a7 , 685 
R¢ 2.17 690 
90 2.485 5 680 
mn 2.945 c+ 678 
3.4 OF 685 
) 78 8 680 
0 43 65 





Table I that the “technical cure” for this mix- 
ture is obtained in about 60 minutes at 298 degrees F. with a 


vulcanization coefficient of 1.69 Further, while the general 
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Figure 1—VwuLcANIZATION-TIME CuRVE AT CONSTANT TeEM- 
PERATURES 
shape of the curve in Figure 1 was found to be convex to the 


I 
#-axis, that portion up to and including this 60-minute point very 


closely approximates the straight line OA. drawn through this 
point. Thus in the case of this particular mixture “technical 


vulcanization” is attained before the active mass of the sulphur 
present is decreased to an extent which would produce a marked 
decrease in the rate of vulcanization. 

It has been shown above that at a coefficient of 1.69 our 
method was not applicable for the differentiation of the small 























variations in the quality of 

the mixture, due to the ™ P 
method of vulcanization wnt Y 
employed. For this reason VA 

a comparison was made of ,,, 

the physical characteristics 

of the mixture when vulcan- 9, ti 
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t time in minutes required to effect a “technical cure” at 
that temperature. (From Figure 1a.) 

t’ = time in minutes required to effect a “technical cure” at 298 
degrees F. (From Table I.) 


c = time in minutes required to attain the desired vulcaniza- 
tion coefficient at 298 degrees F. (From Table I.) 
n number of temperatures in the series. 
‘ 
t — 
? 
Then, —— = T, where T equals the number of minutes re- 
n 


quired for vulcanization at a given temperature when employed 
in the previously established series. 

It is quite obvious that, if temperatures are chosen at random 
from the figure, the sum of the times for the complete series of 
temperatures may not be the same as the time required to effect 
the desired degree of vulcanization at a constant temperature of 
298 degrees F. On the other hand, it is easily possible to make 
a selection such that the total time of vulcanization is the same 
by either method. In order that our results might be strictly 
comparable, we chose the following series of four temperatures, 
the sum of the times of which was exactly equal to 240 minutes, 
the time required to obtain a coefficient of 3.9 at 298 degrees F 

285.5 degrees F. for 
298.0 degrees f 


302.5 degrees 
307.0 degrees F. for 


saeneees 107 minutes 

neeee e+ ob ewee ences 60 minutes 
bes cuceonceseesoes 43 minutes 
intnkebeceennncunens 30 minutes 


Total beeeukkedheneonndeensabasebos 240 minutes 


Employing the foregoing series of temperatures and times, 
the mixture was vulcanized in a button mold for a total time of 
240 minutes, samples being removed for combined sulphur esti- 
mation at hourly intervals and at each change in the vulcanizing 
temperature. These results are shown in the first four columns 
of Table II and expressed graphically by the solid line in Figure 


2. It is readily observed that the results obtained coincide al- 
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most exactly with the hypothetical straight vulcanization-time 

curve represented by the dotted line O B in Figures 1 and 2. 
Separate slab cures were then made for physical tests, at the 

temperatures and times required to produce vulcanization co- 
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efficients of 1.56, 2.96, and 3.86. The results of these tests are 
shown in the last three columns of Table II. 


Taste II]—Vuncanization py a SeErizs or IncrEasInG TEMPERATURES. 
Total Time atthe 
Time of Differ- Tensile 
Vulcan ent. Tempera- Combined Strength. Elonga- Permanent 
zation. Temps. _ ture Sulphur. Lbs. per tion. Set. 
Min. Min. Deg. F. Per cent. Sq. In. Per cent. Per cent. 
60 60 285.5 0.937 
107 107 285.5 1.567 2168 715 17.97 
107 285.5 
120 1.879 
13 298.0 
107 285.5 
167 2.702 
60 298.0 
107 285.5 
180 60 298.0 2.963 2234 714 25.52 
13 302.5 
107 285.5 
10 60 298.0 3.252 
43 302.5 
107 285.5 
240 60 298.0 3.862 1944 705 25.00 
43 302.5 
30 307 .0 


Co facilitate comparison, the results of these physical tests, 
together with those obtained at the same sulphur coefficient when 
vulcanization was effected at a constant temperature of 298 de- 
grees F., have been grouped together in Table III. From this 
table it is seen that there is very little difference in the tensile 
strength of the mixture at coefficients of 1.69 or 2.94 when vul- 
canized by either method. But in both instances, a series of in- 
creasing temperatures appears to produce a product of superior 
elongation. When the coefficient is increased to 3.9, however, it 
is seen that the product obtained by employing a series of in- 
creasing temperatures is markedly superior to that obtained at 
constant temperature, both as to tensile strength and percentage 


of elongation. 


Taste III 

Tensile Strength. Elongation 
Combined Sulphur. Lbs. per Sq. In. Per cent. ; 

Constant Increasing Constant Increasing Constant Increasing 

Temp. Temp. Temp, Temp. Temp emp. 
1.699 1.567 2277 2168 697 715 
2.945 2.963 2156 2234 678 714 
3.920 3.860 1435 1944 652 705 


It is recognized that the results which have been recorded 
herein are not subject to indiscriminate or general application. 

This work has been confined to the investigation of one 
rubber-sulphur mixture only, and our calculations have been 
based on the correct or “technical cure” of the mixture as being 
obtained after vulcanization for 60 minutes at 298 degrees F. 
However, as the comparisons made are relative, and as the prin- 
ciple involved will apply to other mixtures and other vulcaniza- 
tion coefficients, we are warranted in drawing the following con- 
clusions : 

1—That it is possible to calculate and apply a series of in- 
creasing temperatures such that the vulcanization-time curve for 
any rubber-sulphur mixture may be made a straight line, the 
slope of which is dependent on the temperatures employed and 
the amount of catalyst present. 








2—That in vulcanization at a constant temperature, in order 
to procure maximum physical properties, sulphur must be pres- 
ent in the mixture in such an amount that its active mass is not 
decreased to an extent which will appreciably slow up the rate 
of reaction before the deSired vulcanization coefficient is attained. 

3—That for rubber-sulphur mixtures containing 5 per cent or 
ess of total sulphur, the physical properties of the mixture, when 
vulcanized by a series of increasing temperatures, are superior 
to those obtained by vulcanization at constant temperature; this 
is particularly true at vulcanization coefficients of 2.8 or above. 

4—That the vulcanization coefficient for Mevea rubber is 
probably between 1.7 and 2.8. 

5—That it is dangerous to evaluate samples of vulcanized rub- 
ber solely on the basis of their vulcanization coefficients. 


The use of motor-truck trailers has been limited to light 
loads and fairly level roads, due to the impossibility of 
controlling heavily loaded trailers with ordinary brakes. With 
the application of specially designed air-brake equipment this 
difficulty disappears and the motor truck and trailer become 
successful factors in the transportation of interurban freight. 
This opens a new field of business for the manufacturers of air- 
brake hose and one that presents an assured future. 

A two-ton truck and a five-ton trailer with a seven-ton load 
afforded an exceptional test in a recent trial run where 250 

















TRUCK AND TRAILER Egurppep With Atr-BRAKES. 
miles of mountains were encountered with grades as stiff as 
19 per cent, and four miles long. The fact that the train 
was held under control under all conditions without damaging 
the brake linings, speaks well for the brake equipment. For 
exceptionally severe service, as in construction work, the use 
of armored hose is contemplated. 

With this equipment the use of pneumatic tires is more 
appealing to the truck owner, as there is always a reliable 
means of inflation at hand, and as the pneumatic tire gains 
prestige in the trucking field, air brakes should be the stand- 
ard equipment on all trucks, whether a trailer is to be used 
or not. (The Parker Appliance Co., 2619 Vermont avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio.) 

NO RUBBER STANDARD AT SINGAPORE. 

In Singapore there is no official rubber standard, and each 
person uses the description that he considers most apt. The 
Singapore unofficial standard of sheet, called “prime,” is higher 
than the London official standard of sheet, called “f. a. q.,’ 
and rubber that would be thrown out in Singapore as not 
coming up to the level of “prime sheet,” might often pass 
the London “f. a. q.” standard. On the other hand, rubber 
with the marks of a well-known “crack” rubber estate might 
fetch a premium of a half-penny or so in London over the 
price for standard quality. That rubber would be “prime” 
in Singapore. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE VULCANIZATION PROCESS.’ 

R. A. W. VAN ROSSEM, Director of the Institute of the 

International Association for Rubber Cultivation in the 

Netherland Indies, has compiled the Institute studies of 
the influence of various factors on the vulcanization process. 
The studies here reported were restricted to the treatment of 
hot vulcanization only. Following brief introductory remarks 
on the well-known objects and results of the vulcanization 
process, the influence of various important factors are considered. 
The results obtained are given below in condensed form. 


INFLUENCE OF THE METHOD oF PLASTICIZING AND WASHING ON 
THE VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT. 


There is no doubt that very intense plasticizing can be carried 
out without having any influence on the velocity of vulcanizing, 
as appears from results expressed in terms of the vulcanization 
coefficient of a mixture of 9214 parts Hevea crépe and 7% parts 
sulphur, cured according to the standard method. (Tue INpra 
Russer Wortp, September 1, 1918, page 723.) 


Prasticrzinc on Retative Viscosity anp VELOCITY OF 


INFLUENCE OF 
VULCANIZATION. 


Relative Viscosity 
5% Solution in 

Benzine of Plas- 
ticized Mixture. 


Vulcanization 


lay of . 
as Coefficient. 


Plasticizing 
Normal 
10 times extra. 
30 times extra... 
60 times extra 


The marked decrease of viscosity shown in the table is notable. 
This decrease takes place at a slower rate when the manipulation 


is carried out without rest. In this case the period of rest was 
short and had little influence. If the rubber is allowed to cool, 
as over night, it is much more affected when milled again. Prob- 
ably on much longer plasticizing a greater decline of viscosity 
will take place. 

Whereas, Weber’, and Spence and Ward’ find that the velocity 
of vulcanization is independent of the duration of plasticizing, 
Axelrod* that plasticized rubber takes up more 
sulphur than the normally treated. No indication of this fact 
with very strongly plasticized rubbers was found at the Institute. 

There is no doubt that on the washing rolls rubber is de- 
polymerized in a way corresponding to that on the mixing rolls 
but also there washing substances which 
affect the velocity of vulcanization. This has been proved with 
certainty by the Institute for Para rubbers and also for special 
rubbers prepared according to evaporation processes. 


Time or Cure 


It appears that the quantity of combined sulphur increases 
about in proportion to the duration of the vulcanizing time. 


finds strongly 


may be removed by 


AND THE VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT. 


TEMPERATURE AND THE VULCANIZING COEFFICIENT. 


From the tabulated results of three series of experiments on 
the same rubber and sulphur mixing it is deduced that the 
temperature coefficient for an interval of nine degrees C. is 
greater than two. With ten degrees difference of temperature 
the results diverge more, and with six degrees difference, have 
a greater tendency to similarity. Consequently it may be safely 
assumed that for temperatures not varying much from the 
technical ones, van’t Hoff’s rule will prevail, namely, that the 
temperature coefficient is between two and three. Whether this 
~ MCormunications of the Netherland Government Institute for advising 
the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry-—Part V1! 

**The Chemistry of India Rubber,” 1902, page 16 


®“Kolloid-Zeitschrift,”” 11, 1912, page 27% 
1000 + 352 


*“Gummi-Zeitung,” 24 age 


holds for temperatures below 100 and above 160 degrees C. re- 
mains to be investigated. 


Appep SULPHUR AND THE VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT. 


This matter was studied on mixes of rubber and sulphur rang- 
ing from 2% to 20 per cent of sulphur, vulcanized at 50 pounds 
of steam for 1% hours. The results show that there is a direct 
relation between the coefficient of vulcanization and the sulphur 
present. 


Viscosity oF Raw RuBBER AND THE COEFFICIENT OF VULCANIZA- 
TION. 

There exists for first latex rubbers a close correlation between 
the viscosity of the raw product and the velocity of vulcanization. 
This correlation is striking because the rubber has been strongly 
depolymerized before devulcanization, even with the normal 
way of working. All first latex rubbers will probably be depoly- 
merized on prolonged plasticizing to an identical degree of vis- 
cosity. In practice a highly viscous rubber will be less depoly- 
merized before vulcanization than a less viscous one. The above- 
mentioned correlation, however, does not become less striking 
in consequence, for it has been seen above that the velocity 
of vulcanization is independent of the amount of plasticizing. 
It is very probable, in view of experimental results, that rubber 
low in viscosity vulcanizes much more slowly than highly 
viscous rubber. 

In order to throw light on the influences which dominate the 
process of transforming pure raw rubber into the cured product 
the following points were investigated: (1) Is increase of 
breaking load attributable to less depolymerization of the rubber 
before vulcanization? (2) Is increase of breaking load due to 
the specific property of building up more quickly while being 
vulcanized in the case of a rubber of higher viscosity number? 

Experimentally it was found that a test piece made from a 
brand of rubber whose solution shows a high viscosity number, 
becomes stronger than one made from a species which gives a less 
viscous solution, because the inherent properties of the first cause 
it to vulcanize with greater rapidity. Under normal circum- 
stances such a test piece becomes still stronger, because the 
highly viscous rubber is far less depolymerized during the same 
amount of work exerted upon it by the mixing rolls than a 
rubber which is less viscous. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF Restn, AsH, NITROGEN AND 
THE Decree oF ACIDITY ON THE VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT. 


Opinions are divided as to whether the presence of resin is an 
advantage to vulcanization of rubber or not. The work of the 
Institute, by Van Heurn, indicates, without restriction, that with 
standard vulcanization the influence of resin on the mechanical 
properties of rubber is to lower the breaking strength. 

Later, on elaborating numerous data, Van Rossem found the 
peculiarity of first latex rubbers, that there exists a correlation 
between the percentage of resin and the velocity of vulcaniza- 
tion and that with the increase of the resin percentage, velocity 
increases on the average. Though the correlation coefficient has 
a comparatively low value, still there is a distinctly positive 
correlation between the percentage of resin and the vulcaniza- 
tion coefficient. That this correlation exists is especially re- 
markable because from Van Heurn’s tests just mentioned, it 
appeared that the addition of rubber resins causes the breaking 
strength to decline and elongation at break to increase. 

The way the resins can affect the mechanical properties of 
rubber was revealed by a study of elongation diagrams and led 
to the following conclusions: 

1, By extracting the resin a change in mechanical properties 
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takes place requiring more strain to produce the same elongation, 
because the rubber gains in stiffness. 

2. After adding the extracted resin the original diagram of 
elongation is recovered except that the curve does not extend 
quite as far. 

3. Addition of double the quantity of resin produces a greater 
elongation for the same stress, the rubber thus having become 
more “supple.” 

It should not be lost sight of that the contradiction between 
the above-mentioned positive correlation and the influence of 
resins may be apparent, no corresponding vulcanization co- 
efficients having been determined. It is possible that the resins 
have an accelerating influence on the binding of sulphur, or they 
may cause a marked decline of the mechanical properties. 

It should further be noted that by “percentage of resin” is de- 
noted the acetone extract, and that these terms are not identical, 
as the acetone extract also contains non-resinous or nitrogenous 
compounds. Possibly some of the ingredients of this acetone 
extract have an accelerating effect and it may be because of this 
that the correlation between velocity of vulcanization and percent- 
age of resin is not more distinct. 

From the data for 214 samples of first latex crépe Van Rossem 
found that there exists in general no correlation between the per- 
centage of ash in the raw rubber and the velocity of vulcanization. 

From 134 samples he determined that there exists no correlation 
between the nitrogen percentage of the raw rubber and the vul- 
canization coefficient. 

In this respect Clayton Beadle and Stevens have shown that 
the insoluble part, rich in nitrogen, accelerates vulcanization, and 
Stevens found that different nitrogenous compounds, such as 
peptone and casein, act in the same way. These tests retain their 
value, but, according to the preceding, the more or less accelerat- 
ing action of the so-called insoluble part may no longer be at- 
tributed to the nitrogen percentage. This does not mean that 
artificially added nitrogenous compounds may not act on the 
velocity of vulcanization, nor should it prevent other natural in- 
gredients in the raw rubber from acting in a similar way. 

No correlation exists between the degree of acidity of the rub- 
ber and the velocity of vulcanization. This is somewhat surpris- 
ing, since acid acts to retard the velocity. In the meantime it 
should be remembered that the degree of acidity can be only 
incompletely determined. 

FILLERS AND ACCELERATORS AND THE VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT. 

The addition of not too large quantities of inorganic fillers 
which are inactive in respect to sulphur, does not practically 
change the velocity of vulcanization. 

Whether an inorganic or an organic material will act as an 
inert filler or as a catalyst in the vulcanization process is uncer- 
tain of prediction. The action of old ground rubber, reclaimed 
rubber and rubber substitutes is a study of great importance, but 
this for the present is prevented by a number of difficulties. 

(To be continued.) 





METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 
DETERMINATION OF FREE CARBON IN RUBBER GOODS. 


H. SMITH and S. W. Epstein, of the Bureau of Stand- 

¢ ards, read before the Rubber Section of the American 

Chemical Society at Cleveland, September 10 to 13, 1918, a paper 

on the determination of free carbon in rubber goods. Follow- 

ing is an abstract of their investigations and conclusions and 
their method of analysis in full: 

The authors state that the main object in the determination 
of free carbon in rubber goods is to permit the determina- 
tion of the rubber content by difference. The most widely used 
method for the determination of rubber is to calculate it as the 
difference between 100 per cent and the sum of ash, total sul- 
phur, and various extracts. This method is subject to wide 





error when free carbon is present and no allowance is made 
for it. 

The nitric acid methods of Henry William Jones’ and of 
W. A. Caspari* were not found entirely satisfactory. The 
authors have found that the action of nitric acid is to attack the 
carbon of lampblack and gas black and it is necessary to correct 
the analytic results as obtained by ignition loss to compensate 
for the error caused by the formation of compounds from the 
free carbon. The attack of amorphous carbon by nitric acid 
renders an accurate determination by this method impossible, 
but the error is sufficiently uniform and small to allow practical 
determinations. 


DETAILS OF METHOD AS FINALLY ADOPTED. 


Extract a one-gram sample for six hours with acetone and 
then for three hours with chloroform or carbon bisulphide. 
Transfer the sample to a 250 cc. beaker and heat on the steam 
bath until it no longer smells of chloroform. Add a few cc. of 
hot concentrated nitric acid and allow to stand in the cold for 
about 10 minutes. Add 50 cc. more of hot concentrated nitric 
acid, taking care to wash down the sides of the beaker. Heat 
on the steam bath for about one hour or until the disappearance 
of all bubbles or foam from the surface. Pour the liquid, while 
hot, into a Gooch crucible containing a fairly thick pad of ig- 
nited asbestos. Filter by applying gentle suction and wash well 
with hot concentrated nitric acid. Empty the filter flask, wash 
the filter alternately with acetone and benzo] until the filtrate is 
colorless. Next wash it well with a hot 15 per cent solution 
of sodium hydroxide. Test for the presence of lead by running 
some warm ammonium acetate solution, containing an excess 
of ammonium hydroxide, through the pad into a solution of 
sodium chromate. If a yellow precipitate forms, the pad must 
be washed with the ammonium acetate solution until the wash- 
ings no longer precipitate the sodium chromate solution. Next 
wash the residue well with warm five per cent hydrochloric acid 
solution. Remove the crucible from the funnel, taking care 
that the outside is clean, and dry it in an air bath for 1% hours 
at 150 degrees C. Weigh, burn off the carbon at a dull red heat, 
and reweigh. The difference in weight represents approximately 
105 per cent of the carbon originally present in the form of lamp- 
black or gas black. 

It is recommended that 0.5-gram samples be taken for com- 
pounds containing over ten per cent of free carbon and one- 
gram samples be taken for compounds containing less than this 
amount. 

AUTHORS’ REMARKS ON METHOD 

The factor of 105 per cent as a ratio between the ignition loss 
and the amount of carbon present was arrived at from the re- 
sults of a large number of determinations made at the Bureau 
of Standards. Gas black determinations ran from 101 to 106 
per cent and lampblack determinations from 100 to 108 per cent. 
Results were. obtained on different samples containing large 
amounts of mineral rubber, lead (both in of oxide 
and sulphate), reclaimed rubber of various kinds, glue, substi- 
tute, sulphides of antimony, talc, etc. In all cases the results 
came between 101 and 108 per cent of the carbon originally 
present. By using the factor of 105 per cent, the maximum di- 
vergence is four per cent and the usual divergence very small. 

In our analysis of the gas black and lampblack used in our 
experiments, we determined the volatile loss at 100 degrees C., 
the acetone extractable matter, and the ash, and assumed the 
remainder of our samples to be carbon. Our results have been 
calculated to this basis, and justify routine 
laboratory use. 


the form 


the method for 


2 Fourth International Rubber Congress. 
2“India Rubber Laboratory Practice.” 





Replete with information for rubber. manufacturers—Mr. 


Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
y ID Coatinc Composition \ liquid coating composition 
comprising linseed oil, rosin, gutta percha, gum arabic, shel 
lac and gasoline in prescribed proportions. (Frank Picard, Fall 
River, Mass. United States patent No. 1,281,650.) 


As a new catalyst for hardening oils, finely divided 


CATALYST } 
poreless native amorphous silica of the character of that occur- 
ring in asbestos deposits, such silica being of a fineness as high 
as 400-mesh and carrying reduced nickel. (Alexander Schwarc- 
man, assignor to Kellogg Products, Inc., both of Buffalo, N. Y 
United States patent No. 1,282,297.) 

RuspBer COMPOSITION AND Metuop.—Vulcanized compositions 


and products of light color, which comprises incorporating with 


a vulcanizable ingredient of the composition to be vulcanized, a 


light-colored semi-solid to solid bitumen, obtainable by the de- 
structive distillation of coal-tar pitch, and subjecting the compo 
sition to vulcanization. (John M. Weiss, assignor to The Bar- 
rett Co., both of New York City. United States patent No. 


1,282,505.) 


GERMANY 


REGENERATING OF VULCANIZED Rupper.—The regeneration of 
soft vulcanized rubber is effected as follows Vulcanized rubber 


is heated to a high temperature, without melting, in a vacuum or 
in an inert gas, and the harmful effect of the air on heated rubber 
is avoided by rapid cooling; for example, by treatment with cold 
water, or solutions of sodium carbonate or alkali. (B. J. F. 
Varenhorst, The Hague, and J. G. Fol, Dell, Netherland Indies. 


German patent No. 302,995, March 19, 1914.) 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Process OF MAKING RuspBer Sponces.—A process for pro- 
ducing an antimony-colored rubber sponge of low specific 
gravity comprising a batch of material including chiefly rub- 
ber, to which is added a softening agent, sulphuret of an- 
timony, a rubber substitute and a softening medium con- 
taining a blowing agent acting late in the period of vulcan- 
ization, and a softening medium acting when cold to stiffen 
the mass and having substantially no retarding effect upon 
the reformation of the mass during vulcanization. With this 


mass is mixed a body-forming medium of low specific grav- 


ity, the main blowing agent and an ingredient for retarding 
the blowing action in the, first stages of vulcanization. This 
mixing is worked until it reaches the consistency of soft 
putty and after aging is formed into the desired shape and 
vulcanized. The cured article is mechanically compressed to 
break its unbroken cell walls, and finished by trimming off 
the skin, exposing the porous body (The Miller Rubber Co., 
assignee of Richard Griffith and Charles F. Flemming—all 


of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 186,291.) 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

LeATHER SuBSTITUTES.—A coarse felt impregnated and covered 
with a mixture of leather powder, vulcanized rubber powder, and 
free sulphur heated to a semi-liquid state, with which may be 
incorporated rosin, sodium silicate, and coloring matter. After 
mixture and heating, the material is forced in semi-liquid condi- 
tion into the open pores and coated on the surface of coarse felt 
and cooled until solid. (J. Ward, 31 Gratton Road, Queen’s 
Park, Bedford, England. British patent No. 119,304.) 

Trre Puncture Composition.—A composition for sealing pneu- 
matic tires, etc., consisting of the following ingredients, the pre- 
ferred proportions being as stated, namely: water, two quarts; 
granulated cork, four ounces; powdered cork, two ounces; talc, 


one pound; white lead, eight ounces, and gum arabic, two ounces. 
(W. P. Thompson, 6 Lord street, Liverpool, England. [Puncture 
Cure, Limited, 19 Union Bank Building, Calgary, Canada.] Brit- 
ish patent No. 119,324.) 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 

BURETTE-CALIBRATING PIPETTE. 
FN ae \L burette-calibrating pipette has been perfected by 
C. W. Foulk, of the Department of Chemistry, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and interestingly described by- him 
in a reprint from an _ article originally published in 
the “Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
n August, 1915, page 689. The _ illustration 


= 
ry shows the pipette attached to the outlet of a 
burette to be calibrated. All previously 
\ described burettes of this sort have had a 
tle mark on the lower stem which served as a 
= Vi zero point. In the present instance it is 


evident, as the accompanying figure will il- 
lustrate, that if the pipette has previously 
filled and emptied, the flow will begin at the 
top of the boring through the plug of the 
cock at A. Thus the point A is a zero mark 





\ UF to which the adjustment of liquid is auto- 
fj matically regulated by the position of the 
A . cock. This zero point is more accurate than 
CZ | a mark around the lower stem would be on 
account of the boring. (The 
\U J) | | Kauffman-Lattimer Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.) 
hihi a i 
Depenstthen A NEW COMBUSTION BULB. . 
CALIBRATING : ‘ 
A very convenient and easily | 
PIPETTE. : ; . ' 
cleaned combustion bulb is here w! ti 
shown. It is extremely simple in construction 
and has no stop-cocks to work loose and leak, | | 
or stick tight and cause breakage by attempted | | 
removal. It weighs about 125 grams when fufly 1 i 
charged and has a demonstrated capacity of i i 








absorbing up to four grams of carbon dioxide _ 
COMBUSTION 


Bu_s. 


without loss when the gas current is flowing at 
the rate of 500 c.c. per minute. (The Kauffman- 
Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio.) 


HIGH VACUUM PUMP. 

The most recent development in high vacuum pumps for 
laboratory and commercial purposes is represented by the Cenco- 
Nelson pumps. They are compact, operate with very small ex- 
penditure of power, require no attention when in operation and 
last indefinitely. They measure 
about seven inches high by five 








inches in diameter at the base and 





weigh about ten pounds. The two- 





I 


stage pump contains two pairs of 
gears, arranged one above the 





other. The upper pair takes the air 
from the inlet tube and delivers it 











to the lower pair, which forces it 
out through the exhaust. The three- 
stage contains three pairs of gears 
A, similarly arranged and produces a 
higher vacuum. To offset the heat- 
ing effect in operation a water cir- 
culation system is provided. (Central Scientific Co., 460 East 








High Vacuum Pump. 


Ohio street, Chicago, Illinois.) 


BARIO. 

Bario metal is a successful substitute for platinum for labora- 
tory crucibles and other utensils. Bario is a brilliant grayish- 
white, non-magnetic metal, melting at 3100 degrees F. and 
upwards, according to grade. It is not attacked by nitric, 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, acetic or oxalic acids, nor 
by alkalies, sea water, ammonia, iodine, etc. (The Bario Metal 
Corp., 167 West 18th street, New York City.) 
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New Machinery and Appliances. 


THE W-S-M HYDRAULIC SOLID-TIRE PRESS. 
NECESSARY part of the equipment of truck service sta- 
A Speed, 
char- 


tions and garages is a solid-tire applying press. 
should be the 


must be 


simplicity and strength prominent 


acteristics of this machine that always ready and ef- 


ficient and require but 
little 
knowledge in the op- 


mechanical 
eration of mounting 
and, demounting tires 


Such _ specifications 


are embodied in the 
press shown in the 
accompanying _ illus- 


tration It 
by hydraulic pressure 


operates 
built in two 
150 


pressure 


and is 
sizes with and 
200-ton 


The frame con- 


rat- 
ings. 
struction and strength 
are 
take 


fittings 
able to 


of the 
amply 
the 


care of occa- 


serious over- 
that 
manded in 


To 


sional 


loads are de- 
service. 

tire 
the lowered, 
the placed 
on lower platen, with 
the tire in position 
above it. The belt is 
thrown onto tight pulley, and the control valve closed. 


mount a 
ram is 
wheel is 





MounTING TirrE—BEGINNING OF STROKE. 


To demount the tire a ring is placed on the lower platen, 
just large enough to clear wheel, which is placed upon it. A 
second ring, or a set of blocks as is sometimes used, is placed 
The control valve is then closed, 
(The Wellman-Seaver- 


on the circumference of tire. 
and the tire pressed down off of wheel. 
Morgan Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


TWO-DIP SPREADER FOR CORD FASBRIC. 

This machine is particularly designed for coating cord fabric, 
providing two coats with a short drying operation between the 
two immersions and a somewhat longer and more thorough 
process after the second coat. 

The let-off for handling the fabric is carried on a separate 
stand on the feed end of the machine, delivering the fabric to 
the machine under a light tension. The fabric passes through 
the first tank and receives a heavy coat of cement, the excess 
being removed by a scraper bar, and the pressure being regulated 
by a spring. The fabric is then carried over two vertical steam- 
coils and partially dried before being delivered to the second 
tank, at which point it is given an additional coat. It is then 
thoroughly dried over a bank of four vertical steam-coils and 
delivered to an external wind-up stand which also carries a fric- 
tion let-off for the liner. 

The fabric in passing through the machine is driven by six 
rolls carried on the bottom framework on plain bearings and 
driven by an endless belt. Idler rolls are provided over each 
drying section and are mounted on ball bearings, the first four 
rolls being of the spreader type, insuring a smooth finish. 

Drying coils, tanks, driving and idler rolls are all mounted on 
an angle-iron frame which is rigidly braced and supported. 





This framework is enclosed except for a short distance above 
the floor line by a sheet-metal cover, the driving side of which 
consists of 


removable doors. The side section includes a con- 
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\ Corp-Faspric SPREADER AND Dryer. 


for an 
Due to the 
usual to 


the 
nature of the cement and vapors, it is 
the 


designed 


nection exhaust fan to assist in removing vapor. 


inflammable 
main 
for 


vide a building isolated from 


this 


pr separate 
the 


the cement 


For reason machine has been 


that 
be driven from the same motor. 
& Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.) 


plant. 


countershaft and exhaust fan 


(The Turner, Vaughn 


drive so churns 


may 


THE LARGEST TUBING MACHINE. 

variety 
of rubber products that range from the smallest rod to the 
solid 


Tubing machines are invaluable in making a great 
tire. That the mechanical development of these 
kept the 
shown by the accompanying illustration of the largest tubing 


machine. 1918 product with the 


largest 


machines has pace with manufacturing demands is 


It is interesting to compare this 























Tue Royte Perrectep TuBING MACHINE 
original Kiel tubing machine, built in 1876, and shown elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Royle perfected tubing machine was built for making 
The die limits 
Extra large dies of 83% inches may be used. 


solid tires and has a cylinder bore of 9 inches. 
are 3 to 6 inches. 


The machine weighs 18,000 pounds and occupies a floor space 
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of 48 by 158 inches 
and reduction gear. 


It is driven by a 100-horse-power motor 
(John Royle & Sons, Paterson New Jersey.) 


THE BRUSH CLOTH STRETCHER. 

Many kinds of fabrics are used in making certain rubber prod- 
ucts, and require special treatment before and after calendering 
For this 
purpose the brush cloth-stretcher here pictured is recommended, 
as it smooths out the cloth and improves the finish of the goods. 
It is used to advantage on balloon cloth during the process of 
stretching and removing 


or proofing, that of stretching being quite important. 


coating, and works equally well for 


wrinkles from tire-building fabric, breaker fabric, sheetings, 
drills and stockinet. Rubberized materials or tacky goods can be 
smoothed and stretched on this machine, without damage to 


finish, during the process of spreading. 

The principle of stretching cloth from the center toward the 
selvedge with this device is said to differ from that of any other 
The bristled rolls are made 


employed for a similar 


disk 


purpose 


up of units, into which the bristles are set at an angle 





| 

















BrusH StretcHerR THRowN Orr Drum or CALENDER ROL! 


These disks are assembled and firmly locked upon a shaft, so that 
the bristles itward the shaft. The 
mounted shafts are hung upon a frame designed to allow the 
application of the bristled rolls to the drying cylinders or cal- 
ender rolls or other surface, at any desired pressure, which is 
regulated according to the nature of the fabric to be stretched 
and the An important feature of 
this stretcher is that it The 
on the calender roll or drum in the usual way, and 
They 
may be quickly removed The 
stretcher rolls are not mechanically driven, but revolve when 
brought in contact with.the moving surface of the goods. Each 
bristle catches a different thread of the fabric at the same time, 
effect of pushing the cloth outward from the 
strain, as the 


point from the center of 


amount of stretch desired. 


does not require to 


be threaded-up. 
cloth is run 
the stretcher rolls are brought in contact with the goods. 


by a simple adjustment device. 


which has the 
center 
action of the multitude of 
lutely uniform, and thé perfect flexibility of the bristles eliminates 
all possibility of disturbing the finish of the goods in any way. 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. ) 


without any undue 


bristles working in unison is abso- 


toward the selvedge 


(Sidney Birch Co., Inc., 


PROCESS PATENTS. 


ufacture and varnishing. 


Q. 1,281,374 Balloon mar 
s u Mo 
1,281,757 Tire repairing. G. E, 
J. 


1,282,160 Sealing ends of rubber hose 


H. E. Honeywell, 






such 
} Merritt, Danvers, assignor to 
»ducts Co., Boston, both in Massachusetts. 

iting to surfaces S Parkin, 


1,282,259. Electrolytic pro 


Cleve- 


f tread and sidewall stocks for tires. B. Darrow, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C., both of Akron, O, 


Preparation 


asssignor to 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Covering rubher-covered electric cables. 
Co., and G 
well Heath, 


Fullers Wire & Cable 


119,178 x 
Grove Road, Chad- 


Woodland Works, 


Fuller, 
Essex 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
PNEUMATIC SHOE-PRESS. 


HIS invention consolidates the parts of a rubber boot or 
shoe before vulcanization, by the action of compressed air 

or a suitable fluid under pressure and control by the operator. 
The receptacle A is 
provided with a hinged 
cover B of the breech- 
block type. A cup-shaped 
conoidal last support C 
is lined with soft rubber 
that accommodates dif- 
ferent lasts and seals the 
chamber by means of the 








end of the last. The 
adjustment for different 
lengths of lasts is ef- 


fected by the movement 
of the last support that 
slides in the cylinder D. 
The stem of the last- 
support has a left-hand 
thread screwing in the end of E, which has a right-hand screw 
connection with the cylinder-wall exterior and adjustable by 
handwheel F. A spring plate G forms a back-rest for the 
lasted shoe. 

A last with a shoe thereon is placed in the chamber with the 
top of the last resting in the last-support, and the back of the 
heel resting against the back-rest. The cover is then closed and 
locked and the compressed air turned into the chamber, its 
effect being to force the last more tightly into the packing mem- 














GAMMETER’S SHOE-PREss. 


‘ber and also to press the shoe tightly against the surface of the 


last. The air between the shoe and the last is expelled through 
the vent holes and the parts of the shoe are consolidated by 
the difference between the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
inside of the last and the external pressure in the chamber. 
When the operation is completed the chamber is opened and the 
lasted shoe removed and vulcanized in the usual way. (J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
a corporation of New York, United States patent No. 1,283,144.) 
OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

O. 1,281,461. Trimming machine. A. J. Wills, Brookfield, Mass.; 

N M. B. Wills, executrix of A. J. Wills, deceased. 
1,281,463. Machine for plaiting rubber fabric. A. J. Wills, Brook- 
field, Mass.: M. B. Wills, executrix of A. J. Wills, deceased. 


Collapsible core for tires. FF. B, Converse, Akron, O., assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 


Collapsible core for tires. G. H. Lewis, assignor to The Fisk 
Rubber Co.—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
A, Replogle, assignor to The Goodyear 


Soapstone brush M. 


Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
1,282,085. Apparatus for testing rubber. W. Jameson, Springfield, assignor 
to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in Mass. 
1,282,294, Unwrapping machine. A. W. Ross, Akron, O. 
1,282,503. Shoe-dipping machine. J. H. Wall, Bristol, R. I. 
1,282,643. Testing-machine clamp. H. L. Scott, Providence, R. I. 
1,282,644. Testing machine. H. L. Scott, Providence, R. I. 
1,283,038. Repair vulcanizer. J. E. Bancroft, Toledo, assignor to The 


National Rubber & Specialties Cc., Cincinnati, both in Ohio. 
75. Vulcanizing-patch-holding device. W. E. Nye, Highlands, Cal. 
7. Power stitcher for retreading autemobile tires. R. H. Sikes, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Rubber-mixing machine. F. H. Banbury, Ansonia, Conn., U. 
S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 


119,241. 


119,242. Rubber-mixing machine. F. H. Banbury, Ansonia, Conn, U. 
SA. (Not yet accepted.) 

119,269. Apparatus for trimming rubber heel-pads, soles and tips for 
boots, etc. Wood-Milne, Limited, and J. Sumner, Ribble 
Bank Mills, Preston, Lancashire. 

119,394. Expansible tire mold. S. Yoshida, 88 Kanasugi-Kamimachi, 
Shitaya-Ku, Tokio, Japan. 

119,622. Calendering machine. W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 28 Southamp- 
Buildings, London. (Morgan & Wright, Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A.) 
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Rubber-Producing Weeds in Germany. 


N the fall of 1906 the Editor of this journal was in Hanover, 
Germany, the guest of the late Dr. Adolph Prinzhorn, one of 
the founders of the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha 

Co. Dr. Prinzhorn in addition to his knowledge of rubber manu- 
facture had studied crude rubber production thoroughly in South 
America, Africa and in the Far East. Speaking of crude rubber 
supplies for Germany if for any reason wild and plantation 
sources failed, he said: 


We have done much in synthetic rubber, and if forced to do it 
could make it in quantity in times of peace. If we were at war, 
however, the basic materials for such manufacture would not be 
available. Therefore, I do not believe that we could depend upon 
synthetic rubber. There are, however, as you know, many lesser 
producers found in the temperate zone, as the milkweed, for ex- 
ample. We have many such in Germany, Austria, Asia Minor 
and in Southern Russia. Were crude rubber so scarce that it sold 
in Germany, say, at $10 a pound, such sources would inevitably 
be utilized. Indeed, they are all being examined and classified by 
our botanists as a possible supply if normal sources become un- 
available. They also offer cultivation possibilities for rubber 
alone, or for rubber, fiber, and other useful by-products. 


Reviewing the conversation in the light of the present situation 
in Germany, it is wonderfully interesting. Very little rubber 
from the Amazon, from Africa, or from the great plantations in 








SoncHuS OLERACEUS. 


the Middle East has been received by the Central Powers since 
1914. The amount that was smuggled in through neutral coun- 
tries was so small as to be practically negligible. Furthermore, 
crude rubber sold in Germany at $12 per pound. In spite of 
this, much rubber was used. Zeppelins, observation balloons, air- 
planes, submarines, field telephones, and scores of other war ap- 
pliances used rubber up to the last. Was it largely synthetic rub- 
ber or was it obtained from shrubs and plants grown in 
Germany? 

Of German plants known to contain rubber there are several 
that have attracted attention. Indeed, fully 20 years ago the 
idea of growing rubber in Europe was seriously discussed. Sev- 
eral indigenous Compositae, Apocynaceae and Euphorbiaceae 
were found which yielded rubber or a rubber-like gum. Among 
these are Sonchus oleraceus L:, or Laiteron, of Central Europe; 
the Abractylis gummifera L., of Sicily, and in Germany the 
Arzneibush and the Wolfmilch group, Euphorbia palustris and 
Euphorbia cyparissias, together with the Euonymus Europea, a 
dogwood known as Fusain or Spindle tree. 





ABRACTYLIS GUMMIFERA. 


THE “SICILIAN ARTICHOKE.” 

The Abractylis gummifera L. is. a composite, similar to the 
artichoke in appearance, and yields considerable rubber. It is 
not found wild in Germany proper, but was cultivated there. The 
root analyzes as follows: 


Per Cent. 
ED ..nb6 ke geeken ond 6600 ce cone dueseeteseuweens 36.46 
PE, d.nn06.c0bne nee 6006460yenssnueesnenteeessee $1.52 
CORES «SRUNUNUIEED o.0.0-0.0:0:00-000.0060060c06000n 00004 1.40 
BREED osc ob.no.ndcsnesccensecesecacenceeeesess 2.31 
PETG. co scccccccescvccécvesecencccvccseseoces 4.07 
BEONOOE 0:06:66 06450000060) 005045054040 06K eR800> 4.24 


THE SPINDLE TREE. 

The genus Euonymus, of which there are found three varieties, 
is very common all over Europe. It is commonly known as the 
Spindle tree. Of the three varieties, E. Europaenus L., E. vul- 
garis Scopoli, and E. augustifolius Vill., none are thought to con- 
tain enough rubber to warrant extraction. 

THE SOW THISTLE. 

Of the three species, the Sonchus oleraceus L. is the most 
promising. Dr. Kassner, in the “Chemiker-Zeitung,” more than 
20 years ago declared that it was worthy of serious attention. 
The plant, according to his analysis, contained valuable green 
and yellow dyes, wax, a flexible wool useful in paper manufac- 





EvupnHorsBiA CypaArissias L. 


ture, and india rubber. The bagasse, consisting of more than 
60 per cent of the whole, formed an excellent fodder with a pro- 
portion of 2% per cent of nitrogen and 15% per cent albumen. 
The sow thistle, originally a native of Europe, is now found in 
the temperate zone nearly all over the world, and is often care- 
lessly called milkweed. 


THE WOLF-MILK TREE. 

Three native Euphorbias, or wolf-milk trees, the E. pilosa, E. 
palustris and E. cyparissias, are found in Central Europe, and all 
contain rubber. 

According to Scheermesser, these Euphorbias are well worth 
exploitation. His procedure was to gather the nearly matured 
plants, dry and grind them to a coarse powder. This was treated 
with a solvent. The extract, dark-green and pungent, contains a 
rubber-like substance and fat. It was estimated that one hectare 
(2.47 acres) of E. cyparissias would produce 50 kilos (110 
pounds) of rubber and 140 kilos (309 pounds) of fat. The latter 
is useful in soap manufacture, and is said to have food value also. 
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ANOTHER RUBBER WEED. 

There is still another plant, a pest in times of peace, that has 
been examined for the rubber it contains. It is the Tithymalus 
peplus. Cultivated and treated in the same manner as the Euphor- 
bias, it produces per hectare 43 kilos of rubber and 120 kilos of 
fat. Not quite as good as the Euphorbias, but perhaps worth 
exploitation when labor is forced, fats almost unobtainabie, and 
rubber worth $12 a pound 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


FUNGI AND DISEASES IN PLANTS BY FI J. BUTLER, M. B., 
I — hacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta and Simla, India. (Cloth, 
¢ by 934 inches 6 illustrations, 547 pages.) : : 

. valuable handbook on the crop diseases of India caused 

by fungi is practically if not actually the first in an impor- 
tant and unexplored field. It was intended that the book should 
be primarily for the use of the trained staff of the Agricultural 

Departments in India, but will be found useful to every planter 

and to students of plant diseases The book deals with field and 

It is divided into two parts, the first of 





plantation crops only 
which comprises a general treatment including chapters on the 
nature of fungi; the food of fungi; life-history of parasitic 
fungi; the causation of disease by fungi, and the principles of 
the control of plant diseas« The second part treats of special 
diseases of many Indian crops, concluding with a chapter of the 
diseases of rubber (Hevea, Manihot, Castilloa and Ficus). 

Ten rubber-tree diseases are minutely described in their 
various phases, and methods of control are suggested where 


and “black thread” are 


known. The well-known “pink disease’ 

stated by the author to be, at present, the most serious diseases 

of Hevea in India 

THE NETHERLANDS INDIA RUBBER YEAR BOOK, 1918-1919 
Second editicn P hed in Dnutel I the ‘Netherlands India 


Rubber Journal Batavia, Java Octav 82 pages 


This little reference work gives information about rubber grow- 
ers and rubber traders’ associations in the Dutch East Indies and 
elsewhere, about experiment stations, relief funds and trade 
unions. It also furnishes ready-reckoning tables, rubber statistics, 
information about rubber markets, and a small dictionary of 
terms used in the rubber trade to enable Dutch East Indians to 
understand words they may find in trade publications printed in 
Dutch sakiieatibnmaiele 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


7 Link Bett Co., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, HAS ISSUED A HAND- 
some 52-page booklet devoted to “Economical Handling of 
Coal and Ashes, and Reserve Coal Storage,” with many explana- 
tory diagrams and half-tone illustrations. It is not a catalogue, 
but a description of improved fuel-handling devices in many of 
the best industrial power-plant installations of the country, and it 
will be studied with interest and benefit by rubber men contem- 
plating new plants, additions or improvements. 
* 7 - 

Tue GENERAL MAGNESITE AND MaGNestA Co., PHILADELPHIA, 
Pennsylvania, has issued for the convenience of rubber workers 
a neat four-page loose-leaf folder of heavy celluloid containing 
tables of factors for determining specific gravity of rubber 
compounds. The first table gives the volume ratios correspond- 
ing to unit weights, from one to nine, of the ordinary compound- 
ing ingredients. Similarly the second table gives volume ratios 
for unit weights from one to nine, corresponding to specific 
gravities from 1.00 to 1.70. The use of these data is explained 
by directions and calculated examples. 

S “. = 

Tue CentTRAL Screntiric Co., 460 East Onto Street, Cuicaco, 
Illinois, has issued a complete illustrated catalog of laboratory 
apparatus (Catalog C) All kinds of apparatus listed are 
“Made in America” and include a full line of everything used in 


testing laboratories 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 

of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him, 


(679.) <A reader inquires for the address of the manufacturer 
of “Victor” tennis shoes. 

(680.) Requests have been received for the addresses of 
manufacturers of zinc collars and caps for ice bags. 

(681.) A foreign correspondent asks for the addresses of 
manufacturers of elastometers and durometers for rubber testing. 

(682.) A manufacturer requests the address of manufacturers 
of rubber machinery for making seamless, transparent rubber 
nipples 

(683.) An inquiry has been received for the address of man- 
ufacturer of compounding lubricant sold in Canada under the 
name “Kastroleum.” 

(684.) Information is requested as to makers of elastic-band 
cutters. Prices and time of probable delivery of such machines 
are also asked for. 

(685.) Inquiry is made for quotations on power-driven shears 
or machinery suitable for cutting rubber tubing two inches in 


diameter. 





TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative officers. Re- 
quest for each should be on a separate sheet, and state number. 


(27,687.) The manager of an organization in Switzerland de- 
sires an agency for the sale of automobile accessories on a com- 
mission basis. Correspondance may be in English. 

27,691.) A man in Switzerland desires an agency for the 
sale of automobile and truck accessories. Correspondence may be 
in English. 

(27,740.) A representative of an Australian firm, who is in 
this country, desires an agency for the sale of hat elastic, 8 or 10 
cord (black or white). 

(27,748.) A man from Peru, at present in the United States, 
wishes an agency for the sale of automobile accessories. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

(27,762.) An importer and commission agent in Southern Italy 
desires an agency for belting. 

(27,791.) A man in France wishes to secure an agency on 
sale of rubber goods of all kinds, automobile casings and inner 
tubes, waterproof cloth and clothing, and heavy rubber blocks for 
machinery. 

(27,779.) A company in Canada desires to purchase or to 
secure an agency for automobile accessory specialties. Terms, 
cash against documents for either purchase or agency. 

(27,790.) <A firm in Brazil wishes to secure an agency for the 
sale of belting. Quotations to be f.o.b. New York. Credit 
terms, 120 days required. Correspondence may be in English. 

(27,791.) A man in Franch wishes to secure an agency on 
commission for the sale of balata belts. Correspondence should 
be in French. 

(27,796.) Two men who are to form a partnership in France 
desire an agency for automobile and truck accessories. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

(27,810.) A company in Norway desires to purchase and se- 
cure an agency for the. sale of rubber shoes. Cash will be paid. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

(27,811.) A commission agent in France will represent firms 
for the sale of motor-car and motorcycle accessories. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A SANITARY HAIR-BRUSH. 
HAIR-BRUSH that can be sterilized is something to be 
A desired by everybody who appreciates dainty toilet ac- 
cessories. The “Maid of America” hair-brush is of this 
The bristles are vulcanized into a rubber pad and this 
All that is necessary to do to remove 


type. 
rubber pad is removable. 
it from the brush is 
to press firmly with 
both of one’s thumbs 
against the side of the 
bristles. This springs 
the pad so that it can 
be easily removed. 
After the pad _ has 
removed it can 
When 


replacing the pad it is 


been 
be sterilized. 





—— 
“Map oF AmeriIcA” Hatir-Brusu. 


y necessary to in- 
sert the heel first, catching the notch at the end where the small 
hole appears. The rubber then remaining out of place can be 
readily pressed into position. (A. Steinhardt & Bro., 860 Broad- 
way, New York City.) 


only 


A RUSTLESS HOSE-CLAMP. 

A style of hose-clamp that is made in 
varying thicknesses of different sizes is 
| shown here. It is rust-proof throughout, 
| will not injure hose, and wears for a 
/ long time. A long tongue, shaped and 
run in the channel, prevents the hose 
from bulging between the ears and in- 
sures an even grip all around. The 
conforms to the shape of the 
hose. Stiff, heavy ears form the nut 
lock, preventing the nut from turning 
when tightened; and they cannot tip together when drawn up. 
There are also heavy shoulders which give a good bite to vise 
jaws, so that the clamp can be drawn exceedingly tight. (H. B. 

Sherman Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek, Michigan.) 





: , clamp 
SHERMAN Hose 
CLAMP. 


SHRAPNEL GOGGLES. 


Professor Terrien, an eminent French and 
Major M. E. Cousin, observing the large number of French 


eye specialist, 





Courtesy of “Popular Science Monthly.” 
RusBer-BRIMMED Eye-PRoTecTorS. 


soldiers injured in the eyes, not long ago devised an eye-shield, 
shown herewith. The goggles are pressed from a plate of metal 


one millimeter thick, convex in shape, with transverse vertical 
and horizontal slits underlaid with mica, for the admission of 
light. The brims are covered with rubber to make them gas- 
proof. These goggles prevent many injuries. 


THE “INSIDE TYRE.” 

A new device to take some of the pressure from inner tubes 
against the outside tire of auto- 
mobile wheels has been devised, 
which is illustrated here in sec- 
tion. It is made of tough fabric 
vulcanized over a tire mold so 
that it fits the inside of a tire 
casing exactly. The outside is 
coated with rubber which vul- 
canizes itself to the inside of the 
slipping, 





that 
in contact with the tube is coated with rubber which has been 


thus preventing while the part comes 


casing, 
treated so that the tube will not stick to it. This device increases 
the life of tires and can be used over again after the outside 
tire is worn out. (The American Automobile Accessories Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Blue Rock street, Cincinnati, O.) 


A GOOD-LOOKING ACCELERATOR FOOT-REST. 

A new contrivance intended to guard against unintentional 
rapid acceleration when driving over rough roadways or street 
and the foot from continuous tension, 
is embodied in the good-looking 
device shown herewith. It is 
composed of an indented rubber 
roller vulcanized to a. steel tube 
which revolves on a steel spindle 
riveted to the uprights. Graduated 
indentations make the foot-rest ad- 
justable to various heights and po- 
sitions, the adjustment being made 
by means of tightening nuts. The 
Stanwood adjustable accelerator 
foot-rest is adaptable to all makes 


crossings, to relieve 





“STANWOOD” 
ACCELERATOR Foot-REst. 


THE 


of cars and permits delicate ad- 


retarding of acceler- 


vancement or 





ation. (Stanwood Equipment Co., 
307. Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Illinois.) 

IDENTIFIABLE 


TOBACCO CONTAINER. 
A container for tobacco which 
provides a place for the insertion 
card and a 


of an identification 


photograph must appeal to the 
heart of every soldier 
smokes. The one illustrated is 
made of waterproof material with 
a flap provided on the inside with 
a mica or similar shield to cover 
the identification card of the 
owner and a small photograph. 
This container will hold any 
stock size package of granulated 
tobacco and manufactured cigar- 
ettes. The original package is 
thus kept intact and is protected 
from moisture, while it keeps in one place all necessary ar- 
ticles. (L. Sence & Son, 110 West 14th street, New York City.) 


who 


Tue “TRENCHER.” 
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Interesting Letters From Our Readers. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY GRATIFYING LETTER. 


HE Rubber Association of America is in receipt of a letter 
from the Rubber Trad 


London, regarding 
an article which appeared in “Truth” of London, and 
this side of the water. That the 
indignant was also at once 
that a definite 


Manufacturers in 


Assocwution 
wu hich 
caused much iwndignation on 
rubber trade were equally 


and 


lssociated Rubber 


British 
made manifest in tters telegrams. Now 
protest comes from th 
Great Britain the incident is closed, and good feeling is wholly 
The letter J Ll u's 


restored. 


To THE RuBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, IN¢ 
D EAR SIRS—I beg to acknowledge with many thanks your 
various communications to the rubber trade. 

In particular we are y| liged for the reprint of the leading ar- 
ticle from THe INpIA Rupper Wor-Lp in the current month’s issue. 
That article had already excited considerable interest in the trade 
here, and I beg to assure you that we are in hearty sympathy 
The whole matter was brought up at a general meeting 


here to-day, when it was unanimously 


with it 
of our Association held 
resolved that I should communicate the trade’s opinion to you. 
Perhaps I may mention that immediately these very objection- 
able articles appeared in “Truth” one of our committee communi- 
cated with the Editor, contradicting the statements and the whole 
basis of his offensive No one here has anything 
but severe condemnation for the baseless charges brought by the 
financial journals against We, at all 
events, thoroughly appreciate the high character and fair dealings 


insinuations. 
American manufacturers. 


of these gentlemen, and we can only express our great regret that 
papers here should lend themslves to such groundless and ob- 


jectionable matter 
If you can conveniently do so, we should be greatly indebte1 
would convey the sense of this to your members, 


to you if you 
realize 


that they should 


This is not a time 


as we consider it Of great importance 


learly how strongly we feel 


when any possible misconception 


on the subject. 


should be allowed to arise be- 
tween us Yours faithfully, 

For THe Rupper TrRAdE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

J. D. Jounston, Chairman. 


London, England, October 30, 1918 


INFORMATION ABOUT RUBBER SUBSTITUTES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
To tHe Epitor or THe INpIA RuBBerR WorLpD 
D* AR SIR—lIn the department headed “The Rubber Trade in 
Great Britain,” in your issue of October 1, 1918, we notice a 

few remarks with regard to rubber substitutes, which are, in our 
opinion, somewhat incorrect, and are liable to cause your readers 
to receive a wrong impression 

As you are aware, we have been manufacturing india rubber 
substitutes, both white and dark, for many years past, and since 
the outbreak of hostilities have been supplying large quantities 
of the finest grades for use in connection with government con- 
tracts, and owing to the action of the Ministry of Food, Oils and 
Fats Branch in restricting the use of vegetable oils for certain 
specific purposes it was impossible for some months for any sub- 
stitutes to be manufactured, and in this respect only, your cor- 
respondent is correct 

Owing to the demand for the india rubber substitutes, repre- 
sentations were made to the Ministry of Food by ourselves and 
several firms manufacturing these materials, and as a consequence 
an association was formed called “The India Rubber Substitute 
order that the trade could be 


Manufacturers’ Association,” in 


rationed as far as supplies of vegetable oils were concerned, and 


at a meeting between representatives af the association and the 


Industries Sub-Committee of the War Priorities Committee this 
committee decided that an allocation of oils sufficient for all or- 
ders, accompanied by Priority Certificates should be made, and 
further, that an allocation up to 60 per cent. of the amount used 
in the year 1917 should be made for civil work. The action of 
this committee is therefore sufficient evidence to prove that the 
material is required for work of national importance 

Your correspondent further states that the amount of mineral 
matter added to the substitutes shows a tendency to increase. As 
far as we are concerned this is not the case. We have been man- 
ufacturing several grades of both white and dark qualities, and 
the finest of these contain little mineral matter, but, of 
course, it is possible to obtain cheaper grades containing fairly 
large amounts of mineral matter. 


In our opinion, india rubber substitutes should be considered 


very 


more as compounding ingredients than as adulterants, because, 
as is well known, india rubber substitutes are incapable of being 
used by themselves, and further, in many cases the use of india 
rubber substitutes is essential to obtain certain physical results. 
In conclusion we would like to add that before the war we 
shipped very large quantities of india rubber substitutes, particu- 
larly in white grades, to your country, which in itself is suf- 
ficient to show that the india rubber trade in the United States 
made use of this material to a large extent. 
Yours faithfully, 
Typke & Kine, Limitep 
W. W. Kine, Director. 
RUBBER-PRODUCING PLANTS IN SICILY 
To THE Epitror or THE INDIA Rupper Wortp: 
EAR SIR 
scientific and industrial standpoint, several rubber plants 
and have found that some of them, which are indigenous to Sicily 
and Libya, contain a good quantity of rubber for industrial use. 
These plants are rather abundant in a wild state and can easily 
be cultivated. 
But to make use of these plants, and control their possibilities, 
I need adequate financial means, and would like to get in touch 
with people who would be willing to associate themselves with 
me in this undertaking. I am ready to furnish all necessary ex- 
planations. 
I ask you therefore to communicate my wish to your readers 
and thank you in advance. 


For several years | have been studying, from a 


GiovANNI Ettore MATTEL. 


Via Maestri d’Acqua al Massimo 5, Palermo, Sicily. 





TIRE TALC AND GRAPHITE FOR INNER TUBES. 

Tire talc makes the best lubricator between the inner tube 
and the casing. Caution should be exercised in its use, how- 
ever, because if too much is used a quantity will coliect in one 
place, generating heat and forming a weak spot. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, says that the talc should be dis- 
tributed evenly over the surface; sifting on the tube when 
revolving is a simple and efficient method. 

Graphite is an excellent lubricator for tires subjected to 
extra heavy duty and excessive speeds. Racing drivers use 
graphite, but only after sifting on to the revolving tube 
through a sieve made of cheesecloth. This method is nec- 
essary, otherwise several flakes of graphite might accumulate 
in one point thereby causing deterioration—the oil in graphite 
being a foe to rubber. 

For the average motorist who does not run his car con- 
tinuously, day in and day out, the judicious use of tire talc is 
recommended. 

















or 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


CHARLES B. SEGAR, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO. 


HARLES B. SEGER, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Union Pacific Railroad System, was elected president of 
the United States Rubber Co., New York City, at the regu- 

lar meeting of its board of directors held December 5, 1918. Mr. 
Seger will retire from railway management and devote himself to 
the rubber industry. Colonel Samuel P. Colt, who has served the 
company for eighteen years as president, was elected chairman 
of the board. Lester Leland, for many years vice-president of 
the company, was elected vice-chairman. 

Resolutions were passed by the board of directors express- 
ing high appreciation of Colonel Colt’s faithful and able serv- 
ices in advancing the company’s annual business from $25,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000; in greatly expanding the scope of its 
manufactures, notably in tires; by acquiring other companies; 
in making direct provision for the production of a substan- 
tial part of its crude rubber on its own plantations in 
Sumatra; and in the permanent funding of the company’s 
large indebtedness. 

The control of the company remains the same as for many 
years. Colonel Colt will continue to direct the financial pol- 
icy, with more time to devote to special work for the bene- 
fit of the company. Mr. Leland, long with the company, is 
known to be in hearty accord with Colonel Colt’s policies. 
Under the by-laws revised last year Mr. Seger, the newly 
elected president, will have direct charge of operation. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS—1918. 

Connecticut Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., December 18 (New 
York), $2,000. H. S. Hartstein, 250 Havemeyer street, C. S. 
Weldon, 591 7th street, M. Kittay, 723 Monroe street—all of 
Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture tires, etc. 

Highland Rubber Corp., December 18 (New York), $50,000. 
L. R. Eastman, 116 West 39th street, C. L. Eastman, 213 West 
40th street, D. D. Deutsch, 1789 Broadway—all of New York 
City. To deal in tires and tubes. 

Hygeia Respirator Co, The, December 11 (New Jersey), 
$35,000. N. Schwartz, 251 West 34th street, New York City; 
L. Schwartz, 32 Monroe street, B. Spitzer, 21 Monroe street 
both of Passaic, New Jersey. Principal office, 32 Monroe street, 
Passaic, New Jersey. Agent in charge, L. Schwartz. To manu- 
facture, buy and sell gas-masks. 

Keystone Solether Corp., December 3 (New Jersey), $25,000. 
G. H. Bruce, 320 Broadway, New York City; D. Stone, 524 
Ingham avenue, Trenton, New Jersey; F. J. Bruce, 286 Sixth 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, 524 Ingham ave- 
nue, Trenton, New Jersey. Agent in charge, D. Stone. To 
manufacture synthetic and artificial leathers, floor coverings, 
gasket sheeting and combined rubber and fiber products of all 
varieties. 

Ninigret Mills Co., The, November 20 (Rhode Island), $550,- 
000. F. E. and C. S. Fowler and C. Perry—all of Westerly, 
Rhode Island. Principal office, Westerly, Rhode Island. To 
manufacture, buy, and sell all kinds of textile fabrics, including 
auto tire fabric. 

O’Connor & Haupt, Inc., December 6 (New York), $2,000. 
J. Wagner, 19th street, Elmhurst, New York; H. J. O’Connor, 
1517 avenue A, W. Haupt, 325 east 5lst street—both of New 
York City. To deal in tires and rubber goods. 

Para Tire Sales Corp., December 18 (New York), $3,000. 
T. O’Callahgan, Hollis, Long Island; C. W. Reynolds and W. B. 
Harris—both of 129 West 37th street, New York City. To sell 
tires. 


Tire Export Co., Inc., December 5 (New York), $2,000. S. 








Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; C. A. Weldon, 
591 7th street, M. Kittay, 723 Monroe street—both of Brooklyn, 
New York. To manufacture tires. 

Universal Rubber Products Co., Inc., December 4 (New 
York), $250,000. L. and G. Harrington and E. Renard—all of 
1476 Broadway, New York. To manufacture tires, rubber 
goods, etc. 

White Plains Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., December 18 (New 
York), $1,000. H. S. Hartstein, 250 Havemeyer street; C. S. 
Weldon, 591 7th street; M. Kittay, 723 Monroe street—all of 
3rooklyn, New York. 





RUBBER FLOORING EXHIBIT. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, made a very 
interesting exhibit of rubber tiling and matting at the National 
Hotel Men’s Exposition held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, December 16 to 21. The display consisted of “Usco” 
molded sheet rubber flooring, stair treads and perforated mat- 
ting. The flooring is made in a wide range of designs and color 











EXHIBIT OF THE Unitep States Rupper Co.’s MECHANICAL 
Goops Division. 


effects and is rapidly increasing in popular favor. Owing to its 
excellent wearing quality and security of footing it is replacing 
carpets on marble stairs in many of the large hotels and thea- 
tres. Areas totaling from 1,000 to 5,000 square feet are in serv- 
ice in several of the principal hotels in New York City. 

Another interesting feature was the “Usco” non-slip stair 
tread which is secured in place by means of rubber cement and 
requires no drill holes or metal nosings. 

The exhibit was in charge of Albert C. Heyman, sales mana- 
ger of the United States Rubber Co.’s tiling department for 
New York City and State. 

J. P. DEVINE CO. EXPANDING. 

The J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, New York, manufacturing 
vacuum drying apparatus and equipment for rubber mills, is 
building a two-story brick and steel addition to its machine 
shop, to be 26 by 102 feet, at a cost of $11,000. New machinery 
to be installed for the manufacture of special apparatus on a 
large scale made this extension necessary. The foundations for 
a new foundry are also being put in. This building will be 90 
by 160 feet when completed. 
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CHARLES B. SEGER. 


C# ARLES BRUNSON SEGER, the newly elected president 
born in New Or- 


educated in the 


of the United States Rubber Co., was 


August 29, 1867 He 
his business experience beginning as 
office boy with Mor- 


l was 


leans, Louisiana, 


that city, 


public schools of 


gan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railway and 
Steamship Co., suc- 
cessively rising from 
clerk to steamship 
auditor, traveling 
auditor, and chief 
clerk to general au- 
ditor, -he became 


auditor and = secre- 


tary of the Galves- 


ton, Harrisburg & 


San Antonio Rail- 
way Co., and Texas 
New 
Railroad and 
Co., also 


Orleans 
Direct 


and 


Navigation 
holding the same of- 
in the Galves- 
Houston & 

Railway 

1900 he 
San Fran- 
auditor of 
a few 


hees 
ton, 
Northern 
Co. In 


went to 








Cuartes B. SEcER. 

cisco as 
Paci System of the Southern Pacific Railway Co., 
later becoming general auditor of the Union Pacific Sys- 
omptroller in 1911, and being elected vice-presi- 
1918 he was made chairman of the executive 


the 
years 
rising 
1913. In 


committee of that svster 


tem 
dent in 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Seger has spent the larger part 
leading railway systems, but he is con- 


of s usiness c 1 
necte vith t management of many important corporations, 
including the United States Trust and Mortgage Co., Western 
Union Telegraph ( New York Central Railroad Co. and 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., being member of the executive 
committees of the last two organizations mentioned. For the 
past two years he has been a member of the board of directors 
f the United States Rubber Co. and of its executive committee. 

He wil! retire as chairman of the board of directors and as 
president of the several companies comprising the Union Pacific 
System and devote his time largely to the affairs of the United 
States Rubber Co. His broad general experience and his fa- 
miliar ith the affairs of this company will make him emi- 
nently fit for the new and responsible duties now devolving upon 
him 

TRADE NOTES 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer of electric controlling devices, held a con- 
ference ‘n that city during the week of December 7, 1918, for 


the benefit of its men who direct the district office sales of wiring 


push-button specialties, and molded insulation. W. C. 


devices 
Stevens, sales manager, A. H. Fleet, manager of the wiring 
devices department, and Edward Karl were in charge. The vari- 


ous district offices were represented by M. F. Coyne, Boston; F. 
J. Walker, New York; G. W. Donkin, Pittsburgh; C. N. Gilmore, 
Cleveland, and Z. S. Myers, Chicago 

The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, in addition to 
its offices in the Singer Buildjng, New York City, its premises 


at 229 West 58th street, and its service station at 213 West 64th 


street, has leased a part of the building at 228-230 West 58th 
street, in the same city. 

The Hardman Rubber Corp., Belleville, New Jersey, has ac- 
quired the business of the Endurance Tire & Rubber Co., New 
Brunswick, and will move to the latter place where it will make 
a new line of cord tires for pleasure cars and trucks, as well as 
tire tubes. 

The G. & J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, a subsidiary of 
the United States Rubber Co., New York City, is building a new 
warehouse. 


The American Rubber Corp., New York City, has removed 


from 225 West 52nd street, to 1974 Broadway, where it will 
maintain offices and sales room. It has also opened a repair 
department. 


The Independent Airless Tire Co. has secured a factory at 
Independence, Missouri, and is installing machinery which it 
hopes to have in operation within the next few months. The 
officers of the company are: E. S. Galloway, president; Eben 
Miller, vice-president; Harold Galloway, treasurer; and E. C. 
Harrington, secretary. 

The Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, manufacturer of “Yarway” power-plant devices, has 
acquired a three-acre tract of land at Mermaid lane and Devon 
street, on the line of the Chestnut Hill division of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading railroad. A three-story stone mansion on the 
premises is being converted into general offices and a one-story 
machine shop has been erected and is now in operation. 

The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, is making a new fibre sole composed of long-strand fibres 
and rubber in such a manner as to permit it to be sewed or 
nailed in the same way as leather soles. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, at a meeting of 
its directors held on December 17, 1918, duly resolved to issue 
20,000 additional shares of common stock, par value $50, in 
order to provide $1,000,000 additional working capital. The en- 
tire issue has been underwritten to net the company the amount 
needed. Stockholders of record on December 27 were entitled 
to subscribe for the new shares at ‘the rate of ten for each 71 
shares already held, at $55 per share. 

The Archer Cord Tire & Rubber Co., 711 15th avenue, N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, at a stockholders’ meeting held on No- 
vember 18, 1918, elected the following directors: W. P. Bige- 
low, William A. Bieter, Maurice A. Hessian, Frederick Graham, 
Dr. W. B. Cory, Thomas Wilder, and Vance Chamberlain. 
These, in turn, elected the following officers: W. F. Bigelow, 
president; William A. Bieter, vice-president; and Maurice A. 
secretary and treasurer. The company will manu- 
fabric casings and automobile tubes on a large 
regular cord tires. It has installed 


Hessian, 
facture cord 
scale, in addition to its 
special machinery for the purpose. 

The Rouden Manufacturing Co., 1361-1365 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, makes “Liberty Brand” hospital sheeting, 
“Gem” metal hot-water bottles, and “Excellento” ice bags. It 
is one of the largest producers of ice bags in the world. It also 
manufactures high-grade metal caps and collars for manufactur- 
ers of druggists’ sundries. This plant is unique in that it manu- 
factures for itself all of its own varied products under one roof. 

After the first of the year, J. Spencer Turner Co., 86 Worth 
street, New York City, will handle the product of the Lowell 
Weaving Co., manufacturer of Sea Island and Egyptian tire 
fabrics. 

J. Spencer Turner Co., New York City, will move this month 
to 56 Worth street. The interior of the building has been 
remodeled, affording modern offices in the center of the cotton 
goods district. 
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VAST PEACE OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AMERICAN 
RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


- a recent press interview, Colonel Samuel P. Colt, chair- 
man of the board of the United States Rubber Company, 
New York City, outlined at some length the vast opportuni- 
ties awaiting the American rubber industry on the coming of 
peace. Extracts 
from his state- 
ment follow: 


AMERICAN RUB- 
BER INDUSTRY 
DEPENDENT ON 
FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 
The rubber 
manufacturing in- 
dustry in America 
stands about 
fourth or fifth in 
the value of its 
products. It is 
dependent wholly 
upon crude rub- 
ber produced in 
foreign countries, 
largely by foreign 
capital. The en- 
tire automobile 
industry rests 
upon the rubber 
Cotonet Samuet P. Cott. industry, as that 
in turn is built 
upon the steady flow of crude cultivated rubber from the Far 
East. There is probably no other industry in the United States 
so dependent upon foreign countries as the rubber industry. 
The United States has always been the largest manufac- 
turer of rubber goods. The value of rubber manufactures 
in the United States for the year 1917 was nine hundred 





million dollars. This is approximately seven times as much 
as the value of rubber manufactures in the next largest manu- 
facturing country and more than twice as much as the rest 
of the world put together. In ten years the United States 
has increased its consumption of crude rubber from 24,000 
tons to 177,000 tons, while Great Britain, the next largest 
manufacturer, increased from 14,000 to 26,000 tons. While 
Great Britain was doubling her consumption we multiplied 
ours by nearly seven and a half. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS SHOULD PRODUCE CRUDE RUBBER 

The great bulk of the capital invested in rubber plantations 
is British and amounts to about $400,000,000. Some American 
manufacturers have made a start in growing rubber for their 
own uses in the Far East, but American investments in that 
direction amount to less than three per cent. of the total 
capital that has been put into the industry. It would seem 
that one of the lines of future development of the American 
rubber industry should be in the direction of production of 
crude rubber by the American manufacturer 

FUTURE TRADE OUTLOOK PROMISING. 

The outlook in the rubber industry for the reconstruction 
period, aside from the development that may be necessary 
in American-owned rubber plantations, is most encouraging. 
Business has been good after all wars and this should be no 
exception. There is a good deal of money in the country 
and it is more widely distributed than ever before. Every- 
thing points to a huge demand, and the rubber manufacturers 
at least should look forward to a largely increased volume of 
business. In some lines of rubber goods, notably tires, the 
factories will be taxed to capacity to supply the home 
demand. 


The adjustments necessitated by various restrictive meas- 
ures and the specialization of production for war needs will 
be accomplished with little difficulty, and such products as 
are adapted to foreign markets will be pushed there, but in 
many cases it will be some time before the greatest foreign 
markets will be in a position to receive and pay for American 
goods. In the meantime, the far-seeing producer will make 
his plans for the great development of foreign business that 
awaits the American manufacturer. 





GOODYEAR TIRE MACHINE PATENT INVALID. 
FIRESTONE WINS IN UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 


ILLIONS of dollars annually will be saved by automobile tire 
manufacturers by -virtue of the decision handed down by 
the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, at Cincinnati, on De- 
cember 13, 1918. In 1914, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
through its president, F. A. Seiberling, started litigation against 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for infringement of alleged 
basic patents protecting the Goodyear tire-finishing machine, the 
patents being the one granted to Seiberling and Stevens, in 1904, 
and the one granted to W. C. State, in 1909. 

The infringement suit was tried in the District Court of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, both the Goodyear tire machine and the Firestone 
tire machine being set up in the court-room and operated in 
order to demonstrate the manufacture of the casings to the 
presiding judge, John M. Killets. Some twelve months later the 
Court decided the case in favor of the Goodyear company, giv- 
ing the patents referred to such a comprehensive meaning that 
all tire manufacturers would have had to pay tribute to the 
Goodyear company in the shape of royalties if the verdict had 
been sustained. 

The Firestone company appealed the case, furnishing bonds 
higher than any we have ever before recorded in patent litiga- 
tion. After the appeal had been argued in the higher court, 
early in 1917, but before a decision had been rendered, new evi- 
dence was introduced relating to a patent granted to an in- 
ventor named Mathern in Belgium in 1906. In the basement 
of the Cincinnati Postoffice the Goodyear and Firestone ma- 
chines were again set up and also a reproduction of the 
Mathern machine, using framework and many parts loaned by 
the Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, Massachusetts, they hav- 
ing bought this machine from Mathern in 1909. The full bench 
of judges adjourned court to the basement to witness the work- 
ing of the machines and then took the case under advisement 
for a year. 

They have now pronounced the alleged basic patents to be 
invalid for want of invention, as well as for lack of combination. 
The Firestone company is freed from all charge of infringe- 
ment, the decree of the District Court is reversed, and the 
record is remanded to the lower court with instructions to dis- 
miss the bill. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, has declared 
its regular semi-annual dividend of three and one-half per cent 
on preferred stock, payable January 1, 1919, to stock of record 
December 31, 1918. 

The Archer Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, has declared a stock dividend of ten per cent, payable 
January 1, 1919, to stock of record December 20, 1918. 

The Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, has declared its regular quarterly dividend of two per 
cent, payable January 1, 1919, to stock of record December 
14, 1918. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on its six per cent 
preferred stock, payable January 2, 1919, to stock of record 
December 16, 1918. 
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PERSONAL MENTION Frank A. Sharpe has been appointed district manager of the 
John H. Lane, for many years with The New York Belting Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, in Detroit, Michi- 
& Packing Co., 91 Chambers street, New York City, has been gan, with offices in the Kresge Building. 
inted manager of its advertising department ——— 
Frank ( Risselt, well known in the rubber trade. has been M. A. PEARSON JOINS THE ALLEN MACHINE CO. 

i ed manager of the new office of the Cameron Machine \iter January 1, Morris A. Pearson will be associated with 
Co.. New York City, at 503 First Na- the Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, in connection with 
tional Bank Building Cincinnati, ‘he design and manufacture of a complete line of machinery 
Ohio for rubber goods manufacturers. 

W. E. Byles has reestablished his Mr. Pearson’s experience covers 
brokerage and commission business over 20 years, practically all of which 
in crude rubber and general Eastern has been connected with the rubber 
produce at 59 Broad street, New trade, where he has many valued 
York City friends. He was formerly with the 

Guy E Tripp, until recently a Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
brigadier-general, has resigned from which he served 14 years, resigning 
the Ordnance Department of the his position in 1912 to gain a more 


Army and resumed his former posi- 


tion as chairman of the board « f di- 





Frank C. Rissext rectors of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 165 

Broadway, New York City. Alfred W. Sewell, formerly branch 
manager at Buffalo, New York, for the Sewell Cushion Wheel 
Co. Detroit, Michigan, has been appointed manager of the De- 


troit branch, with headquarters at the factory. 


Owen M. Pryor has been appointed distributer of the prod- 
ucts of the Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, Michigan, for 
77 ~~ _ 

the State of Florida, with headquarters at 1827 Pearl street, 


J icksonville 


\W. M. Burrell has been appointed efficiency man to study 
trade conditions and sell merchandise in various sections Oo! 
the country for the Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

lohn A. Fowier has been appointed a trade commissioner ot 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and will visit 
the Dutch East Indies and British Malaya for the purpose otf 
extending American trade in the Far East 


Ritchie, Western representative of the automobile 
Electric & Manu- 
transferred 
Building, 


Prescott C 
department of 
East Pittsburgh, 


from 


equipment the Westinghouse 
Pennsylvania, has 


Conway 


facturing Co., 


his headquarters Indianapolis to the 


llinois 

. ivingston, engineer of the storage battery department 
wwle-Picher Lead Co., New York City, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. and Miss Irene Arthurs, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were 
Chicago, Illinois, on November 27, 1918 

L. E. Schumacher, last eight years chief inspector of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
sylvania, has been promoted to the position of works 


Chicago, 
Tohn B 


married in 


for the 
the 
burgh, Penn 


manager of the Krantz Manufacturing Co., one of the company’s 


subsidiaries, at Brooklyn, New York 

William Keane has been promoted from the position of as- 
sistant manager to that of manager of the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
ania. branch of the Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New 
ersey 

C D. Cortright has been appointed manager of the Roch- 
ester. New York, branch of the Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, 


Housel who recently was 


William E 


Army 


New Jersey. He succeeds 
appointed a first lieutenant in the 
G. B. C pointed 
Massachusetts, branch of the Sterling Tire Corp., 
New succeeding Elmer Benny who was recently trans- 
Brookly1 New York, office 
American rubber engineer and general man- 
Nacional Sociedad Andénima ( National 
Spain, is in the United States for 


and boot-and-shoe equip- 


the Boston, 
Rutherford, 


rrigan has been ap manager of 


Jersey, 


1 the 


ferred to 
H. J 
ager of 
Pneumatic 
the 
ment 


Smith, an 
Neumaticos 
Bar lor 4 


the 
Lo.) 


- oa i 
purpose of purchasing solid-tire 





practical knowledge of the me- 
chanical needs of the trade, for 
which purpose he located in the 














Akron, Ohio, district. Through the 
offices of a prominent Akron manu- 
facturer, he accepted a_ position 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., the well-known manufac- 
Within the last six years he has de- 


M. A. Pearson. 


with the 
turer of rubber machinery. 
signed the complete mill and calender equipment for over 20 new 
tire factories, requiring frequent increases of manufacturing 
He has contributed articles of interest to THe INDIA 
Russer Wor.p, recently elected a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


facilities. 
and was 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 

SPENT HIS LIFE IN THE RUBBER BUSINESS. 
ERBERT C. SEVERANCE, secretary and general manager 
of the Racine Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin, died of pneu- 

monia, induced by influenza, at his home in that city on No- 
vember 21. 

Mr. Severance was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 
28, 1878. He attended the public schools in that city, graduating 
from the Cambridge Manual Training School in 1897, and 
entered the employ of the Reading Rubber Tire Co., maker of 
bicycle tires. The next few years saw him affiliated with other 
tire concerns, his progress steadily upward. In 1900 he went 
to the Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Connecticut, as 
a salesman, and in this capacity was transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, as branch manager. Afterwards he managed the 
Detroit, Michigan, branch, and when the Hartford company was 
consolidated in the United States Tire Co., he remained in 
Detroit as branch and in 1912 became manager 
of the Chicago branch of the United States Tire Co. In 1913 
he resigned this position to become general sales manager of 
the Racine Rubber Co., and in 1914 was elected secretary, both 
of which positions he held at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow, his father and mother, and two 
He was affiliated with Masonic bodies in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Racine, Wisconsin, and was also a member 
of the B 


manager, 


sisters 


P. O. Elks. Charitable, yet unostentatious, of a quiet, 
unassuming, and democratic character, he had many business 
and personal friends who deeply mourn his loss. 


THE BULL'S EYE RUBBER CO. 

Extensive alterations and improvements in the Long Island 
City plant of the Bull’s Eye Rubber Co. have been completed 
and operations will start at full capacity early in January. Vul- 
canized cloth specialties, unvulcanized 
tire and tube repair stocks, heels, soles, hat-bags, dash-pots and 
friction rings are the products. The factory is under super- 
vision of Arthur C. Squires, and Harry W. Doherty has charge 
of the business management. 


sheet work, rubberized 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
HE convention of the Ohio Automobile Trades Association 
opened in Akron on December 5, 1918. About one thou- 
sand delegates were in attendance. 

Mayor I. S. Myers opened the session and A. O. Wood, 
president of the Summit County Dealers’ Association, also wel- 
comed the visitors. Several addresses and papers by rubber 
men were features of the program. 

W. O. Rutherford, general sales manager of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., spoke on “Organization.” He declared the war was 
shortened by the organization of industry and said the War 
Industries Board was the most powerful commission ever 
created. He advocated looking beyond the boundaries of this 
country in the organization of commerce, and expressed the 
opinion that the country will soon be a power in world trade. 
He discussed the importance of the motor truck as a means of 
transportation, and declared the development of a good road 
system is as important a factor in reconstruction as the railroad 
was to former eras. 

A paper written by H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., was read by C. M. Hamel, his secretary, 
Mr. Firestone being unable to attend. Rubber, Mr. Firestone 
maintained, is the most 
important commodity in 
the world. In 1917, he 
said, $189,000,000 worth of 
rubber products were 
manufactured; the figure 
this year will amount to 
$800,000,000. He declared 
that the rubber industry 
is bound to grow. Aside 
from the growing demand 
in this country, he said, 
Germany must buy rubber. 
A section of a tire from a 
captured German airplane 
was exhibited, showing it 
to be made from rubber 
scrap and rattan. 

F. A. Seiberling, president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., who was to have spoken on the subject “After the War 
What?” was unable to reach the city in time. In his place, 
Harry Quine, advertising manager of the Goodyear company, 
spoke. He read a telegram from Mr. Seiberling, declaring that 
Akron is ready for prosperity and that labor and materials alone 





are needed. 

Mr. Quine advocated a Highway Department in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. He said the road system of the state will be 
a powerful factor in future transportation because of the grow- 
ing popularity of the motor truck as a freight and express- 
hauling medium. 

Resolutions were passed advocating the repeal of the Sherman 
anti-trust law; to indorse the standardization of tires as an 
economy measure; to indorse all other economy measures advo- 
cated during the war by the Council of National Defense; to 
reinstate in their former positions all returning soldiers; to 
appeal through the state organization for the elimination or 
correction of all unscrupulous dealers, and to urge the creation 
of a highway board whose function shall be to boost gocd roads. 

Confidence in the outlook for a prosperous period of recon- 
struction, and advocacy of more complete organization of the 
factors of the automobile trade, seemed to he the key-notes 
of the convention. 

The delegates were taken in trucks to the various rubber fac- 
tories of Akron and shown through the plants. 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE GENERAL TirE & RUBBER Co.’s SALESMEN. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, held its annual sales 
convention December 4-5, 1918, at which approximately 150 
salesmen and distributers from all over the country were present. 
Intensive sales plans for the coming year were discussed and a 
comprehensive national advertising campaign laid out. 

“The New Opportunity” was the subject of an address by 
W. C. D’Arcy, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

The entertainment included special lunches served at the com- 
pany’s plant, a lake dinner at Young’s Hotel, theatre parties 
and the annual banquet at the Akron City Club. 

The company is building a new three-story structure to house 
its offices, a new power-house, and other additions to its plant. 

C. J. Hazen has been placed in charge of advertising and 
publicity for The General Tire & Rubber Co 

* * * 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has recommended to its 
employes a home-purchase plan similar to its group plan of life 
insurance Suggestions are being received by The B. F 
Goodrich Co. for a memorial to be erected in memory of 
the 31 Goodrich employes who have been killed or died 
in service. 

James W. O’Meara, of the News Bureau of The B. F 
Goodrich Rubber’ Co., 
Akron, has been mustered 
out of service and re- 
turned from Camp Tay- 
lor, where he entered the 
last Officers’ Training 
School. 

. ad ~ 

The Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, has _ converted 
$3,000,000 worth of its au- 
thorized first preferred 
stock into 8 per cen 
second preferred stock, of 
which $2,000,000 has been 
underwritten. The com- 
pany has completed all of 
its building operations 





* * * 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, at its annual meeting 
on November 25, 1918, reelected all of its directors, as follows: 
O. M. Mason, D. N. Mason, D. M. Mason, M. B. Mason, R. W. 
MacKinnon, J. H. Diehl, and W. A. Cluff. 

The report of the company for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1918, shows gross sales of $2,324,144.19 in 1918 against 
$1,200,000 in 1917; net profit of $203,406.47 in 1918 against 
$104,457 in 1917; and declared dividends of $132,861.16 in 1918 
(including 6 per cent payable on common stock during 1919) 
against $48,486 in 1917. 

John H. Diehl, general sales manager and one of the directors 
of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of sales. 

* x . 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. held its annual meetings 
of stockholders and directors, including several thousand em- 
ployes, at the Firestone Club House, Akron, on December 16, 
1918. H. S. Firestone, president of the company, presided, and 
stated that the sales for the year had amounted to $75,801,506.79 
against $61,587,219.29 during the preceding year, an increase of 
$14,214,287.50, or 23.7 per cent. The profits for the year, after 
allowing for depreciation, losses, taxes, etc., were $8,320,442.26, 
which included $2,610,000 paid in dividends. 

During the year the company’s plant known as No. 2 was 
completed and used exclusively for government work, but this 
work has now been practically completed. 
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[he addition to the power-house is nearly finished and all 
machinery is on hand and paid for with the exception of a 
25,000-horse-power steam turbine to be delivered in January. 


Akron, has increased its capital from 
are of the growth of its business. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., 
$10,000 to $50,000, to take 
‘ * * 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, known the 
world over as the manufacturer of general and special machinery, 
has Akron, Ohio, for the convenience of rubber 
manufacturers. It will manufacture a new line of machinery 


opened ofhces at 
to include calenders, mills, tubing machines, vulcanizing presses, 
molds, and cores, with a special type of 200-ton solid-tire apply- 


ing press 


* * * 
The H. J. Adams Co., representing manufacturers and im- 
porters of raw materials for the rubber industries, has estab 
lished itself at 624 Second National Bank Building, Akron, and 


+ 


will carry in its warehouse in the same city stocks of all prin- 


cipal items 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. STATEMENT. 


According to the al report of this com for the fiscal 





ann 
year ended October 31, 1918, the last year’s business has been the 
the history of the 
against $111,450.643 for the 
ts were $15,388,190 against $14,044,216 for 


the year dividends were paid on the 


ssful in volume and 


were $131,247,382 


pronts in 


most succe 
concern. Sales 
preceding year; net prot 
the preceding year. During 
First preferred, 7 per cent, $1,693,328; 


t, $506,407: 


capital stock as follows 


second preferred, & per cet ommon, 12 per cent, 


$2,451,816 
The balance sheet as of 


October 31, 1918, follows 





ASSETS 
lant, as per books 
Real estate and | $15,577,398.80 
Machinery and 14,207,646.81 
$29.785,045.61 
Patents, trade-marks, designs 1.00 
Securities owned—Book va 
Inited States Liberty Loa s (all issues) 466,950.00 
Miscellaneous 3,896,552.69 5,363.502.69 
Preferred stock, 5 ased and held in Treas 
ury 
Ist Preferred 7 rek r alt 
147,590 135,465.44 
2nd Prefe 4 ar ars Value 
$14,504 14,170.80 149,636.24 
Motes receiva fficers 4nd employes 
for capital stock ed s ck to the 
par value 47 1.112,017.19 
Emp! ve heerint ns ‘ ' j eferred et c lance 
unpsid) 513,633.24 
Invent 
Inver $3 0 66.8 
A ts a t r \ 
in res f f $ 44 
a¢ { 5 25 
Advances agent 
anies )1.278.25 
Cast sit 6,344.4 1 52,307,720.17 
Advance ( ( and t The 
Goodyear Heig IN ( 3,488,956.62 
Suspended as I tful items 
$208 2 ( 208,323.98 
Prepaid + , P 690,181.46 
$93,619,018.20 
{ 4 5 
Capital st alue $100 pe 
First rt . t tive 
Asst 0.00 
Le 6.20 ) 
¢ 72 Rn0 0 
Second 8 
at 
\ ¢ $25 
s Y 
Reser f ssue t é 
pl 1 ova 
n o 767.( om 
15,000.000.00 
Commor rire 
$50 « 20.466.800.00 


$9,250,600.00 


Current liabilities: 


Purchase accounts and acceptances payable.. $5,687,407.36 





Sundry other accounts payable............- 1,432,045.71 
Balance unpaid for United States Liberty 
BGs COREE acct ucnndenenes pesecoveeves 571,500.00 
Accrued first preferred dividend.......... 138,738.84 
Second preferred dividend payable Nov. 1, 
BOE  066b0nsbenpes checetsncurecsanueeee 253,791.21 
—_— 8,083,483.12 
Reserves: 
For doubtful accounts (current)—see con- 
GD odd 6060066060066 6450600000 400006865 231,445.30 
For doubtful accounts (suspended assets) 
“GOR GONG cccccccccccsscoseccccsacee 208,323.98 
For insurance on branch stocks.......... 31,335.82 
For depreciation of plant ........eeceeees 5,096,473.90 
—_———__ §,$67,579.00 
Surplus, subject to Federal taxes for the year........++0++ 20,717,356.08 


$93,619,018.20 
All of the officers and directors of the company have been re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE rubber factories in Boston and vicinity have slowed up 
more or less in the last month of the year. The cancella- 
tion of government contracts has been one cause, and another 
is that many factories choose the last week or two of the year 
to make changes and repairs, or add new equipment, and to 
take the annual inventory. The opinion generally expressed is, 
that while it may take a little time for business to readjust 
itself from war to peace conditions, the rubber trade promises 
to be prosperous during the year just opening. 
x « * 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. is enlarging its working force, 
taking on all its old employes who are returning from service 
Having been released from govern- 
ment contracts, the are employed entirely on 
civilian goods, and are making large tickets every day. Both 
factories shut down the last two days of December for inventory 
and repairs, to open promptly January 1 with a full force, and, 
presumably, business enough ahead to keep that force busy the 


in the Army here or abroad 


tactories now 


entire coming season. 


7 ~ * 

There was held in this city December 30 a general convention 
of the foremen of the Footwear Division of the United States 
Rubber Co., calling together the officers of that division of the 
company’s interests, and the superintendents and foremen of the 
several factories where footwear is made. The convention was 
held during the day in the auditorium of the City Club, about 
500 being present. In the evening a banquet was held at the 
Hotel Somerset, when an orchestra composed entirely of men 
from the National India Rubber Co., Providence, furnished the 
music. The hall was gaily decorated with bunting, the flags of 
the Allies, and the insignia of the company. Charles B. Seger, 
the newly elected president of the company; Homer E. Sawyer, 
vice-president in charge of the Footwear Division, and Myron 
H. Clark, general factory footwear manager, were among the 
speakers 

7 * * 


William J. Gallagher, expert plantation adviser of the United 


States Rubber Co. and former Director of Agriculture in the 
Federated Malay States, addressed the Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, Commercial Club Saturday evening, December 14, on 


“Cultivating Rubber in the Middle East.” 
Frederick C. Hood, of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
presided at the third annual meeting of the Associated Indus- 


tries of Massachusetts, held in this city November 26. The 
following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 


representing more than one thousand industrial concerns in the 
Commonwealth, believing that those who, in time of public dan- 
ger, gave up their places to serve the country and who wore its 
uniform should have the preference in private employment upon 
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being discharged from public service; and recognizing the ob- 
ligation of the managers of industry to promote and safeguard 
the health, comfort and welfare of the workers, pledge this as- 
sociation to use its best endeavors to secure those results. 

At the evening meeting, which assumed the character of a 
Victory Rally, Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall, Major- 
General Clarence R. Edwards and Howard Cooley, former vice- 
president of the association, and now vice-president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, were the principal speakers. 
Music was furnished by the United States Aviation Band. 

“ x m 

At the annual meeting of the Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion of this city, Fred S. Sparrow, formerly with the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, was elected vice-president. Ralph G 
Wells, of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., president 
of the National Association, was one of the speakers. He out- 
lined the policy and program of the organization to develop 
and strengthen existing local associations, and to assist in the 
formation of others. The readjustment of employment methods 
to meet the coming needs, and the trade tests applied to those 
called to the colors, were subjects of other addresses. 

* * - 

Mr. Sparrow, mentioned above, for six years employment 
manager, has severed his connection with the Hood Rubber Co., 
and is succeeded by Herbert L. Baxter, formerly assistant 
manager of the The employment manager’s 
position with this company is one of unusual importance, as the 
company hires its workmen not only in the rubber industry, but 
in many lines of labor in the building trades, doing its own 


work of this kind instead of having such work done by contract. 
7 - . 


cutting room. 


The gross sales of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
in its fiscal year ended September 1 last totaled $10,200,000, an 
increase of 30 per cent over the 1916-17 figure of $7,800,000, 
and by far the largest twelve months’ business in the history of 
the company. A goodly portion of this business was for govern- 
ment account but, being in the company’s regular lines, did not 
entail rearrangement of plant or equipment to any great extent. 
The signing of the armistice found the company with no large 
army orders on hand, however. It still has contracts for fur- 
nishing goods to the Navy which will not |! 

The national interest in canning and preserving food during 
the year stimulated the demand for jar rubbers and this resulted 
profitably for the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. The 
sales for the year ending September 1 totaled nearly 4,000,000 
gross or nearly 10,000,000 pounds of rubber rings. The com- 
pany makes public no income account, but from the balance 
sheet it would appear that net earnings last year approximated 
$1,000,000 after depreciation, taxes and other property setups. 
At the close of business September 1, the company had net 
quick assets of $3,175,000, or approximately $500,000 more than 
the working capital of the previous year. 

~ ~ * 


ye cancelled. 


It is reported that Albert H. Hadley, of the Chemical Research 


Co., of Lynn, has discovered and perfected a substitute for. 


rubber cement, the result of fifty years’ investigation of cements. 
His family was among the first people in the country to make 
rubber cement. 

a . . 

Boston imported crude rubber to the value of $2,550,124 in 
the year ended September, 1918, as compared with $920,040 for 
the corresponding period in 1917. The exports of manufactured 
rubber goods for the same periods were $1,166,482 for 1918 and 
$1,212,560 for 1917. 





ANNUAL S. A. E. MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held in the Engineering Societies’ Building, West 39th 
street, New York City, February 4-6, 1919. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE year 1918 closes with the several plants constituting the 
rubber industry of Rhode Island being operated at the same 
capacity-breaking schedule that has been the record for nearly 
four years. Although there has been considerable cleaning up 
on government contracts and sub-contracts within the past month 
or six weeks, no anxiety has been caused as to the prospects of 
plenty of work for an indefinite period among the rubber workers, 
as all the mills are so far behind on regular goods that it will 
take many months to overtake the normal demands. 

The New Year finds a great change in the labor situation 
that is one of the chief topics of interest among the manufac- 
turers of all lines throughout the State. Up to within a few 
weeks there has been the same persistent and insistent demand 
for labor that has prevailed during more than four years. At 
the present time there appears to be more men seeking positions 
than there is demand The result is that. manufacturers, 
planning for the reconstruction period, are able to be more 
selective in taking on additional help. 

All of the rubber concerns of Rhode Island have materially 
improved their plants and facilities during the past year, and a 
number have plans now perfected for a further expansion and 
improvement. Changing conditions will, it is believed, afford 
them the desired opportunity of carrying to a successful termina- 


for. 


have been 
Not only has considerable 
attention been given to the increasing of the facilities of pro- 
ductiveness in the factories, but the health, welfare and comfort 
of the employes—individually and collectively—have been looked 


tion certain plans which, in a number of instances, 
under consideration for a long time. 


after in a manner never before equalled in the industrial history 
of this section 
* x * 

Plant extensions of the United States Rubber Company 
furnish convincing proof of the belief of its officials that 
pneumatics are to be the truck tires of the future, and that 
the demand for solid tires will be less and less, even for 
heavy hauling purposes on big trucks. By the end of Janu- 
ary, the new tire plant of this company, at Providence, Rhode 
It will employ 5,000 
men and will be capable of turning out $20,000,000 worth of 
solid and large pneumatic tires annually. Further expansion 
calls for the building of a new cord tire unit in addition to 
the plants at Providence and Detroit, Michigan, the location 


of which has not yet been determined. 
* * x 


Island, will probably be completed 


The plant of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol is the 
scene of continual activity because of the improvements that 
Not only are there numerous addi- 


tions, alterations and renovations in progress all the time but 


are constantly being made. 


many new and novel innovations for the comfort and better- 
ment of the employes are being introduced. Everything possible 
for the health, safety and general welfare of the operatives is 
by the management, one of the latest acquisitions 
} 


being done 


along this line being the holding of dental clinics, plans for which 


are now being carefully worked out. The employes are to 


benefit by the plan, as attention will be given to employes’ teeth 
A dentist will devote 
fitted up for the 
be immediately looked after. 


without delay whenever necessity arises 
regular hours at a room which is now being 
purpose, and emergency cases will 
Should an employe’s teeth require more attention, the patient 
will visit the dentist at his local office. 

The company is also engaged in the preliminary work of 
band of 35 the 


instruments, and the band to be under the direction of a leader 


organizing a pieces, company to provide the 


who is to arrange for meetings for practice at certain periods 
each week. 


Women employes of the National company have entered inte 
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a series of weekly military drills at the De Wolf \ nur nber The corporate name of the city is to be changed from “The 

f men who board at the Inn, which is conducted the Inhabitants of the City of Trenton” to “City of Trenton.” 
corporatio began the drills some time ago and upon their * * * 
invitation many of the other women are joining tl ranks E. B. Knowles has been appointed general sales manager of 

Douglas Morey, who has been head of the planning and’ the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton. He succeeds the late Harold 

| relations departments of the Nat " suc F, Blanchard, whose portait and obituary notice appeared in 

eeds H. W. Brown, recently resigned, as head e employ- Tue INpIA Ruspsper Worip for November 1, 1918 
ment rea The three departments have eel nsolidated * * * 

Ma e hands released from other manufacturing plants Practically every rubber-manufacturing concern in Trenton 

Brist ently, owing to th tail yrders, are has informed the Federal-State-Municipal Employment Agency 
se oe ¢ yment at the fact the N India that it will give the returning soldiers and sailors their former 
R é itions \rrangements have been made to reemploy all of 

I Nat al compat ost s ¢ pla stol on ose disabled in service in such a way that by providing me- 
De er 27 the annual taking ston em which chanical or other aid they can be made self-supporting 
4500 1 1 em] ed, is scheduled es ¢ it $ ! . * * 

January 3 \t the annual meeting of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturers’ 
* * * \ssociation, which comprises the Trenton, Wilmington and 
American Electrical Works, manufacturers of insulated Philadelphia districts, the following officers were elected: 

e, « at Phillipsdale, in East Pr ence, are g a John A. Lambert, president, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co.; 
1 é vements in connection with their power distribu John S. Broughton, vice-president, United & Globe Rubber 
t sé 1 contract having already been awarded to construct Manufacturing Cos Robert J. Stokes, secretary, Thermoid 
an intake pipe of reinforced concrete, 300 feet in length and 30 Rubber Co.; Alfred Whitehead, treasurer, Whitehead Brothers. 

é er The engineers in charge of the work have’ The board of directors decided to contribute $100 semi-annually 
re mpleted a study of the company’s power p with towards the support of the Trenton Day Nursery. The associa- 
a view t ffering recommendations as to additional units or tion contributes to various other charitable institutions 
changes necessary for increased ethciency \ new centrifugal * * * 
pump with a capacity of about 1,800 gallons per minute is to be William E. Sanders, publicity man for the Essex Rubber Co., 
installed and the construction of a pump-house is p1 ysed, the recently gave an address on “Rubber” before the Trenton 
engineers being engaged at present in drawing the plans for this Kiwanis Club. 

7. = - 
building will be of brick, one tory, about 20 by 20 feet _ an — . 
ates teoneummenin in Gin weer futuse ase forecasted Ihe Delion Tire & Rubber Co. has nearly completed a two- 
' : " . story all-steel structure 40 by 100 feet to be used as a core room. 
7 * * 

The Woonsocket Rubber Co. has opened its restaurant for ige™ ; 
employes at its Millville plant and catered to 200 ee The Thermoid Rubber Co. has completed an eighty-foot addi- 
day and over 225 on the next The restaurant is modernly “0 tWo Stories high, at a cost of $36,000. 

i . 7. * 
equipped and the excellent menu is charge of an experienced wes =e 7 . P . 
die vetieted tr on able comme of attendants oer T he Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. has installed a modern fire- 
sold practically at cost. In the first of the company’s restaurants, fighting system providing an ample water supply throughout 
which was opened several months ago at the Alice Mill, Woon its plant. The new equipment will reduce insurance rates 
socket, more than 300 persons are catered to daily. Hot meals considerably. * * * 
are appreciated at both places Charles E. Stokes, vice-president of the Home Rubber Co., 
. . has been made chairman of the committee to unite all the civic 

\ permit has been granted by the Inspector of Buildings to ¢jybs of Trenton having for their object the publicity, progress 
the Bourn Rubber Co. for the erection of a one-story ick-and- and prosperity of the city. 
concrete structure on Warren street, Providence. It will be 90 * * * 
by 60 feet and is to be used for storage purposes The Hamilton Rubber Co. is erecting a one-story manufactur- 

’ . . ing building to be used as a kiln plant. The structure will be 

An addition is being erected on Hemlock street to the plant brick, 28 by 41 feet, and will cost $2,5 

of the Revere Rubber Co., that will be one story high, and about * * * 
120 by 32 feet. It will be practically of steel construction and C. Edward Murray, Jr., second vice-president of the Empire 
is intended for manufacturing purposes Rubber & Tire Co., and Mrs. Murray have returned from White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. ” - “4 
By Our Regular Correspondent The employes of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., are perfecting 
j plans for the organization of a patriotic and benevolent asso- 
E ia signing of the armistice was quickly followed by orders  gjation. 

to cease manufacturing war material Trenton rubber * * * 

manufacturers were ordered to continue work on only such Edgar H. Wilson, president and general manager of the 


goods as were already in process. The Empire Rubber and Tire 


Co. and the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. are completing 
such orders. The Essex Rubber | had a large contract for 
zas-masks, but the work was quickly stopped. The United & 
| J Pi 
Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos. are working on a large 
government order for fire hose. This order was not cancellea 
Trenton rubber manufacturers announce that the tire busi 


ness is not as prosperous as during the summer, and that this 
They predict a boom 


Jan 
an 


lines of work 


is not unusual at this season of the year 


in the tire and tube line after the first of 1ary. Meanwhile 


are kept busy on other 


the plants 


Dural Rubber Corp., has proposed that a landing field for freight 
and passenger airplanes be established in Trenton, and has taken 
with the Trenton Chamber of Commerse. Mr. 
wide knowledge of aircraft parts, particularly 
He holds twenty-two patents on aircraft 


up the matter 
Wilson has a 
those made of rubber 
parts and has been consulted by representatives of several for- 
eign governments relative to the rubber parts for planes con- 
trolled by him and the Dural company, and which have been 
extensively used by the United States Government. At the 
Flemington, New Jersey, plant of the company more than 100,000 
parts for aircraft have been manufactured. 
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Among manufacturing concerns in Trenton that have agreed 
to form War Savings Stamps societies among employes are the 
following: Ajax Rubber Co., United & Globe Rubber 
Manufacturing Home Rubber Co.; Empire Rubber & 
Tire Co.; Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co.; Thermoid Rubber 
Co.; Essex Rubber Co.; and John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

— * ~ 


Inc. ; 


Cos. ; 


The Federal Tire & Accessory Co., Wrightstown, suffered a 
fire loss estimated at $2,500, not covered by insurance, on De- 
cember 19. The cause was spontaneous combustion. 

. * * 

Charles J. and Aaron A. Moulds, formerly in the employ of 
the Thermoid Rubber Co. and the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., re 
spectively, recently spent furloughs with their parents. Both 
are sailors, the former on the U. S. S. Rhode Island and the 
latter on the U. S. S. Adams. 

~ ~ * 

The Epworth League of the Clinton Avenue Methodist Church 
conducted a rubber social on December 20, the price of admission 
being a piece of rubber. 

CANADIAN NOTES. 
Industrial Research 
to establish at 


for Scientific has 
Government 


the function of a 


The Advisory Council 
recommended to the Canadian 
Ottawa a central research institute 
bureau of standards, with a view to establishing standards of 
measures and materials used in various industries. Manufac- 


turers of rubber goods would benefit equally with other industries 


with 


by the services of such an institution. 

W. Binmore, the retiring treasurer of the Dominion Rubber 
Montreal, Quebec, was given a complimentary 
dinner at the Ritz-Carlton by his associates prior to his 
departure for California. R. E. Jamieson, director of sales, 
presided, and addresses were made by T. A. Rieder, president 
of the company, and Messrs. Jamieson, Eden, Allan, Thornton, 
J. M. S. Carroll, and Lieutenant-Colonel Massie. Mr. Binmore 
illuminated address, and with fitted 
traveling bags for both himself and Mrs. Binmore. 

The Oak Tire and Rubber Co., Limited, has removed its 
head offices from Oakville, Ontario, to 19 Dundas street, East, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The Hercules Rubber Co., Limited, Brampton, 
completing its new factory building for the manufacture of all 
kinds of rubber goods. Machinery, including large horse-power 
motors, is being purchased and will be installed at an early 
date. The first line of products will be automobile tires, tubes, 
and accessories. A. Brown is the secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 

K. & S. Canadian Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, 527 Yonge 
street, Toronto, Ontario, a recently organized concern whose 
incorporation was noted in our columns November 1, 1918, will 
expend $250,000 in making additions to its plant at Weston. 
This will cover its requirements in the way of new machinery. 
Building operations at this point, however, will not commence 


System, 


was presented with an 


Ontario, is 


until early spring 

The Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, Kitchener, Ontario, won 
the first honor flag in Kitchener for securing subscriptions to 
the recent Victory Loan from more than 75 per 
employes. The objective was $26,000 and the amount actually 
subscribed totaled $50,300, which was obtained on the 
To this was added $215,000 subscribed 
total quarter of a 


cent of its 
second 
day of the campaign. 
by the 
million dollars. 

A bequest of $2,000 has been made to Bishop’s College, Len- 
noxville, Quebec, Canada, in memory of Lieutenant F. Reginald 
Robinson, who was killed in action on August 19, 1916. He 
was the son of W. H. Robinson, former president of the 
Dominion Rubber System. 


company, making the more than a 


HUGO WELLEIN. 





Hake and conscientious work, beginning at the bottom and go- 

ing up the ladder round by round, is the record of Hugo 
Wellein, the recently. elected treasurer of the Canadian Consoli- 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, whose 


Rubber Co., Limited, 


dated 


portrait is here pre- 
sented. 

born 
June 21, 1883, at 
Bridgeport, Ontario, 
Kitchener, 


He was 


near 

and began his edu- 
cation in the public 
schools there. This 


followed by 
years at 
Collegi- 


was 
three 
Kitchener 
ate, supplemented 
by a business course. 
Starting as_ office 
boy with the Berlin 





(now Kitchener) 
Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., where 
he remained four 
years, he was ap- 
pointed accountant 
to the secretary- 
Huco Wri treasurer of the 
Merchants’ Rubber 


Co., Kitchener, in 1904. Six years later he entered the general 
sales department of the head office of the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, at Montreal. In February, 1913, he became 
office manager to the manager of the Middle West Division of 
the company, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Manitoba, and after 
four years there was appointed manager of the Quebec Division. 
A year later he became general auditor, and in October was 
elected to his present position. Thus, for his entire business life 
of 19 years, he has worked continuously for one concern, for the 
other companies mentioned all merged to form the present 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited. 

Mr. Wellein is very popular and is held in high regard by all 
those with whom he is associated in business. He is receiving 
many congratulations on his recent appointment. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS 
MEETS. 

The quarterly meetings of the Nattomat Association of Waste 
Material the Hotel Astor, New York, December 17 
and 18, 1918, were well attended. It developed at the meeting 
of the Scrap Rubber Division, under the chairmanship of David 
Feinburg, that the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division of The Rubbey 
now admits that the one-half-cent handling clauge 
scrap rubber packing specifications is undesirable. 


Dealers at 


Association 
of the new 
Freight classification and a possible imspeetiorr service for regect- 
ed material It was also learned that arrange- 
ments had been made with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the effect that auto tires may be tied wih four ropes, if pack- 


were discussed. 


ages tied with rope and wire are treated alike. 


THe CAmeRoN Macuine Co., 57 Poprar street, Brookiyn, 
New York, has opened a new office in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 503 
First National Bank Building. It is fully equipped with samples 
of the company’s line and is intended for a service station as well 
as a sales office 

“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson, is filled with valu- 


able information for rubber manufacturers. Price $6 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


», with the sounds of revelry and bell- 
ears, on an occasion which need not be 


RITING, as I d 
ringing in my 


specifically mentioned, it is not particularly easy to com- 
pose one’s thoughts to the somber routine of writing on purely 
trade matters. This, however, is all I am entitled to do in these 
columns, and the first matter which inevitably comes to mind is 


the effect that the welcome cessation of hostilities will have on 
hives of industry, the rubber works. 


That there must be a transition period of general upset goes 


without saying, but anything like stagnation to follow the 
cessatior var demands is most unlikely, owing to the deflec- 
tion of stocks of all sorts of rubber goods in general civilian use 
The rubber trade being concerned with equipment, its products 
vill be wanted for some time, as there is no question of an imme- 
diate demobilization, though naturally the rush of work to get 
ut orders has subsided and there will be no occasion for over- 
time I suppose that, manutacturers, especially proofe rs, would 
velcome a e sudden change from war to peace conditions, so 
that they « 1 tackle their civilian trade, as this would be far 
more profitable than government work, which is now all done 

trictly cost basis and yields only a fair—perhaps some 


nh unfair—pré No very rapid change could, how- 


made all around, as so much of the cloth in stock has 
1 dyed for ernment purposes, and it would be 


and dye g 

uite unsuitable for the civilian trade. 

THE RAW RUBBER POSITION. 

to raw rubl it is generally thought that there 

return, for some time at any rate, to the two shillings 
gather that the bulk of the stocks held by 


regard er 


With 
will be no 


per pound figure. | 


manufacturers was bought at 2s.4d. or 2s.5d. a pound, the de- 

: ‘ “fl “agin 
mand having been largely satisfied before the fall to 2s. per 
pound. As a manufacturer said to me: “All of us are not ex- 


want to buy for too far ahead, 
so there was no rush to buy rubber at 2s.” Certainly, if there had 
been, the price would at once have gone up in accordance with 
interests 


tremely wealthy men, nor do we 


customary market procedure. If the rubber-growing 
could have foreseen the present condition of affairs they would 
not have asked for a government committee, which has got to work 
just as a general feeling is making itself articulate in the country 
to get back to self-management 
TESTING RAINPROOF CLOTH. 

of the Manchester section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, on November 8, a paper on this subject was 
given by Dr. G. Martin and James Wood. Dr. Martin said that 
the want of a rapid standard method had been felt in recent 
times when large quantities of material had to be reported upon 
quickly. He gave a short account of the various methods of 
rainproofing with aluminum acetate, gelatine, paraffin wax, etc., 
goods, unlike rubber goods, are per- 
the case of wax, to a more or less 
more 


At the meeting 


and emphasized that such 
and, except in 
extent to water. They are 
healthy than rubbered goods and will always be in demand, he 
where shelter from heavy rain is always 
After describing Gawalowski’s waterproof testing ap- 
he then described the War Office drop test, which is a 
apparatus and allows results to be obtained 
which imitates the natural fall of rain on 
allowed to. fall on a piece 
blotting paper on a_ sheet 
The observer watches 


meable to air, 


popular because they were 


thought, for town us¢ 
at hand 
paratus, 
simple form of 
rapidly by a process 
the cloth Drops 

of the cloth 


of glass placed at an 


water are 
which is laid on 
angle of 45 degrees 
the glass from behind, and when water is seen on the blotting 


number of drops of water is noted by the burette 


paper the 


reading. The results of many tests were given by Dr. Martin, 
variation as wide as 6 and 18 drops being noted on the same piece 
of cloth. 

In the subsequent discussion it was urged by two or three 
speakers that to take the mean of such divergent figures as the 
result of a test was a very unscientific proceeding. Dr. Martin, 
however, maintained that though the test was not all that it 
might be, it still gave very useful results, and, at any rate, 
was much superior to the dash test and the trough test com- 
monly used in the trade. Mr. Terry said that it was obvious 
that such a test would not be of any service in the case of rub- 
bered goods in which the government relied upon the number of 
grains of proofing contained on a certain superficial. He also re- 
marked that inequalities of spreading are a common feature in 
rubbered goods and suggested that Dr. Martin might look into 
this the case of showerproofings, as it might explain 
the wide variation in the figures he had given. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Terry referred to the humorous skit which ap- 
peared in the September number of Tue Inpta Rupser Wortp, 
the recital of the dialogue between the British and American 
regarding the considerable 
Dr. Martin said that so far he had not tackled the 


matter in 


soldier latter’s rainproof causing 

amusement. 

question of rubberproofings, but it was his intention to do so 
DETERMINATION OF LAMPBLACK IN RUBBER. 

I see that a method for effecting this has been communicated 
to the Rubber Section of the American Chemical Society by A. 
M. Smith, of the Bureau of Standards. I have seen only a short 
abstract of the method, which consists of the removal by sol- 
vents and nitric acid of all substances which would change 
weight on ignition, and estimation of the carbon by the loss on 
heating. It is stated that the method is found sufficiently accurate 
for commercial work when a small correction is made to provide 
for the errors of the determination. I may say that over 20 years 
ago I worked out a method on very similar lines, though I have 
never ventured to return my results as more than a fair approxi- 
mation. A good deal depends upon the nature of the lampblack. 
I remember saying something about my method to C. O. Weber 
and he threw cold water on it by saying that lampblack was 
considerably attacked by strong nitric acid. Presumably it would 
be mainly the hydrocarbons in the oily blacks that would be at- 
tacked rather than the free carbon, of which the American gas 
blacks are mainly composed. At this juncture, then, if nitric acid 
is used in the process, it would be more nearly correct to refer to 
the determination of free carbon than of lampblack in rubber. 

A rubber tire with a large amount of gas black is, of course, a 
simpler problem to tackle than is a common-grade mixing with 
a few per cent of inferior black, and I have had in mv experience 
rubber samples in which I have found it impossible to obtain a 
figure in which I had confidence. With a high-grade simple mix- 
ing, however, I can quite support the claim that the method as 
results, and especially in cases 
standard quality as to 


outlined will give most useful 
where the lampblack used is of a 
specification. 

WASTE RUBBER SALVAGE. 

A notice recently appeared in the press that by arrangement 
with the government departments concerned, national collection 
of waste rubber was to be undertaken with the object of bene- 
fiting the funds of the Red Cross. I have not been able to get 
any details of the project and find that in reclaiming circles it is 
looked upon as one more of the many brilliant ideas which have 
been launched during the progress of the war with the same 


laudable object in view. Certainly one of the difficulties in the 
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way of waste rubber collection is that the articles are scattered 
in units all over the country, and of course if delivered by indi- 
viduals at some central depots it would certainly get over the im- 
portant item of cost of collection. It is probable, however, now 
that peace is in sight, that we shall not hear any more of the 
project. 





TIRE SPECIFICATIONS IN AMERICA. 


The specifications for pneumatic tires and tubes adopted by the 
Motor Transport Corps and given in the October number of THE 
Inpta Rupsper Wortp have been read with much interest on this 
side. The allowance of sulphur being 8 per cent, calculated on 
the rubber present, is generally considered an improvement on 
the 5 per cent usually enforced in European specifications for 
government rubber goods of much the same quality. The lower 
limit of sulphur, where it is rigidly adhered to, generally means 
either that an amount of time is necessitated for the cure, which 
is detrimental to the rubber, or that various accelerators have 
to be used. 

Those manufacturers who saw the specifications for waterproof 
garments in which oil substitute and reclaimed rubber were al- 
lowed up to a certain figure, and who thought that this sort of 
thing was general, will note that substitutes and reclaimed rubber 
are barred by the specifications under notice. Reclaimers who 
were inclined to be jubilant over the waterproof specifications 
have had their spirits somewhat dampened, as many of them hold 
that tire covers can contain reclaimed rubber to advantage. This 
bar to its use certainly cannot fail to harden the hearts of those 
responsible for specifications in Europe just at a time when signs 
of yielding to the seductive influence of reclaimers were ap- 
parent. No doubt a prominent factor in the prohibition of re- 
claimed rubber is the impossibility of estimating its amount by 
analysis, though for the matter of that it is no easier to say 
whether the “best wild or plantation rubber” has been used 
throughout 

The clause which states that if mineral matters containing 
sulphur are used, a sample of the unvulcanized rubber must be 
submitted for analysis, is -presumably connected with the now 
general use of lithopone, which contains sulphur both as sul- 
phide and sulphate. The clause is one which might be copied 
elsewhere with advantage as tending to reduce the complications 
and tediousness of analysis. 





FRENCH EXPORT PROHIBITION LIFTED. 

The “Journal Officiel,” Paris, for October 29, 1918, announces 
a ministerial decree permitting henceforth the exportation from 
France, without special authorization, of rubber goods, other than 
sheets, vulcanized or not, and drainage tubes and gloves for 


surgical purposes. 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RUBBER. 

In view of the changed conditions, the whole question of gov- 
ernment control of the output and selling price of plantation rub- 
ber has been reconsidered by the Council of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association (Incorporated), and the following resolutions have 


been agreed to: 

In* view of the cessation of hostilities, the gradual introduction 
thereupon of peace conditions, and in view of the long delay that 
experience has shown to be inseparable from attempts to put into 
practical working any scheme of government control, this coun- 
cil instructs its representative on the government committee deal- 
ing with the matter to withdraw all proposals for the government 
control of the rubber-producing industry, but trusts that he will 
continue to remain a member of the advisory committee and give 
his valuable help to the industry. 

In view of the indication by various bodies in the East of their 
approval of the control of the rubber output, and of the opinion 
of this council that control, on a voluntary basis, is most desirable 
if it can be made effective, the Output Control Committee be re- 
quested at once to draw up a scheme and submit it to the Coun- 
cil, when. if approved, an endeavor can be made to obtain suf- 
ficient support to it to make it effective. 


The representative of the Rubber Growers’ Association has 
placed its views before the Government Committee, and it is 
understood that no further immediate steps will be taken by that 
committee in the direction of establishing any government con- 
trol of the rubber-growing industry—‘“Financial Times,” London. 





THE TIRE TRADE IN JAPAN, CHINA, AND HAWAII. 

Clincher types are most easily obtained in Japan, but straight- 
side types may be secured through American companies. The 
one tire factory now established in the Empire is building clin- 
cher tires exclusively, but, seeing the probability that in the 
future straight-side tires will be demanded, has equipment ready 
to build this style on short notice. Under present conditions, 
clincher tires assist in selling a car, as most dealers in Japan 
desire cars fitted with clincher rims and shipped without tires. 

The bulk of the replacement business in Japan falls to the 
Dunlop company, allied with the British company of the same 
name, working with British and Japanese capital, and maintaining 
a large factory at Kobe, which makes soft bead tires only, but 
produces many other kinds of rubber goods. Its business ex- 
tends throughout the Far East and as far south as Singapore, 
and it does an immensely larger trade in jinrikisha tires than 
in auto tires, as there are only five or six thousand autos in all 
China and Japan, while there are hundreds of thousands of 
jinrikishas, practically all of which are provided with pneumatic 
tires. 

Black tops for autos meet the demand in Japan, although an 
option of either black or khaki is appreciated. The climate gen- 
erally does not go to extremes of hot or cold, so the materials 
used in standard production in the United States will meet every 
requirement. t 

Although the first autos appeared in China in 1901, there are 
less than 3,000 in the whole Republic to-day, the reason being 
the impossible roads. At the present time most of the auto tires 
used in China are standard American makes, but several of the 
leading European tire makers were represented in China before 
the war, and will doubtless go after the business again when 
conditions become normal. Tire prices in China are high as 
compared with those in America, being affected by freight, duty 
and exchange. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there are more autos than in Japan 
and China combined, and sales are increasing rapidly on account 
of the phenomenal prosperity the Islands have been enjoying 
for several years past. The market for tires is identical with 
that in the United States for an equal number of cars, say about 
6,000. (“Motor Vehicles in Japan, China and Hawaii.” Special 
Agent Series No. 170, United States Department of Commerce.) 


A ROYAL RUBBER OFFICE IN HOLLAND. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce has es- 
tablished a Royal rubber office, which is located at 100 Zeestraat, 
The Hague. G. I. de Vries, former chief of the rubber depart- 
ment of the Netherlands Overseas Trust Co., is the director of 
the new office. The activities of the Royal office for bicycle tires 
have been transferred to the new office; the former tire office 
C. Steffelaar, director of the former 
The advisory com- 


goes out of existence. L. 
tire office has been honorably discharged. 
mittee of the former tire office will henceforth act in connection 
with the Royal rubber office. 





NATIONALIZATION OF THE RUSSIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

The whole of the rubber manufacturing industry in Russia 
has now been nationalized: and is controlled by a body styled 
the Administrative Department of State Rubber Works, un- 
der a decree issued by the Russian National Economic Coun- 
cil, says the “India Rubber Journal,” which adds that no 
private trade connections abroad are to be permitted, and 
that all such contracts already made are cancelled. 
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Special 
PAIN " I t American rubber manutacturers 
S is virgin @ 1f the sale of their pr ducts Before the 
ar YO per a ds sed spa were 
furnished by é tinental-Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co., 
Har r, Gern e Prowodnik Rubber Co., Riga, Russia; 
Miche & | Ferrand, France; Pirelli & Co., Milan, 
Ital and t lop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham, Eng- 
i t a Say tnat the above companies the 
tinental-Caout¢ c & Gutta Percha Co. of Germany furnished 
tie Sst me I Aue a rds 
N will be s ‘ me efore Germany will be a strong 
‘ t the manufacture of rubber goods, since nearly all 
he er factori¢ ive been stripped and dismantled for war 
pur es, and, m r, Germany has practically no crude rubber 
ul During \ ! iid unheard-of prices for contra 
va r er, which Wa ggled into the country b sub 
lar es, and 1 \ at the 
wa s ver the cr le ft ) 


ber needs of the other 


countries will be first con- 
sidered in order to repler 
isl their home require 
ments for rubber goods. 


The United States sl 


avail herself at nce tT 
the opportunity to put not 
only rubber but every 
pr oduct into pain by 
means of able representa 
tives and good manage 


ment 

Spain to-day is prac- 
tically lean of rubber 
goods and only those of 
inferior make are obtain- 
able and then at very high 


prices. The classes of rub- 





Carpona River Dam 


ber goods most needed at 
the present time are pneumatic and solid tires, druggists’ sundries, 
hose. packing and a full line of footwear, as well as soles and 


oubt that 
will forge ahead, and Spa 


ber ods consume;’rs an 


\merican goods if properly pushed 


in will become one of our largest rub- 


1 the same can be said of all South 


American countries that were formerly supplied for the greater 


par Eur ) 
uld be understood 

rul er go ds nt pail s 
ga at $s spa at Ww 
trade i the Germans | 
| selves One j 
products would have to be 
exa as solid tir s 
bad ar e toreig r 
stud ese and ] 
lit 

\ g +} is at ti 
installed spa I tica 
Ht € 1 trom abr vad it 1 
la vill ne | 


" ’ , 
Vaciona Sociedad Ano 


he present time a large fac 


that, although Germany has sent no 


ince the war started, she kept her or- 


rk compiling statistics on the rubber 
ow the situation better to-day than we 
point to consider is that some of our 
hanged to a certain degree, such, for 
the road conditions of Spain are very 
er mpanies’ engineers have made a 
a solid tire to meet the unusual con- 


ory being 


all of the crude materials must be 


it will be some time before the Spanish 


gh to compete with our skilled 
in the United States” on any product 


1 advantage 


is interesting to note that the Neumaticos 


; > 
ma (National Pneumatic Co ar 


Spanish Market for Rubber Goods. 


rrespondence. 





celona, Spain, will add a full line of solid-tire and boot and shoe 
equipment to that already installed. Although this company was 
nanced entirely by Spanish capital, the factory is supplied 
throughout with American equipment, installed according to 
American practice, therefore the products will be like those made 
in the United States 

The entire installation and construction of the factory were 
achieved with Spanish labor that had never seen rubber ma- 
chinery, and while the Spanish laborers are not as expert as 
\mericans they are steady and willing. Great hardships were 
encountered in procuring pipe, pipe fittings, valves and all 
such material, as Spain imports all supplies of this nature 
from other countries and on account of the war it was almost 
impossible to obtain the necessary supplies to work with. 
For instance, two-inch pressure pipe was selling for $5 a 
yard and all valves had to be cast and made specially to order, 
costing five times what 
they would cost in nor- 
mal times 

French rubber experts 
who have visited the fac- 
tory and examined all 
the American equipment 
very closely, say it is one 
of the best-equipped and 
most up-to-date rubber 
factories in Europe. 

This will be the first 
rubber mill in Spain to 
manufacture all kinds of 
rubber goods, there be- 
ing at this time only a 
few very small factories 
making specialties. 

The factory is 1,000 by 





500 feet, built on the one- 
UnpbER CONSTRUCTION story plan, and so con- 

structed that additional 
units can be added whenever needed. It is situated on the Cor- 
dona river, 50 miles north of Barcelona, so that water power 
will be used to generate the electricity necessary in operating 
the plant 


THE FAR EASTERN RUBBER CRISIS. 


* 


HE rubber situation in the Straits Settlements and Federated 

Malay States, together with the report of the recently ap- 

pointed rubber commission, as published in the “Straits Budget,” 
is briefly as follows: 

For a while restriction of output had been considered, but then 
came the recognition of the fact that such restriction without ac- 
companying increase of price would render the producer’s posi- 
So thought was given to the rate of de- 
pletion of pre-restriction stocks and the balance between re- 


tion worse, rot better 


stricted production and restricted consumption. 
PRICE CONTROL. 

The commission considers that as artificial restriction of rubber 
consumption is being met by artificial restriction of production, 
there must be price control, three courses seeming to be open. 
The first is control of price by prohibiting export of rubber sold 
at less than a minimum price, the second is an imperial monopoly 
in rubber under the control of a rubber trust, the third is control 
of price by government buying at a minimum price. 
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IMPERIAL MONOPOLY. 

It is doubted whether the first course would afford the assist- 
ance that appears to be required, but the commission strongly 
recommends the second course, imperial monopoly with a rubber 
trust, to the consideration of the British Government. Each 
British rubber-producing country would enter the trust to the ex- 
tent of its restricted output. Holland could be allowed to join 
the trust. Each country would buy its entire output. The rubber 
thus bought might be dealt with on joint account, or on separate 
account, as might be most convenient. The trust would fix the 
buying and selling prices from time to time and arrange on a 
pro-rata basis of the output for the allocation of the orders. 

If the output of the Federated Malay States was reduced to, 
say, 46,000 tons a year, and if the buying price was £260 a ton 
(equivalent to 2s. 4d. a pound), a capital of £11,196,000 would buy 
up the whole year’s output. But such an amount would not be 
necessary, for the stock would be turned over. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

If it is decided not to form an imperial rubber trust, the com- 
mission holds that the government (the imperial or local) should 
be willing to adopt the third course, and buy rubber of a specified 
grade at a specified price, to be modified from time to time, in 
accordance with varying factors, when there are no other buyers 
at that price. 

RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION SUGGESTS MINIMUM PRICES. 

The Rubber Grower’s Association suggests the following pres- 
ent minimum prices per pound, ex-warehouses, in the Eastern 
markets at port of shipment: first crépe, fair average quality, 
2s. 3%4d.; ribbed, smoked sheet, fair average quality, 2s. 3d.; first 
crépe, off quality, 2s.3d.; ribbed, smoked sheet, off quality, 
2s.2d.; clean, light brown scrap crépe, 2s.1%d.; clean, medium 
brown scrap crépe, 2s.0%d.; specky, medium brown scrap 
crépe, ls. 11%4d.; dark to black scrap crepe, free from heat, 
1s. 10%4d. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The cost of production is shown in the following statement, 
sent in to the commission from 193 estates, which have been 
divided into classes “A” and “B” estates, whose f.o.b. cost of 
production does not exceed 45 cents per pound in class “A,” other 
estates in class “B.” The monetary figures are in Straits Settle- 
ments currency, one dollar being equal to 56.7 cents United 
States currency. 


Returns of stocks in Continental Europe, Japan, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon not available. 

2. Production of 1917 was 200,000 tons. Even if output of 1918 
and 1919 does not exceed this, it amounts to 400,000 tons for those 
two years. 

Estimated consumption plantation, 1918, 150,000 tons; 1919, 
117,000 tons. 

Apart from existing stocks, therefore, production of 1918 and 
1919 will meet consumption of 1918, 1919 and 1920 without touch- 
ing 1920 crop. 

3. Restriction of output plantation rubber therefore necessary 
as soon as possible, as temporary measure during present period 
artificially reduced consumption. 

4. It is recommended that British and Dutch governments agree 
to restrict by law their output for a period to be determined later 
by mutual agreement. Output of Indo-China practically negligible 

5. Flat rate of 50 pounds an acre of tappable rubber for first 
period of three months is recommended, being at rate of 200 
pounds per annum. It may be necessary to reduce this later. 

6. System of licenses for estates and coupons for small holdings 
elaborated in detail and recommended. 

7. Recommended that imperial trust be formed by governments 
of British and Dutch rubber-producing countries, with monopoly 
of buying and selling for period mutually agreed upon. In re- 
spect of rubber produced during restriction of output, price to be 
paid for first latex sheet or pale crépe (f.a.q.) one dollar, Straits 
Settlements currency per pound, ex-warehouse Singapore. 

8. If trust not approved, there should be a minimum price, and 
government of each country should buy output if market price 
does not exceed minimum price. 

9. Minimum price 80 cents Straits Settlements currency recom- 
mended for qualities above mentioned. 

10. For lower qualities valuations would be made by Standard 
Qualities Committee to be appointed for that purpose im 
Singapore. 

11. Control should be in hands of Rubber Controller, with resi- 
dence in Singapore. He should be assisted by advisory com- 
mittee. There should be under him deputy rubber controllers in 
Malaya, Ceylon and India, with local advisory committees. 

There should be independent rubber controller in Netherlands 
East Indies, working in conjunction with him. Any order vary- 
ing rate of restriction of output or buying price if there is a trust, 
or minimum price, would be made by British and Dutch con- 
trollers in agreement. 

12. All rubber-consuming countries should be asked to pass 
their orders to rubber controller for allocation or else allocate 
the orders themselves and report particulars thereof to Rubber 
Controller. 

13. Actual buying, selling and storing rubber can be carried out 


SUMMARY OF ESTATES’ COST OF PRODUCTION FIGURES FOR THE HALF-YEAR—JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1918 




















A. B. ‘ D. E I G. H 1 
Crop Average Up-Keep Export F.O. B, F.O. B. Cost Percent 
Secured to Yield of Tapping Packing Duty Cost if Yield Re- age in 
Acres End June per Acre General Bear- and arn and Exclud- stricted to 200 crease in 
Rubber (6 Months). per Annum. Charges. ing Area. Curing. Despatch. War Tax. ing F. Lbs. per Acre. F. O. B. 
in Pounds Pounds Cents Cents ents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cost. 
Class. Bearing. Rubber. Rubber. per Pound. per Pound, per Pound. per Pound. per Pound. per Pound. per Pound. Per Cent. 
“A” Class, 107 estates.. 110,578% 16,838,783 304 14.98 6.77 14.31 2.25 2.21 35.31 45.06 27.61 
“B” Class, 86 estates... 74,802% 9,370,128% 250 16.68 13.59 21.26 2.30 2.33 58 83 61.40 14.06 
193 estates ....... 185,38114 26,208,912 283 14.07 9.81 17.41 2.27 2.27 43.56 54.00 22.92 


The f. 0. b. cost is reckoned without export duty, war tax, local 
freight, insurance, Singapore selling charges, depreciation, head 
office charges or directors’ fees. The lowest f.o.b. cost, thus 
reckoned is 20.4 cents, and the highest, 78.29 cents. The cost 
for one estate is below 25 cents a pound; for 33 estates, over 
25 cents and under 35 cents; for 73 estates, over 35 cents and 
under 45 cents; for 48 estates, over 45 cents and under 55 cents; 
for 24 estates, over 55 cents and under 65 cents; for 11 estates, 
over 65 cents and under 75 cents; for three estates, over 75 cents. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


The following is a summary of report of Rubber Industry Pro- 
tection Commission : 

1. Existing stocks plantation rubber in United States of Amer- 
ica, United Kingdom, British Malaya, and Netherlands East 
Indies estimated at 148,620 tons. 


Note.—Export duty and war tax have not been included in the f. o. b. cost, either unrestricted (G) or restricted (H). 


by firms now engaged in trade under supervision of deputy rub- 
ber controllers. 

14. Whether there is trust or minimum price, it is recom- 
mended that government should offer to purchase at equitable 
price stocks of good-quality rubber produced before restriction 
comes into force, and still remaining in Straits Settlements and 
Malay States. Quantity of good-quality rubber in Straits Settle- 
metits and Malay States estimated at about 25,000 tons. 

In conclusion our contemporary points out that, although the 
war is ended, for a time there will be an increased, not a de- 
creased, demand for shipping on the Atlantic, since America will 
have to repatriate millions of men as well as to send urgently 
needed food to Europe. If one reason for the restriction of rub- 
ber imports was to force shipping from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
we may be quite sure that the need of it there will be as great in 
1920 as it is at present, so that the rubber industry has to prepare 
for a period during which the conditions to be faced will be 
altogether abnormal. 
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Chemical Patents will be found on page 198. 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 
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Machinery Patents on page 200 






THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 31, 1918. 


Life prseerver M. Baror Newark, N Rai U. § \ 

Hy ¢ E. Edelmann, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A 

Life preserver D. D. Lyons, Farmington, Minn., U. S. A. 
Tov t I I rubber bands 0. E. Wall, Honelulu, 
H 

Elas f a ankle supp H. A. Bernstein, New 


Falls, 


» Ont, 


Ont 


( ed rubbe ‘ tis r ti-shi g device 2 
LeCras, 7 oO 

Lif g rt Safe on Se Li ssignee of J. E. 
Le M eal, O 

H ate f leg ing \ Estev Sask 





Pn 4 ec EF. ¢ Mc‘ r tleton, Il U. S. A 
Teeth and 1 t eaner M. I. Schamberg, New York City, 
a \ 

Hot-wat bottle G. M. Scott, née Adams, Scott's Mills, Ore., 


[ S. A 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 30, 1918. 


R r surg nce. H. A. Dygert, I 1. Pa. 
U. S.A 

Diving suit. H. H , New York City, U. S. A 

Ar 1 pneumat a Tor Ont 











La ed s ' mery, 
! R r |. E. Gros I ssigne f half 
st uu. A 
I aratus E. & ur D. I rs— 
bot Boer Texas, U. S. A 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 6, 1918 
Artificial lee with rubher pad between t nd ly of foot. 
E. Sa 5 le la Prefe r St. Et Loire, France 
Para te I R. ¢ r El Stre H s i street, 
Londo: 
Spring device of rubber strands, for parachute E. R. Calthrop, 
Eldon Street Hou Eldon street, Lor ’ 
Pneuniatic-suck [ t for ship-repairing r etc 
R. H. Quine, Thirlmere House, Frizingt ( € i 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 13, 1918. 
Pneumatic tire \. A. Crozier, 3 Woodquest avenue, Herne 
Hill, London 
Doul t s. T. J. Hobson, 17 Chain 





ible or triple de 
Walk, Aston, Birt 


ISSUED NOVEMBER 20, 1918. 





Reinforcing fabric insertion for tires. A. S. Burdick, 4457 West 
Wa ton Boulevard, and J. C. Hermann, 2848 Wilson ave- 
nue—both in ( ago, Ill., U. S. A 

Inflatable bathing suit \. J. Wakeford, Stirling Lodge, Stone- 
ridge Parl Middlesex 

ISSUED NOVEMBER 27, 1918. 
pil s. E. Kummant, 5 Kasanskaia street, Petro- 
led with one or more suction cups for at- 
basin or other 


surface for use by one- 
s- 


T. Maw and‘Maw, Son & Sons, 7 Alder. 


1ock-absorbing bearing f rtificial limb. 





Stephens Green West, Dublir 
Latex p suppor! and s t. Kapoewas Rubber 3) Moor 
gate street, London (W. F. Adolphy; Kapoewas Rubber 


I 


Co., Pontiarak, West Borneo.) 
ISSUED DECEMBER 4, 1918 


Artificial foot and leg connected with rubber cylinder a 
Wrllie. Kershaws Engineering Works, Nelson, New Zealand. 
Gas mask E. Kummant, 5 Kasanskaia street, Petrograd, Russia. 
Latex-s t ar p support with cover for cup Kapoewas 
Rubber Co., 30 Moorgate street, and W. H. Hartley, 7 Sher- 


wood street, Piccadilly Circus—both in London 


Plasecky, 563 


Rubber buffers in protective armor for ships). W 

Main street, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A 
Capsule cl rubber gasket W. R. Pike, Jericho, Long 
S. A 


osure with 
Island, J 


i. Wey 5 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
PATENTS ISSUED (WITH DATES OF APPLICATION). 


(November 2, 1917.) Improvements in fountain pens. W. T. K. 


917.) Ex wheel rim for 


pansible 


Noverber 1 1917.) Fountain per Ramel & C 
(December 8&8. 1917 L.ife-saving jacket C. Chaléat, 9 rue 


Pasteur, Suresnes, Seine 
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488,043. 
488,050. 


488,097 


488,162 
488,257 


488,329 


111,23 
111,48 
111,554 


112,966 


12,989. 


113,064 


23,866. 


14,714. 








(December 18, 1917.) Rubber tire. F. F. Green. 

(December 19, 1917.) Nipple for feeding bottles. FF. R. Gra- 
ham-Yooll 

(October 26, 1917.) Life-saving costume. Kalfon Pimienta 
and J. Pellosini. 

(December 26, 1917.) Suspenders. J. Coste-Floret. 

(January 3, 1918.) Rubber tire for vehicle wheels. H. L. 
Harding 

(January 3, 1918.) Impermeable and resilient belts of web or 
fabric taking place of leather belts Asipoff. 

(December 19, 1917.) Resilient wheel without pneumatic tire. 


C. Dagradi 


NEW ZEALAND. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 31, 1918. 


with dless 





r piston of 


rubber R. G. je 




















pe ector 
Mc 3 Pembroke Park, Dublin, Ireland. 
Billiard-table cus port. F. A cock, 155 Elizabeth 
stree Mel rne, Victoria 
THE UNITED STATES. 
529. The words Rep Jacket r rings. United States Rubber 
Lo Nev k Ci 

The 1 Speer s 
be fiber. R. ¢ 

The rd “Us 
R € ( Ne I 

Repres t of as 
outl ing t 

rs G ar H to t 
shoe eatl tex 
lea te d 
\ Ci.t 

Ik r at faM 

a the entat 
} ¢ na 
s and ‘ 
‘ J . Beac 
( 

The words Rup and 

‘R 7 1 ¢ 
g 1 i 
Fr ell & ¢ 

The S< ven f belts The Russell Manufacturing 
Cec Cor 

Representation of an elephant coming through a cross-section 

f tir ‘ s for vehicles Farley & MacNeill, 
Boston \las 

The word ALtrep in script letters—men’s shoes of leather and 
leathre tutes Elt S. Torrey, Boston, Mass 

Representation of coins falling out of an oper mney-bag out- 

black disk—boots and shoes of leather, canvas, 
H. McElwain Co., Boston, conn 
netric figure—mechanical rubber goods includ- 
fabric hose, packing, tires, inner tubes, and 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., 
J 
mecha anical rubber goods including rubber 
se, packing, tires, inner tubes, and rubber 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jersey 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Representation of a star—billiard and px chet-bi iard balls. The 
Brunswick-Balke lender Co., Chicago, it q S. A 
T a: G—engine packings and mechanical rubber 
nson-Gordon, Limited, Hamilton, Ont 
the representation of a turtle—rain- 
is Groves, 15 Station Road, Hudders 
r and 
ZX me Cy billiard and pocket-billiard balls. The 
Blake-Collender Cx Chicago, Ill, U. S. 
Kor-Ker uncture sealing compositions for_pneu- 
mat tires Puncture Cure Sales Co., Newark, N. J., 
U. S. A 

Representation of the head and shoulders of a gladiator with 
Roman helmet—rubber belting, hose, packings, s>hanical 
rubber go . automobile and motorcycle tires and accessories, 
bicycle tires or rubber bicycle materials, and rubber ~~ ts and 
shoes. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
TO AMERICANS. 

Representation of a kneeling monkey chopping off end of tail 
on jar labeled Moco Monkey Garip, beside the name of the 
concern and beneath the words: “It’s a long tale, but I'll 
cut it short. Moco Monkey Grip is the best’—self-vulcanizing 
cold patch of rubber for automobile and motorcycle inner 
and outer tubes and casings. Moco Laboratories, Inc., 9 
South Dewey street, Oklahoma City, Okla, U. S. A. (A. S 
Wilshire, 219 Clarence street, Sydney.) 


04,715. ae resentation of twc monkeys swinging from the first and last 
et 





ters of the word Moco above them, with the words Monkey 


Grip beneath. Same as No. 14,714 








THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
TO AMERICANS. 


Ratston pierced from left to right by an arrow— 
























shoes of leather, fabric Churchill & Ald 
: ? ~hurcnl & Aiden 
Co., Brockt Mass., [ 

25,658 Repre sentati of a tire ust an arm and 
wearing a rubber lding a surgeon's 
rubber heels, s Miller Rubber 

( Akron, O 
25,659. Revpresentat f conventionalize Brows mermaid figure 
1 ‘ e, t vords Betty Wa rubbers, shoes, 
aterproofs, etc Costume Co., 16 West 33d street, 
New York Cit l 
25,687 The word Rinex—soles of rubber, fiber, or other materials for 
oots, s s it lik { ted States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broa N York Cit U.S. A 
25,688 I 1 St Sterp—rubber eels r boots and shoes 
Revere Rut ( 35 Valley: street, Providence, R. L, 
U. S. A 
TO CANADIANS, 
25,637. Representation of seal of Dominion Rul ( Limited—goods 
pa f ) er ined or 
t s é tires ibes 
4 a gl s, belt all lruggists 
3 S ‘ s, et ion Rubber ( Lim- 
€ | n (>) 4 
g Ss 2s N 
25.6 Represent I and t s A k Rupper ( 
thin a t ¢ r g sa a N 25.637 
( adian (¢ solidate Rubbe ( Limited, Montreal, Que., 
Canad 
5.640 T he Nor Ler 
Ca i ( t R 
La 
25.64 Representat fat 
RUBBERS abov and 
as No 5.637 Cana a f 
Montre (ue ( a 
25,642 Representation of seal of ( 
the words Trape MArK a 
as NN ¢ Cana 
‘ Montr« Cue ( nad 
25.643 Re sentation e | 
LeaF Br er g Is same a 25,637 The Maple 
Leat Rubber Co., Limited, Port Da ie, Ont., Canada. 
25,644 Representation of crossed snow-shoes w superimposed 
bearing the words Granny RusBper ( LIMITED 
goods same s N 25,637 Granby Rubber Co., 
Granby, Que., Canada 





25,645. Representation of head of moose over the. words Tue Mize 
CHANTS RuBBER ( LiMITED—r er goods sar e as 
5,637 TI Merchants Rubber ¢ Limited, Kitchener, our, 
Canada 

DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

O. 52,568. H« Term 14 year Patented October 15, 1918. B. V 
Hallgre een, Trenton, N "y 

52,569. Hose Term 14 years ate O P 1918 I 
Hallgreet I ton, N 

52,570. Hose. Term 14 years atente October 15, 1918 B. V. 


Hallgreen, 








52,571 Hose Term 14 years itented Octobe 15. 1918 B. \ 
Hallereen, Trenton, N 
5 73 Resilient tire Term 14 
years. Patent ©) 
tober 15, 1918. H. 
H. Hewitt, 3uffalo 
N. ¥ 
58 Cers Te 4 ars 
e* oct eT 5 
A. Malsit 
to Lane Bry 
ant. Ir t f 
New York City 
,594. Wheel th twin tires 
Term 14 Pat 
‘ oO er 15 72 
18 G Walther 
oO 
52. 616 syringe bag tc I 14 years, Patented 
oO P 18 r. W. Miller s r to The Faulitless 
Rubber (¢ t f Ashl L oO 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
4,447 Golf hall Patented August 18 Canadian Consolidated 


CEYLON RUBBER EXPORT TAX REDUCED. 
taxed to 
Follow- 


Ceylon companies have for some time past bees 
the amount of 7% 
ing the change of policy in Malaya, the Ceylon Government 
this tax to one of 
tax 1%4d. per pound, and 
particularly in connection 


rupee cents per pound of rubber. 


has now decided to reduce three rupee 
cents per pound. The old 
the concession is a welcome one, 


with the elimination of the war risk insurance on cargoes. 


meant 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE. 
Conference of the Industrial War 
Committee called by the Chamber of 
States, held at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
December, brought nearly 400 
and 
4,000 


HE Reconstruction 
Service Commerce 
United 
delegates from 
industrial 
readjustment 3,000 and 

business men were present to take part in the deliberations 
facilitated by 


week in 


industries to consider the present situation, 


upon a peace basis. Between 


of the convention was greatly 
into 35 related groups and after 


and 


rhe business 
lividing the various industries 


ward assembling these into ten major groups, combining 


representing the ten leading industries 
SUBJECTS PRESENTED AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 

The scope of the convention, which lasted four days, can best 
be appreciated by the subjects of the 
the clearance committee and unanimousl) 
the cancellation of 


resolutions presented by 
adopted at the closing 


These included: war contracts, dis- 
n of surplus government supplies, removal 
pivotal industries, ind 


Trade Commission, 


session 
tributi restrictions 
development of istrial 
filling of vacancies on Federal 


labor, development 


on industry, 
cooperation, 
relocation of of public 


taxation, 


industrial relations, 


work, readjustment of provision for shrinkage of 


values in inventories, return to owners of railroads, against 


government ownership of telegraphs, telephones and cables, the 
construction of a great merchant marine, development of port 


facilities, investigation of public utilities, development hydro- 


electric power on waterways, common service oI ocean tonnage 


ire to all nations their immediate needs for food, raw 


materials and transportation of their products, appointment of 
a commission to visit Europe to study reconstruction needs, and 
be available to the peace delegates of the United States for 
needed information relative to the industries, government 
uragement of the development of fcreign trade, closer 
protection of property 


rela- 


with South American countries, 

Americans in Mexico, provision of edu 
to prepare young men for foreign commerce, 
forest products laboratories, uniform system of cost accounting, 


with the various 


cational facilities 


maintenance of 


cil and trade committees to coordinate 


organization of a representative associa- 


National Trade 


war service committees, 


each industry, to be a member of the 


tion in 
Association 
GROUP 20—THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
The rubber industry was assigned to Group 20, which 
saturated amd coated textiles and allied products. It 
both of which were presided over by 
and Rubber Co., 


included 
also held 
meetings, Frank A 
Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire 
Akron, Ohio. Representing the industry were the following: 
ice Bedford, Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, Nev 
B. Brinkerhof and T. B. Coughlin, British-An 
York City; 
itis, A. G. Spaulding & Bros., Nev 
Dunn, The Fisk Rubber Co.. ¢ 
dd. Vulcanized Rubber Co., New 
5. Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubb 
Hall and J. W 
Massachusetts; 
laenzer, American Hard Rubber ‘ 
Heminway, secretary War Service 


two 


Fellows, Bosto 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender ( 


Maguire, 
and D. R. Stevens, The G 


Seiberling 
Sotherland, Mansfield Tire & Rubber ( 
Titus, The PR. F. Goodrich Co.. New Yor 
ida "Yedie Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jers 
Milner, secretary 

THE MEETING OF GROUP 20. 

Mr. Seiberling in fis address commented —_ several 
which were to be considered at the conference, most 
are included in the above list of resolutions 

J. W. Curtis, of A. G. Spaulding & Bros., 
ing on the injustice of taxing rubber-soled tennis shoes, g yl f- 
balls and other sporting goods at higher rates than article f 
luxury 

Alvan 


subject 
¥f which 


addressed meet- 


Hunsicker, vice-president of the Standard Oil 


which were later 
these 


York City, called attention to many points 


subjects of 


New 


made the general resolutions. On some of 


general discussion followed. 
H. Manss of the War Service Committee made a brief ad- 


and after the appointment of a committee on resolutions 


dress, 

the meeting adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE RUBBER AND ALLIED 
GROUP 


INDUSTRIES 


At the second meeting of Group 20 the committee on resolu- 
tions presented the following: 


NO. 1—COMMITTEE OF BUSINESS MEN TO EUROPE. 
W HERE AS The deliberations of the Peace Conference may develop ques- 

tic uch will involve the welfare of American industries, an 
Wussnea, rhere is apparently no provision made by the Government to 
present Europe a delegation of representative American business 

re it 
veo, That it is the sense of this meeting that a delegation of rep- 
resentative American business men be sent to Europe to volunteer their 
assistance to the United States Peace Commission 


NO, 2—FINANCING FOREIGN SALES. 


It is apparent that in exploiting export business it is necessary 
or an adequate system of financial credits, therefore be it 

hat the proper agencies of the Government be urged to in- 
vestigate the fiscal methods practiced by the Governments of other nations 
with which humesbes an industries must compete, and that there be established 
facilities for meeting competitive business in foreign markets on an equal 
footing 


WHEREAS 
to provide 
RESOLVED 


NO, 3—TAXATION. 


Wuereas, The scheme of taxation in the revenue law about to be enacted 
contemplated a very extraordinary and possible increasing expense for an 
indefinite period on the part of the Government, and 

Wuereas, Under continued war conditions it would have been wise to 
have raised a large sum by direct taxation, and 

Wuereas, On account of the close of the war the amount needed by the 
Government will be much less than contemplated, and 

Wuereas, The amount that will be needed can approximately 
mined, therefore be it : 

Resotvep, That any scheme of taxation should embody provisions for the 
distribution of the amount necessary for governmental current requirements 
over a sufficient length of time to avoid an undue assessment on business 
at this time and that the present excise tax operative under clause 600 
of the existing law as well as the proposed excise tax to be levied under 
- mom > 900 of the proposed bill be eliminated and that the burden of taxa- 
t in so far as the income tax feature is concerned be more widely 
ext ctended on a basis that will be fair and equitable to all 


NO, 4—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM PRICES. 


Wuereas, The Government in order to help win the war was_ compelled 
as a war measure in the face of a rapidly advancing market, to fix a maxi- 

im price On certain raw materials and finished products, and 

“Ww HEREAS, Upon the signing of the armistice the large governmental 
lemand was suddenly removed, thereby creating a condition that threatens 
abrupt liquidation with a possible drastic decline in values, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That we urge upon the proper governmental agencies the es- 
tablishment of a fixed minimum price on all such materials on which a 
maximum price has been fixed and that these fixed prices be revised period- 
ically until such time as values are reached more nearly on a pre-war basis. 


NO. 5—GOVERNMENT MATERIALS ON HAND. 

Wuereas, The sudden release of materials now held by the Government 
purchased for war purposes beyond the military requirements for the im- 
mediate future would seriously dislocate many lines of business by forcing 

the market a volume of materials and supplies far beyond the needs 
of the consuming public during the readjustment period, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That it is the sense of this meeting that the Government hold 
these materials in storage for a sufficient length of time to permit those 
industries which were engaged in the manufacture of war munitions to 
readjust their business more nearly to a pre-war basis and that the uitimate 
release of these materials and supplies be made in installments covering a 
reasonable period of time so as not to disturb the stability of the market 
and that these materials and supplies when offered for sale should first 
be offered to the sources of supply which furnished them, and that any 
surplus not taken in this manner be disposed of through the recognized 
distributors of such materials and supplies and not by public auction or 
other dumping methods. 


be deter- 


NO. 6—HIGHWAYS. 
improvement is of such vital importance to the welfare of the 
nation that we urge the immediate creation of a separate and distinct 
Federal Highways Commission whose duty it shall be to construct and 
maintain a system of National ishesse and that appropriations be made 
therefor 


Highway 


NO. 7—CRUDE RUBBER. 


industry is among the largest industries of the 


Wuereas, The rubber 
United States, and 

Wuereas, This industry is entirely dependent upon foreign markets for 
its supply of crude rubber and accordingly its expansion and its possibility 
f competing in the export trade of the world is entirely at the mercy of 
the economic policy of these foreign governments, be it 

RESOLVED “That we urge that no export tax be placed against crude rubber 
discriminating against the United States which if imposed would cripple the 
rubber manufacturing industry and wholly exclude the United States from 
competing in the export trade of the world. Be it also further 

Reso_venp, That some guarantee shall be given by all foreign governments 
owning or controlling the supply of crude rubber, that manufacturers of 
rubber goods in the United States shall be able to obtain their supplies 
f crude rubber upon as favorable terms as the manufacturers of all other 
ountries 

Singularly enough, when these resolutions came up in Major 
No. 5, Resolution No. 7, relating to crude rubber, was 


the others passing, with slight modifications 


Group 
tabled, 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 

UIETNESS characterized the market for the first half of 
the month, although there was a fair demand from man- 
ufacturers. Spot offerings were light, and the market 

tone was firm. At the middle of the month the announcement 
was made that all restrictions upon the quantities of crude 
rubber that may be imported from overseas were at an end 
and that import licenses would henceforth be granted regardless 
of quantities involved. It was also learned that the government 
option prices were withdrawn and that no undertaking as to 
maximum values would be required in the future. 

Consumers have shown little interest in the situation, buying 
only small quantities. During the second half of the month 
there was very little stock of any kind on the spot, and, in fact, 
no island coarse, caucho ball or cameta at all. Manufacturers 
will hardly be in the market for appreciable quantities for the 
next two weeks at least. 

The report that the Netherlands East Indies Government had 
placed an embargo on rubber and jelutong exports from the 
Dutch East Indies was without foundation, but the exports have 
been placed under government control. 

On December 20, restrictions as to the quantity of balata, 
gutta percha, gutta siak, and jelutong for shipment from over- 
seas were removed. Official option prices were withdrawn and 
from now on no undertaking as to maximum prices will be 
needed. The only abolished are those affecting 
shipments from primary or overseas markets. Applicants for 
however, still have to the 


restrictions 


import licenses will, conform to 
other existing import regulations. 

PLANTATIONS.—On December 1, latex was 63 cents and ribs 
were 6114 cents. Quotations, for arrival, were, on December 26, 
1918: latex, 54 cents; ribs 52'%4; January-February shipments, 
latex, 52 cents, ribs 51 cents. 

ParAs.—On December 26, prices were: upriver fine 61 cents 
(a month ago 66 to 68 cents); upriver coarse, 35% cents (a 
month ago 38 to 40 cents) ; upper caucho ball, 35 cents (a month 
ago 38 to 40 cents); cameta, 24 cents (a month ago 26 to 28 


cents). 


NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS. 

Following are the New York spot quotations, one year ago, 
allocation and free rubber prices a month ago and spot prices 
on December 26: 

Spot 


Tan. 1, 
1918 


PLANTATION HEVEA— 


First latex crépe.... } 
*Hevea first crépe... f 
Amber crépe No. 
Amber crépe No. 
Amber crépe No, 3... 
Amber crépe No. 4... 
Brown crépe, thick clea 
Brown crépe, thin clean 
Browncrépe, thin specky 
Brown crépe, rolled.... 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 
standard quality. . 
*Hevea ribbed smoked 


Bese 


Smoked sheet, plain ) 
standard quality... 

*Hevea plain or 

smooth smoked sheets } 

Unsmoked sheet, 
standard quality... 

*Hevea unsmoked 
sheets 

Colombo scrap No. 1.. 


Colombo scrap, No. 2.. 


BRAZILIAN PARAS— 


Upriver fine 
Upriver medium 
Upriver coarse 
Upriver weak fi 
Upper caucho ball 


wun 


am nue 


w 


Spot. Allocated. 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 

BRAZILIAN PARAS— 1918 1918. 

OA Sea 

Islands medium 5 46 

Islands coarse ecoe & 

Cameta 

Lower caucho ball..... 

Peruvian fine 

Tapajos fine 


AFRICANS— 


Niger flake, prime..... 
paste 


Benguela, No. 2, 32%4% 
Congo 
upper 
Congo prime, red upper 
Rio Nunez ball 
Rio Nunez sheets and } 
GEFEMGB ccccccscce § 
Conakry niggers 
Massai sheets and strings 


CENTRALS— 


Corinto scrap 
Esmeraida sausage 
Central scrap 

Central scrap and) 

strip, 75 per cent. 

Central wet sheet, 25% 
Gayule, 20% guarantee 
Guayule, dry obaeen 


MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads.... 3 
Ceara scrap eees 

(basis 30% ) 

and 


Manicoba 
washing 
drying) ....- 
Mangabeira thin 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crépe 
Assam onions ........ 
Penang block scrap.... 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar. 7 
Colombia 
Panama 
Surinam sheet 
amber 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin 
Palembang 
Pressed block 
Sarawak 
GUTTA PERCHA— 


Siak 


loss 


sheet 


Gutta 
@ 3.00 a 
nomenclature. 


*Rubber America 


**Nominal 


Association 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

There was a little activity noticed in the reclaimed-rubber 
market during the first part of the month, but the volume of 
business was small. Following the armistice and the subse- 
quent removal of restrictions on crude and manufactured rubber, 
there was even less interest shown in reclaims and the market 
became very quiet. This condition is apparent at the present 
time in all markets for rubber supplies, but the expectation of 
activity early in the year is confident in many quarters. The 
prices on standard reclaims has not changed materially since 
last month. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
DeceMBER 26, 1918. 
Subject to change without notice 


Standard reclaims: 
Floating ‘ 
Friction 
Mechanica 


wwe 
moun 


RoSaB 
80996050 
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Poel & Kelly 


COMP 


ARRIVALS 


DECEMBER 
P & K 
Decemper 14 
Mever & Brown 
Decemper 16 
gapore 


Px & Ke 

(re 4 R per 
NOVEMBER 

Poel & Kelly 
NovemeBer 21 





ARATIVE HIGH AND LOW RU 


WEEKLY RUBBER 


AT THE PORT OF 


NEW YORK. 


PLANTATIONS 


,, 

7,100 

’ , from 

( a) 

wiki Maru trom 

GUAYULE 
I> IANAPOLIS 
) W YORK 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
PACIFIC COAST AS REPORTED. 


PLANTATIONS 
N FRANCISCO 
Pp 
I xi Maru, at San | 
44 
I ria Maru, f Si 
112,000 
By e Siberia Maru, f >in 
( 913,900 
I t indjani, fr Batavia 


( 172,400 1,099,900 

AT SEATTLI 
} fr the Far East 
58,500 

from Kobe 


47,000 


aw 


East Wind 


REPORT 


BBER PRICES 


England . ilos 
{ States 
Sing 
| 
é $ 0.78 \ a 
Or s 
4 ¢ 4 
6 
é 
Bat 
-oerTa i 
N 8 Ort 
I Potals 





PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 


Nine Months Ended 


September September 30 

17 1918 1917 1918. 
433.000 2,091,000 1,659,000 
823.000 200.000 11.200.000 5.047,000 
81.000 611,000 1,093,00 6,485,000 
11,000 674,000 
4,000 20,000 } . ee 
) 354,000 
1,341.00 22,000 14,404,00 14,219,000 
8.000 326,000 8,344,000 7,508,000 
000 178.000 124,000 
7( 00 264,000 63 ) 6,349,000 
00 000 47,00 238,000 
4 ) 822.000 4,404,000 4,219,000 


x ‘* CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 


> ent \ FMBER 1 By the 
H, A. Astiett & Ce 
I r NoVEMBES By the 
1. A. Astlett & Ce 
4 I EMBPER By t 
H. A. Astiett & C 
, Me & B 
‘ tT) (BER B 
g Ger R r ( 
4 DECEMBI I 
; P Rub ( Q 
: ' Ry 
Poel & K 
O% DECEM By 
M% H. A. As t & ( 3 
Decem . ] RB t 
M & \ 
PounpDs. 
) 5 fwahwu, f Singa- | 
t 1 Ru ( . 448,000 
Dt MBER | ’ Maru, fr the 
t . 
P x 13,900 
\T ANCOUVER 
ECEMBER 5 By the Protesilans, from Colom! 
Mi & | 56,000 | 
1 MBER the ru, from Singa- | 
YECEMBER Ry the Hwahwu, f Singapore 
Meye 89,606 
P & Kh 850 0/,4 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 


| 
| 
PACIFIC COAST AS STATED | 


| 
BY SHIP’S MANIFESTS.’ 
SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
PLANTATIONS | 
ved 180 pounds net to the case r bale.) | 
ro \KRON, OHIO 
P Ss 
D {BER B ‘ ef fr 
tone 7 & Rut ( . 957,780 
EMPER By ¢ st f Sing re 
I & Rul Cc 564,480 
MPER By e Tok Mar ft Singa 
a Yokohama 
T ( Tire & Rubber ( 4 4 
Ss Rubber & Tire l 8¢ $87,260 
TO NEW YORK 
N rer 2) By t East Wind, from Kobe 
tT. ‘ nal Trading Co 8172 
‘ 1k ( 4 
Alden’s Si essors, Limited 118,440 
Frank P. Dow & ¢ 232.050 
L. Littlejohn & C 144,000 
Rol son & Co 28,800 607 .530 
FCEMBER By the Tokai Maru, from Singa 
via Y« kot na 
k Tradine Co 142,100 
( McPhillips & Co 52.020 
Footnote—The figures under this head and un- | 
er ( le Rubber Arrivals at Pacific Coast as Re- | 
rted, have been obtained from different sources; 
repetitions may, 


therefore, occur | 
rived at Vancouver. 


NEW YORK. 


in ’ 








re , te W 
PARAS 
¢ Me ( s Ca ( Totals 
Mau for fi Pa 
oot 52.000 
sortor P 
( “ 47,800 
ge S. S from I ; 
« & 00 178,000 
4,200 215,640 
f P nd Manaos 
7 4 4) 463,680 
’ Para Manaos 
“ , 1‘ 640 135,680 
° I M 5 
j 600 364,500 
rus I 
5 ‘ 7 4) 568,000 46.4 319,000 
’ Pa M s 
7 RX¥ ) 78,4 425,600 
I NDS. 
Titth n & Ce 16 
M & | n 90,720 
\ s Successors, Ltd 10.080 
R & { 160 317,240 
k B wahwu, f n Singapore 
( = T. Wilson & ( 576,900 
United States Rubber ( 350.640 927.540 
)ECEMBER J€ By t ta Maru, from Singa- 
pore Ye 1 
Internat il Trading ( 97,100 
TO SEATTLE, WASH 
Nov! rR 21 By the East Wind, from Kobe: 
Ste & ¢ 159,220 
L. Littleiohn & Co 571.5% 
Alden’s Successors, Limited l 
Poel & Kelly 
1. T. Tohnstone & ( 1 
Mits & Co + 
Charles T. Wilson & Co 
Edward Maurer & Co 5 
Paterson, Simmons & ( Limited 4 
Robinson & Co ‘ 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 
Wil H. Stiles n 1,707,480 
N MPF 2 B tori Maru, fro 
Per ing via Y ke 
Robinson & Co. , 6,300 
DreceEMBER 1 By the Maru, from Singa 
e, via Yokohama 
Malaysian Rubber Co . 25,200 
\Iden’s Successors, Limited 13.860 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 650.880 
I Littlejohn & Co nee 10,080 
"Poel & Kelly 902.860 1,602,880 


DecemBer 13. By the from Singapore, 


via WwW e: 


L. Littlejohn & Co 366,660 
TO YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Novemeper 12 3y the East Wind, from Kobe: 
Republic Rubber Corporation 70,920 


Decemrer 12. By the Tokat Maru, from Singa- 
via Yokohama 
Rubber Corporati 


ore, 
Ret blic 


56,340 


ym. 


TO TORONTO, ONT. 


’ Pounps 
NovEMBer 21 By the Protesilaus, from Hong 
Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited...... 48,780 


Decemege 12. By the Tokai Maru, from Singa- 
pore, via Yokohama 
Canadian Wire & Cable Co., Limited 9,000 


*Transshipped from Colombo 











4%) 
10 
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Druggists’ sundries 











Pounps Vatue. | EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 














Decemrer 12. By the Tokai Maru, from Singa- i October, 1918 
pore, via Yokohama: —- ae" e147 MANUFACTURED— ————————_- . 
Newfoundland $1 “pps, 
J. T. Johnstone & Co...... .. 618,840 ( ie one 538 Pounpbs VALUE. 
L. Littlejohn & Co........ 75,600 -| Automobile tires 
Poei & Kelly seseeteeeeeeeee 47,520 Total .. 5 aaa $685 To 
Grace & Co : l Other bbe ifactures: England 
Canadian Consolidate Rubber fo Come Bes... 

Co Limite d j . 49,4 0 Canada ... $19 Guatemala sees 
Miner Rub er Co., Limited ., ES New foundlar 405 Honduras 
Various 4 1,027,080 Cuba 17 Panama . 

SAN FRANCISCO “ Salvador 
. Total ..cccccccccccccese $441 Mexice 
PLANTATIONS Ae ED ide Naleeaiag 
Newfoundland 
DeceMBER 3 By the Korea Mav from Yoko- xi = Barbados 
hama Tamaica 
Robinson & (¢ 48 RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS Trinidad 
F. R. Henders & ¢ 02,4. tritis! 
aay a AT NEW YORK. 

Dec EMBER l By the Siberia Maru, from Singa- IMPORTS. 

Wg October 
United States R er Ce 1,029,060 

psa , By » . fen toon Bat ey mm. NU FACTURED—/? m - 

Stein, Hall & ¢ 11,2 : F : 
Ex 5,60€ 
Cs 120 
RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS Honduras 4,000 
AT BOSTON. sh gua 201 
Port ne Dis Massacuus Oc S; , aon 
1918 B 2 6 

IMPORTS Pounps VALUE. Co 60,540 
Crude I 2,002 

I B 2.843 

Chir 9 P 52 

Sty 2 < : 2 Ss 1,496,604 

Dut I I s 7 .¢ Bri s 

Du $ 2 31 
rs 6 20¢ i ( 

Ext S , ai 606 

Autor tires Tota 4,396,407 $1,692,902 = “ 
I Telutong Por na 2 

Newf i $98 Fron ¢ 

Belting t s 21,272 $1,906 
L¢ pairs 87.45 ‘1 
Rubber boots 1304 8333 22,161 

F $3,545 21,534 — 0,724 

FE : ‘ : ina 13,671 9,740 — . 

yee be — Totals $1,070,557 

New 404 99,718 46,389 . : ‘ 

Totals - r EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 

Rubber s s 463.02 $27,23 Octobe 8 

I 2,765 237 UN MANUFACTURE! _ whe 
Mique I , 5'000 300 Pounps Vatue. 
Newfoundlar ’ 20,14 — — Balata 2,1 $62,000 

= - , 470,787 $27,767 i 

Totals 0,18 f 4,988,184 $768,955 Total exports ........ $1,714,144 

RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 
CANADA. August 
The rmport and export figures by countries usually published in this table pene a4 7 bt Pe ae an 
are wit eld | the Canadian ¢ vernme 1917. 1918 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. cae ' e a. 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
\ugust f f Foreign yf of Foreign 
a mien Canada Goods Canada Goods. 
l, 5 Ma Value Value Value Value. 

Un A Po s Value Pounds Value. Belting $497 $1,508 
Rubber a gut ‘ H 1.913 14,587 

caoutchove vor india rubber 948,170 722,742 $714,229 Boe : <5 ,0¢ 416,740 * 
Rubber re vered s 398,434 89,417 32,282 lire 657 $ 5 310.611 $426 
Hard rubber, in sheet 1 rods. 2,915 3,919 2,927 Waste © AU. . 
Rubber substitute 19,98 2,947 76.10 4 All 2,38 459.9 6.5 83 
Rubber, powdered l ; Bass 

gutta percha waste ae 257,36 16,043 31,937 13,029 Totals -- $106,110 $462,171 $761,860 $1,409 
Rubber thread. not vered 5 882 1,983 906 ( 79,215 

Totals .. ; 1,627,458 $644,174 2,126,100 $77 

Chic] : 153,379 52,281 4,584 2,948 
— MONTHLY IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE RUBBER 

sean asamaaliemaaaiae INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
Boots and shoes SS0.98F = =—=«s- a bs wv « 

Belting ; ; 7,516 MANIc¢cBa. 

“s ng ae Res pre ages AND Totats ToTa.s 
Waterproof clothing 36,08, : = PLANTA \FR Cen- Guay- MatTTo- FoR FOR 
Hose, lined with rubber 11,135 9,059 1918 TIONS PARAS, CANS. TRALS uLeE. Grosso. 1918 1917. 
Mats and matting 1,449 96 January . tons 15,201 710 - 140 33 ee 16,084 12,788 
Packi 7,936 13,904 February . 9.715 3,108 68 79 120 18 13,108 10,162 

1 x 8 016 Marek ..cccsee 14,999 1,699 52 122 287 2 17,161 18,624 
Tires of rubber for ehicles 244,331 cane _eeaae 12,703 ‘481 58 37 129 17 13,425 13,000 
Rubber cement and all manufa May .. cicek See ,019 174 189 123 ni 16,288 18,411 

tures of india rubber and gutta “ June oe 21,787 2,14¢ 10 l 60 109 24,124 15,096 

percha—n. 0. | Sac 106,254 93,581 Pe cunween 13,657 2,260 28 88 59 eae 16,092 13,416 
Hard rubber, unfinished, in tubes BEE csscees 8,473 1,744 61 32 111 ane 10,421 17,290 

for fountain pens 1,679 909 September .... 4,613 311 124 29 74 . 5,151 13,664 

rape eee co > October a 1.958 150 9 93 9,509 8,970 
Wana, over cup iach wees oe el 24,806 November ..... 12,479 861 $7 : me . 3,363 13,611 

WOE 000400 60600seesesesys sesccee $462,051 $249,127 (From figures compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 


Belting, Hose 
and Packing. Boots 
EXPORTED TO ee ae 
Europe Pounds. Value Pairs Value. 
Denmark _— ‘ o« 
France . . ° 87,033 $371,475 
Iceland and Faroe Islands 800 $80 
Italy 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain peseor 
England 448 1,719 2,748 7,135 





Totals, Europe 


NortH AMERICA 








Bermuda 
British Honduras . , 2s 6 eeeneee 
Canada eves 46,128 $34,373 1,267 $4,714 
Costa Rica 1,886 798 iene 
Guatemala 5 0 3,375 — 
Honduras 1,380 849 42 98 
Nicaragua . 1,362 791 
Panama 482 538 12 61 
Salvador 1,856 OFF ecveces 
Mexico 95,931 53,400 50 312 
Miquelon, Langley, etc ails meet 
Newfoundland and Labrador 68 1,825 3,156 9,078 
West Indies 
Br ] 
ik GS «settee eeeeeeeee eee eee Core eee eee eee 
a 4,041 $1,509 
rinidad and Tobage , 1,792 1,169 
Other British West Indies 602 
Cuba 9 39.596 
Dani West Indies 7 BG cccccce cocsses 
Dutch West I: x 23 
Fret West I s & S weseses 
Hait 160 117 
Dor ber 738 1.311 
Tot North America 8,614 $141,515 4,527 $14,263 
Soutn AMERICA 
Argentina 29 $513 dvecoer 
Bolivia 75 350 
Brazil 9,565 5,502 
Chile R 18.541 98 
Colomt 4,1 865 eeee 
Ecuador 369 299 —— » oss 
British Guiana 491 539 18 $7 
Dut Guiana 23 35 eeee 
Peru 7,708 3,591 
Uruguay sss tees 
Venezuela 7 710 
Totals, South America 48,4 $32,945 116 $610 
ASIA 
China 14,552 $9,076 .ncccee cvvcces 
Choser ) 157 
tritish Ir a 0.267 6,283 
Straits Settlements 12 $36 
Other British East Indies os 28 35 
Dutch East Indies 627 3,521 . on ° 
French East Indies 2,458 1,964 . ms 
Hongkong 322 69 12 36 
Japan 110,198 46,128 516 450 
Russia in Asia 2 19 
Sian : 
Turkey in Asia . 
Totals, Asia 150,814 $67,198 570 $576 
OCEANIA 
Australia . : 10,935 $6,547 192 $499 
ew Zealand 1,771 828 9 J 
Other British Oceamia.......65 «cccces  ceeeees seeeeee sereees 
French Oceania seces 318 as escecee 
German Oceania 2 1 
Philippine Islands 069 6,075 12 49 
Totals, Oceania 22,113 $13,658 213 $583 
AFRICA 
itish West Africa eeseess 
wee 71,626 $124,652 1,956 $8,188 


British South Africa.. 271,62 
British East Africa..... 
French Africa a8 
Portuguese Africa . 


99.044 22.456 sens alo 
Totals, Africa 370,670 $147,108 1,956 $8,188 
Total 833,888 $404,223 97,163 $402,830 


the’ Bure 


(Compiled bs 





aun of Foreign and Domestic 


1918. (BY COUNTRIES). 
Druggists’ Rubber 
Shoes. Sundries. 
Pairs Value. Pounds. Value. 
"44,000 $55,728 
1,242 $525 
“219 «1,153 


$55,728 1,461 $1,678 





154 $108 49 $101 
1,752 1,173 100 89 
9,560 12,293 27,683 24,001 

264 343 

811 574 86 117 
1,524 1,496 111 103 

468 509 393 309 





20 100 18,824 186 207 
81 $85 14 $26 
528 805 59 76 

1,296 523 1,636 2,132 
282 268 2 3 
8,233 4,925 3,486 5,633 
10 12 
° 122 113 
1 2 3 
10 3 
‘ 45 61 

46, 3 $43,973 5,625 $35,149 
135 $337 
23 
474 $2,859 973 2,816 
peeve 2,261 2,667 

73 304 oan 
eceses 49 73 
3,300 1,361 40 36 
ee 249 190 

31 489 305 308 
ee ‘ 3 
oe 358 496 

7,459 $5,013 4,381 $6,949 
123 $106 679 $1,286 
54 62 ne 
144 221 2,434 1,522 
56 278 ‘ 

3 "6 474 557 

é 84 10 28 
17,2 16,584 174 386 
2 SO seccses evcscce 
17,781 $17,376 3,771 $3,779 
5,307 $3,988 1,667 $1,958 
: ant "' 

13 23 

$9,420 46,754 626 999 
64.727 $50,742 2,308 $2,981 


1,751 $1,956 





73,517 $45,970 
54,427 $218,802 49,297 $52,492 








? 


1,120 











? 


"2,606 


208,536 $269,401 
794,869 $930,204 





All Ot 


Tires 
Automobile. 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. 
jan eaeokteg =" 
350 $537 eee 
434——s«S3 
784 $1,072 1,422 
Sige Fprwnets 
24,040 27,619 3,194 
60 70 120 
1,749 2,877 793 
1,493 949 see6 
258 See entcese 
3,620 3,395 2,991 
2,726 SAGO cccosee 
43,970 55,419 4,992 
"789 Ty eee 
1,284 $1,434 ees 
2,802 3,696 eens 
5,209 5,291 80 
3.736 3,400 141 
139,236 104,443 4,512 
707 1,122 72 
1,803 ae 
784 422 ee 
2,070 3,152 808 
5,636 6,699 1,174 
241,996 $227,475 18,877 
6,802 $8,370 nee 
"31,224 "32,419 sti 
43,635 55,198 5,274 
5,830 5,428 947 
2,388 ZBTS ccccces 
800 1,643 “a 
ene beans 30 
17,524 24,423 ee 
""8,868 | 11,347 "25 
117,071 $141,706 6,276 
9,704 $11,613 418 
1,471 1,388 os 
3,466 4,144 662 
5,704 10,582 eee 
976 2,340 une 
34,919 38,592 1,61 
°° 
200 90 ‘tan 
14,698 16,189 1,250 
6,484 8,806 500 
12 aeee 
1,355 1,067 ee 
78,992 $94,823 4,468 
21,130 $29,047 
39,014 38,835 ....... 
200 240 - 
2,046 2,615 312 
1,056 1,552 xe. 
84,044 123,438 6,617 
147,490 $195,727 6,929 


41,371 $29,661 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 


All Other 
Manufactures 


of India Rubber. 





en, Total 
Pounds. Value. Value 
2,335 $4,729 $4,729 
88,089 111,896 $39,099 
397 $23 603 
12,390 13,599 14,124 
529 765 1,065 
ante! Cetanes $37 
250 256 1,409 
54,009 65,467 74.856 
157,999 $197,235 $636,422 
423 $277 $486 
oases ieee 1,316 
200,823 147,801 252,614 
110 159 1,167 
1,981 1,898 8,677 
17 228 2,915 
1,135 1,846 4,584 
2,240 1,735 7,893 
1,560 1,371 5,727 
64,936 12,567 129,452 
90 78 137 
2,449 2,583 33,391 
_95 $30 $1,575 
782 411 6,497 
2,647 1,42 10,778 
689 249 4,657 
24,558 18,568 175,665 
1,112 639 1,813 
73 24 2,962 
Pe 1 715 
768 699 4,143 
422 473 9,018 
307,080 $193,067 $666,182 
3,828 $4,379 $13,599 
1 47 420 
2,932 5,323 48,919 
13,309 9,331 92,472 
1,726 1,537 10,544 
141 77 3,327 
1,895 1,244 4,880 
1,230 935 1,246 
3,374 2,694 31,505 
1,462 1,207 1,210 
1,056 1,407 14,074 
30,969 $28,181 $222,196 
5,227 $6,263 $29,175 
256 230 1,8 
4,094 5,529 18,275 
2,655 1,742 12,638 
500 1,500 3,875 
8,828 11,547 55,381 
aan haha 1,986 
104 113 420 
6,309 5,781 87,118 
126 32 10,331 
cane 12 
248 139 1,206 
28,347 $32,876 $222,254 
3,310 $3,425 $45,464 
1,858 2,167 41,865 
=a cteeein 241 
555 557 3,635 
295 357 1,919 
15,128 23,125 203,453 
21,146 $29,631 296,577 
eta baley “alienate $25 
30,520 $14,913 $465,146 
? 
1,018 879 879 
hipwee: | take 25,062 
31,538 $15,792 $491,363 


577,079 $496,782 $2,534,994 














Total 
Value. 
$4,729 

$39,099 
603 
14,124 
1,065 
$37 
1,409 
74.856 


$636,422 


$486 
1,316 
252,614 
1,167 


$222,196 


$29,175 
1,837 
18,275 
12,638 
3,875 
55,381 
1,986 
420 
87,118 
10,331 
12 
1,206 


491,363 


$34,994 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 


UN MANUFACTURED— 




















India rubber and gutta percha 
raw and reclaimed: 
From— 
Great Britain ..........-. 
India and Ceylon. 
Straits Settlements .... 144 
French Africa 184 
Belgian Congo 632 
Brazil een 5 
Other countries ....... ‘ 154 
Totals . ete ° 17,115 
Rubber scrap ........+..- coe Lae 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
threads: 
Fron 
Great Britain see ebhaen> h §2 
United States sm ¢ 32 
Other ¢ intries 4 
THD wetsewdens vie 89 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
sheets: 
Cut sheets ieee : 2 
Other kinds, including and 
rubber Ogeceneses , 36 
India rubber and gutta percha 
tubes: 
From cut sheets........-.-. 1 
Elastic fabric ........-+++++5 31 
Other forms ...ccccccscvcecs 6 
one 
Belting er re 167 
Rubber-coated fabrics—pieces 
For carding combs.... owen 147 
Other forms 
From 
Great Britain peweededas 24 
Other countries ..... . 11 
Totals as 5 
Joots and shoes—/fairs 
From— 
DPUNREE: sacdvewcees ) 
United States 3 
Otker countries 97 
a ree 
Elastic webbing: 
From— 
GE ciccnstchucdeeteneens 68 
Ceet DOMED cs cccccccccsese 24 
Other countries il 
ZOD cccscovccosceceese 103 
Clothing and articles for travel 4 
Manufactures of india rubber and 
gutta percha—n. e. s: 
Frem cut sheets.........++... 31 
Elastic fabric: 
From 
France pehvedeebetencs 18 
Great Britain engin 191 
eo ee 2 
Totals ... Se eeeecsoncces 238 
Tires and tubes 
From 
France eeeeteeneedens wee 780 
Great Britain .....-ccccccess 72 
Other countries .. aenes 66 
TEE crekdiebsewenenten 1,567 
MANU FACTURED— 
Other rubber manufactures 
From 
. aan 
PEOMCE «ec ccccccccccccccesces 228 
Great Britain ......-+seeees 485 
United States 173 
Other countries 4 
Totals cinta wik-d are Vanehll 890 


Total imports 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Four Months Ended April 30. 


onemaquania —— —~ 
1917 1918. 
=< - ———$————_—_——_“—_ 
UNMANUFA Ep— Quintals Lire. Quintals. Lire. 
I a rubber 2nd gutta percha— UN MANUFACTURED— 
Taw ar re c | : 

To Crude rubber ........-ccceees 
Spair 330 sas Waste and reclaimed rubber 
Umited States ...ccccsccese 1,470 115 ne wae se Gutta Percha ........ x 

PE a ccaencdashonews 1,800 540,000 700 210,000 Totals 


15,403,500 





226,100 





90 








— percha—n, e. s.: 
3,900 From cut sheets: 
To— 
Great Britain ........+++04+ 
ASHOCMINA .ccccccsccece 
ee ere rer 
Other countries .........+-- 


6,470,900 


100,300 


16,800 
180.000 
Elastic webbing 
To 

PRNMGS cc acscressnenveees 
11,310 GOUGES  ceesecescervee ences 

Spain Te ‘ 

Switzerland .......seseeeees 
ee Egypt PEER W aD CRO RGee-OOe 
47,600 Armentina .....ccsccccecees 
saeeee’s DEGE cccccsccccssveooeedee 
204,000 COE 6.68605604 500048008088 

oo” Server rer Te 


79,950 Other countries 


Manufactures « 


83,415 Totals 
Elastic fabric 
lires and tubes: 

To— 
France_.... 
Great Britain 
Spain 
Switzerland 


Dutch East Indies...... 
Straits Settlements 
Australia 
Argentina 
srazil 
Other 


countries 


Totals es 
Other manufactures: 
To— 

io eee 
Great Britain 
MOREE. ccccees 
Switzerland 
“gy pt 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Uruguay ‘ pati 
Other countries 


Totals 





Total exports 


14 quintal 220.46 pounds. 


——— 274 lira = $0.193 


20,789,415 


1,368,800 


Quintals. 





f rubber and gutta 


India and Ceylon........... 


Four Months Ended April 30 











1917. 1918 
Lire. Quintals. Lire 
18 
233,700 18 34,200 
6,800 6 10,200 
7°300 20 12,000 
350 
34,000 20 17,000 
cimeae 3 5,700 
50,700 86 55,900 
91,500 64 48,000 
5,760 35 25,200 
97,000 38 38,000 
2 
74 
3 
9 
20 
—. ‘ssenae 
70 
15 
24 
1,056,000 262 419,200 
57,500 3 6,900 
“se 
2 
 -_ Seeseed 
60,000 45 90,000 
48,600 57 51,300 
190 
971 
$l 
441 
4 
434 
244 ante 
9,635,850 2,365 2,447,775 
70 
86 
109 
21 
31 
17 
Rg 
55 sasmaeien 
586,800 404 363,600 
12,£12,360 3,834,975 





and fi 


The import export 


figures by 


table are withheld by the British Government. 








UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


countries usually published in this 
IMPORTS. 
October 
— a 
1917 1918 
— —, —$$<—$w_—_ —, 
Pounpbs £ PounNps £ 
9,590,200 1,200,170 4,282,200 482,581 
156,800 4,552 3,600 32 
561,600 64,561 997,600 186,189 
10,308,600 1,269,283 5,283,400 668,802 
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October 
917 ‘4918 
MANUFAC RED —_ A -_ 
I NDS, £ 
and 7,188 6,690 
Automobile 70,530 
Motorcycle 16 
Bicycle tire TT 
Insulated 1,538 , 1,538 
Totals 7.188 106,203 1,480 78,774 
EXPORTS. 
UnMANUFACTURE 
. dd 1imed 0,400 24,603 249,200 6,917 
A RE 
f ck n 56,747 ’ 36,968 
i st Mr § 10,536 5,945 9,218 
5,066 5,473 
‘ $ 42,437 2,146 
, it 5 11,537 15,228 
Aut le t ’ 120.045 37,525 
Motorcycle tires a 4,751 10,241 
Bicycle t ind 6,688 22,522 
Other ifact 
rubber 141,380 7,723 
Totals »,384 419,187 5,945 357,044 
EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
October 
UNMANUPA — 
$ Pounps £ 
Crude r r 2 < 1.700 289,847 
Waste a re i ‘ 
Gu 4 ) ( ( 428 
Total 8, 349,€ 1 ),0€ 2 4.4 90,275 
MAN 4 RE 
Boots 
Water f . 
Insulate wire ¢ ps 
Car ge tires R¢ 4 
Aut - .} ¢ : < 773 10 
Motor . ¢ 43 26 
Totals 6 19,495 36 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. 
The art export fieures by countries usually ¢ this table 
IMPORTS. o_o 
' 17 8 
Crude rubber Pounps £ Pounps £ 
\t 
l.ondos 4,187,400 526,621 1,690,100 193,326 
I t 4,885,500 602,306 2,253,600 55,704 
Tota 9,072,900 1,128,927 3,943,700 449,020 
Waste and r 
At 
London 5.700 669 3.6 2 
Livernool 112,200 3,501 
Totals : 137,900 4,170 600 32 
EXPORTS. 
Waste r t < 
Fr 
_ 401.600 8.487 33.400 6,315 
Live 504.500 69 4,8 172 
Totals 906,100 20,179 237,200 6.487 
REEXPORTS. 
Crude bbe 
Fron 
London 3,308,300 414,198 2,168,300 254,104 
Live 729.900 509,008 302,200 29,278 
Totals 7,038,200 923,206 2,470,50( 83,382 
THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
NEW YORK. 


HE upward tendency has not developed further strength, 

but there has been very little sagging during the month, 
and as so many commodities have moved downward during the 
scrap dealers may have cause for thankfulness, 
if not There is great satisfaction over the fact 
that the Government no longer places any restrictions on the use 
of rubber While, of course, crude-rubber 
men also have reason to be glad for that, the value of reclaimed 
well established that scrap dealers expect both 
i more business within the next few 


last few weeks 


for jubilation 


: e 
Dy manutacturers 


rubber is so 
weeks 


better prices an 


Boots AND SHoEs.—A very quiet market at 8% cents to 9 
cents, delivered mill 

InNER Tuses.—Scarcely any movement at all, but quotations 
on all grades one-quarter or one-half cent higher. 

MECHANICALS.—Transactions purely nominal. 

Trres.—Sales small and hard to make, prices unchanged. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED, 

DeceMBER 26, 1918. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Pe GD cdeus dn cuedeotonensnsedéékeceeseeessa lb. *$0.01%@ 
Se MIN Hs 4'6:4.00504000006 cttesensesesivecdce ib. .08%@ .09 
PENNE GOUEED cccccccccccsececeqccevcccees coe old, .074%@ 
WD GUUEED cceccccccstoscecccsectescceccce lb. .06%4 @ 
HARD RUBBER. 
Battery jars, black compound. .....cccccccccccccces lb, *02 @ 
Be Be COD HNN n ec cccoccenccscccccees eccccces lb. 25 @ 
INNER TUBES. 
Be By ee in 0k 6505668 6c ctscocconccnscoss lb. .22%@ .23 
By DE 6:0 6 occ ccccesadeveccescccseens lb. .244%@ 
ih 2 eebeseudburcbeo 60 setéesuersncesiaasecvecens lb. 114%@ .12 
SL WHR SeSROeSe rae ecebedcendeéoneccenecenneeesé lb. 11%@ 
MECHANICALS. 
ee Gs, GUE,  Banseccvecveseccccecdavscecs Ib. 044%@ 
Bs Rewstnsesecscesensstoceces lb. 03%@ 
SEE, ocntncekik cheueeweekerepidtenteusuns Ib. 04% @ 
BEER 060-006 w060wedeeneed0eeeteeeeessee0eseeeées Ib. 04 @ 
PEOCOS GNSS GOES cccccccccccccccccsce Seescece eccces Ib. .044%@ 
PE, GPE 80s 690s nedset0es ss00cenese anes’ lb. *054%@ 
ee, GH Ei oncesecsceessecesecdéeneaccs ib. *02%@ 
SPEND cv kceccvesocccecescegevoccosesecess ib. *.02%@ 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ lb. .04 
DEE éktcbnrwdenteavsdierseekdtasetesbhadneetns lb, 01K@ 
POE coccececececceccscececocescecesseeseoeses Ib. 01%@ 
Bes GUNN EE, Ree cebecedvecctiscncagescesdsecones lb. 09%@ .10 
Bh, Beectcdcovcecascususccesevessancee Ib. 07%@ 
Tree GO, Th, Re cecccccéccsccevccavsiesecscond Ib. 12%@ 
 Gaandsdoverencenanbeves toeeves lb. *09 @ 
TIRES. 
PNEUMATI 
Ba GOA, TOD Re nccvcccccsswedescesssucauns Ib *11%@ .12 
BE Deececcoccecescosccoesesenses 1b. 06%4@ 06% 
DEE ccsevedecéucdoscuccecseccoceesoseaseess Ib. .04%@ 
SO GD GN oc cccccvcvcescesescscosccess Ib. 0534@ 
RE GHD Bs cc cc ccc cecesceecseseocesss Ib. 05 @ 
Stripped, unguaranteed ........-.csecseecceceres Ib. 03% @ 
wee, & & GG, M. & WH. and U. Bo cecccsecssce lb. *.05%@ .08% 
SOLID: 
EES cccoccccneocesoeseededdssedsdeuceeeeune ib. 044%@ 
ee rr rr ee Ib. 01%@ .02 
MEGED Kdnvccocvoevacncsdsnceoesneseeseencoes Ib. OS @ .05% 
*Nominal 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 
HE total production of cotton in the United States for 1918- 
1919 is now estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
5,595,529,000 pounds—linters not included—equivalent to 11,700,- 
000 bales. In 1917, 11,302,375 bales had been produced, and in 
1916, 11,449,930 bales. This year’s production thus exceeds 
last year’s by 398,000 bales. The maximum prices and restric- 
tions on cotton fabrics and manufacture enforced by the price- 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board end January 1, 
1919, when the Board itself goes out of existence. No part of 
the stocks of cotton goods purchased by the Government will 
be sold in the open market, which would disturb the cotton goods 
market. The greater part of the stocks will be used for Euro- 
pean relief, and some will be sold back to the manufacturers. 
December 20, 1918, the follow:ng commodities are no 
longer on the conservation list: Egyptian cotton, air- 
plane cotton duck, cotton linters, rubberized silk suitable for use 


Since 


export 


in the manufacture of aircraft and silk schappe. 

Ecyptian Cotton.—The War Trade that 
the regulations on the importation of Egyptian cotton issued in 
W. T. B. R. 144, June 30, 1918, are revoked. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, licenses will be granted to import not to exceed 40,000 
bales of Egyptian cotton, quality or grade unlimited. The War 
Trade Board will control the distribution in this country of the 
quantities imported through the Textile Alliance, Inc. 

IsLanpD Cotton.—Net receipts at Savannah this season 
Interior points report 
Gin- 


Board announces 


SEA 
are 4,775 bales, against 19,859 last year 
an increase of business with prices a cent or two higher. 
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ning will be over by January 1. Quotations are omitted owing 
to the irregularity of asking prices. 

Ducks, Dritts aND OsnaBurRGS.—The price of hose and belt- 
ing duck remains firm, owing to the strength of the raw cotton 
market and the demand for duck, which is particularly active 
among the automobile trade. Quotations for the other fabrics 
have moved up and down, and are fairly described to-day as 
“same as last.” Market stronger. Demand improving. 

Raincoat Fasrics.—No business at all being done at the pres- 
ent time, but activity expected for the new year. Prices have 
been declining. 

Tire Fasrics.—Demand is slow, nothing unusual for the holi- 
day season, but indications are for increasing activity. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
DecemBeER 26, 1918. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


AIRPLANE AND BALLOON FABRICS: 


Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No, 1, 40-inch. .......00. yard None 
Os 4G, TRGB oc cvccucecs $0.474%@ 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2'%4 lbs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser 





EE: ch0veecdsearssesdeaaeeaee lb. 85 @ 
2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GE  sicncrcdessscniseewueneene sb. 0 @ 
BURLAPS: 
it PCS coccceneeonseeeesteete 66665 100 yards 10.25 @ 
mah. « LTRET CCRT TET TT TT CTT TT Tree sooesee 10.50 @ 
40— 7\%-ounce 
Bi BONED 0.0008. 0000ss56ssmsetcsesesedceseeseeee 
CID 6.0:0-5.606 000400000000 406e00seebeseneses 
40—10%-ounce . 
4S— 7¥%-ounce 
Gem SOME ccccccccccsccccesctce ewoceerececesoos 
45— 9%-ounce 
GE BS-GURGEB cc ccc cccccccccccccccsosccceccccecseee 
DRILLS: 
SD BONNE scssdescccccctceccosssscsenss yard .304@ 
SP AP 600.06 cn 3506000066 eesneasensaceeee .25%@ 
SE DE ° vin 6 oc eneeks 6eesneueeteeeeedane 324%@ 
BE BSCS ccccccececececsecstcocesesseecese 31%@ 
SPO BeOS cneccvsecevevenssvesdvtessvessses 40 @ 
DUCK: . 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck......:......-. yard 31 @ 
SD DE 9.cssudkencenetidncsadsunnesenevds 354%@ 
FROME DOGS GUNES ccc ccccccdetces cececececossecse 66% @ 
THAMCK 17-Z1OUNCE 22. ccccccccccccccsccccscccescce -68% @ 


MECHANICAL * 





GED cecccocscescccocsescececesesesesenceves pound 62% 
PO, PONE cccvcocesedcsenetececesensees ny 64% 
PE Sd dddnstnns ceccanewesertectnncseesseasnes 62% 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
BEE sackabiandedesdecesessenerssatsenainenee yard 30 @ 
PEED 2000000000000000 sees onneseeseseces yard 33 @ 
60666560006 bc ce eke eis seeens dennnnconsas yard 34 @ 
OSNABURGS 
GEREN SAPSES ccccccccscecccsscccccosccsces y .25%@ 
LS OS” eee aes 25%@ 
37M%4-inch 2.42-yard .25%@ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent............. yard 17 @ 
€0 x 48 not water-repellent............eeee0. 15 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan............ 80 @ 
blee and black.. pvahdiesesheenenacnewen 85 @ 
EE Mla ciadnkdes0n0sensekbnsadaseetieeius 30 @ .32% 
SS = eee ere 35 @ .37% 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive..........+.. 32%@ 
A MS os. ui dn de bread iy Gndp. eh tio hed dS 334%@ 
WE n0cds 450 006650:00556006006000466408600+0008 45 @ 1.00 
Tweed, printed ° 18%@ .25 
Plaids 60 x 48 .164%@ 
56 x 44 15 @ 
Repp POPPE P TTT TTT TTT Te TTT TTT Tre TTT ee 37%@ .45 
Surface prints 60 x 48 164%@ 
64 x 60 18 @ 





IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 
—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


63-inch, 3% to 73% OUNCES... 1... ce cceccccccees yord 1.15 @ 3.2 

SEGRE, BE GD BD GOB ss ccd cs coccccccosecseesses 80 @ 1.85 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON ) : 

Ode, B te 4 Gc cc oc ccccscccescésevecees yard .90 @ 1.70 

BSdach, 2 tO 4 QUMOTB. oc ccccccccsccccocecccecseces .524@ 1.05 





DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 








36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces........eseeeeeeees «++-yard 75 @ 2.00 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
36-inch, 396 to §$ GUMCES. occ cccccccescoccccsece yard 27K%@ .50 
SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 
DelAWATE cc cccccccccccccccccccccceccecesseoce yard 30 @ 
SORTED ce cccccccccvcsscccccccscececesvesece yard 32 @ 
SILKS: 
Canton, 38-inch ...... inbétndie innit yard .37%@ 
GE. 6 ccvccsecercccuscescesceeseesoccoseoce 40 @ 
Sohagge, Binh .ccccccccccccccccescccsescces eove 55 @ 
STOCKINETTES: 
COTTON, 52-INCH : 
eg coche n6600n0sedscnseececcessdens yard *.85 @ .90 
DK <citenssenentssnaeceosenaneheanee *60 @ .65 
F—14-ounce ; @ # 
G— 8-ounce @ .80 
H—11-ounce @ 8s 
T— 9-ounce @ «6 
Kaitabeck ...cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccecs @ 2.00 
WOOL, 52-INCH: 
A EGGUMED ccccccccccccccccsccorscvescecuses yard °1.75 @ 
B—F6-CUMCE cccccccccccccccscccccveccceeescsoceces *2.25 @ 
C—14-GUMCE occ ccccccccccccccccccceccccccecscceces *2.50 @ 
TIRE FABRICS: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed........... square yard 1.62 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed.............-eeeeeeeee 1.30 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded.......--c.seeeeeeseees 1.27 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed......-...-e.ceeeeeeeeee 1.15 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded. ........-+seeeeeeeeeees 97 @ 
*Nominal. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. LITHOPHONE \ cut in price of ™%-cent a pound has been 
I I 
Octongr 9, 1918. . announced for the next three months. Quotations now are 7% 
: 1917-18 1916-17 « A 

' 701 34.166 28.299 cents tor carload lots and 8% cents for less than carload lots. 

gy ; “et 10,249 1,942 More interest is being shown 

cor € re . / . . . “*#** 2 

- SULPHURIC Acip.—Although the producers had asked the 
| ‘ , 71.524 44.415 36.971 ° sae S 
folate : government to continue price-fixing for some months, control 

t . ss ceased De cember 31 But the producers are closing contracts 

Spair j - - celia for future delivery at the old W. T. B. prices, $28 for oleum, 

“y ; $25 for 66-degree and $18 for 60-degree 

Nor Pave [he situation remains unchanged. Shipping is the 

Dussia 445 decisive factor in imports as well as exports. 

wre W HITIN In spite of the cancellation of government orders 

I t 8 11,4 : the supply is none too great, so prices are not undergoing change 
PI ] 
I ZINC OXIDE [he producers have announced new prices for 

/' ; the next three months which are '4-cent lower on American 

' ‘ 
Japar process oxide and one cent lower on French process oxide. It 
3,775 63,534 47,7 is thought imports will soon come in again. Some dealers are 
6.315.84 ) eginning to sell at a fraction less than prices quoted 
I g 1S I 1 
Car NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
i ‘ DecemBer 26, 1918 
a Prices subject to change without notice. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP HOVENSHs. ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 
. 1, 1918, 10 November <9, 191 DP acatnte Aeoslerates H. C, Ceccccccccces psecereceences coc odd, 50 @ 
a g SE BO. Betrunédseakcascivensssacnsenecius lb *60 @ 
seas 1018.1 1017.12 Accelerator No. 10 = bad whaeeeews ere 40 @ 

St k on hand Augu oar ; ’ 15.764 "1.044 ED ainenttuduvces snasdsteusdecsckinansawes ib. *$2.62 @ 

- ae ee : ; 2104 14 ROUTE cccoccccvccscescncccesccccessecess ooee ld, 65 @ 
kecervet | So lat ; O07 3°95 Aldehyde ammonia ecrystals.....cccccccescccccceses b. 1.00 @ 

RECeIV . - «07 \r ne S e¢huetadennenusinedee — 2 ¢ 
Received it J eri — on homes iudkneneendsséeeanbe ventesocenceeseseuseneuh #125 ° 

> cived a° Srunsy sachet EQS Kbnenevaseseonses ccvccccceem %7§$ © 
Neceive at 4 Naas DE ccosnecseeeedancenededsee naeenneeeoends lb. 85 @ 

Tot 4.997 34,488 Hexamethylenexamine (Vitalin) .....- cocccccseeeeld, *%65 @ 
— pais 12'85( 22'570 Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)....... coccece ib. 861.15 @ 1.25 

Less ex . =e" 2 arto Paraphenylenediamine ...........+. enewseeonesesas lb. 3.50 @ 

- “eer wo . BOMTD coc secccccrvesceseccocccsssccccsceceseses Ib. *60 @ 

was oo sae. Chacteat - belies 1 11.918 ROMOGRTORMEED ccccceccncccccesccseccoceccccceces lb. 30 @ 

Cres ava a 3 ~~ 9,233 33,394 Velocite SS000 066666080600 66600 06 S06 esOEses Sti“ BeSe Ib. *50 @ 
rop in si¢ _ WE deenbdvedhiedounnebeeasitenssdnedneceus lb. *65 @ 

» iTS 
EXPORT To ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 
- = ; Lead, dry red...... bbnbenenhenesteeeeseee rere lb. 11%@ 
( t North Sout Totals. sublimed biue..............0000. cocccccccc cle .09%@ 
Fs Britair Mills Mills 918-19, sublimed white ......... Co cerevccvcccccccces lb 09% @ 

Sevenns 144 8,199 6% 9,033 Ss, ee GUIs occ scccececicsecessses ib. 10%@ 

Charle 785 785 white, basic saga Be ccrcccccsccocccocescees Ib 094%@ .09% 

Jack 3, 3,03 Ra ee ane lb. 27 @ 33 

Brunew BA, ME detintterduenrescsescnescess epeevecteceuns Ib. 02 @ .02% 

Norfolk RAO, GOMES ccccccsrcccccvevcscasucsssesess Ib. 107% @ 

DE S6¢00wdksnetieybibedannwdeeneaae lb. 1S @ .15% 
Totals. 1 Q 44 12.016 690 12,850 : ih calor dele tari hie ia aici Sp thd ck al lb *.11 a 
Totals 21,683 887 22,570 Magnesium, carbonate ......cccccscsces rrr, 14 @ .16 
- = diatomite — eee 024%@ 
44 29 667 9,720 calcined heavy (Thistle).......cccccees lb. ll @ 
heavy (States) ‘ ii eae aie lb 074%@ 
Increase light (Manhattan) ........... lb. 35 @ 
vee DOE GUND ccccceasccusesesse ‘ * 06% @ 
mpile n ) mnah, Georgia Magnesite, calcined, powdered 50.00 @65.00 
SED ACIDS. 
~ 4 8 s.) 7 5 a 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- finn oP ber cent Cearboys) ccc cee ib. .20%6@ 
ING INGREDIENTS. Cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color............... gal. 1.12 @ 
a MOOT CORE, Gee ins vvceccceccvnsescese gal. 102 @ 
NEW YORK. EE, Se GOD. dcce die dWensaduadcdoanendon cut. 2.05 @ 2.30 
crt ee ee saad rece " itions > so Nitric, DP Gs ns cdtieetedeaneteds Pererers ---Cot. 685 @ 
mi as vta arket is dead Present conditions are Cr GN Nenchacdsctnrwdestuetnaneses cwt. 2.10 @ 
hard ana that neither producers nor consumers care aratirs. 
to do anything it await the outcome of the course of events. Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbls.)...... paputeaidekead Ib. 07 @ 
: , 
It is underst that. after January 1. government control of ee DG es ncerwssenscecescevescscsessewes Ib. 04% @ 
: ; ei cae COLORS. 
all comn ties save tin will come to an end. There are no Bleck: 
inquiries for per Tit mtrary to expectation, is no longer CED cnc cauiwsinaveeeabineedveaddie Ib. os @ 
yy EE ae ntrol. bt ill be regulated in the ne re er ee lb 0 @ , 
MOIECE " . , - up 1 be : 4 Carbon, eee GU, GH ccccevcccscucceséceh 16 @ .25 

United State o sheen at Ge Se: Dee GA IN erect orcs haeuicsesbacciveiecesceas nncves Ib 07 @ 

, . ; - 139 , ~mand There ae BEE cecewscccssesecesecesesévecesseasees Ib. 16 @ wW 
een ut ed lear e there is no demanc here is no Lampblack ceteses covccee Pabehh meee ehd eee Ib. i 4@ 190 
wares im lead ew purchasers of spelter. Antimony is falling. Ce MED SMEEND, occccccvesesccesuccsccencoues Ib. JS @ 1. 

eee ae aoe : ~ : ar? : ¥" EY MEE Gidescckhddeccneciesbennsdasakounns Ib. .07 @ 

Carson TETRACHLORIDE.—Sales of this material have been made ees 
at 18 cents a pound by second hands. The undertone is weak CE:  diptcntnckscckebadareneceeasnnlceenn b. , 28 @ 35 
7 : ; ae ee $. DD. 2<¢n¢-0n6040e0eeeeséeneddenensentecesen b. 1.25 @ 
Dry COoLor AS So¢ as production costs can be reduced, 1 De. snmcgnendedennenscelakeddeawetdes Ib. .22 @ 50 
is expected that prices will fall. The market is quiet now, but Brown: 
. P ‘inning to pay considerabl attenti PN GED vinne6enncasdcstsoceéesacandeseesnens Ib. 04 @ O05 

producers e beg g to pay nsiderable more attention to , 

produce ” ve. = Dee . ° Ochre, domestic ........++.+. Pcccccccccesescoees Ib. 02%@ .04 

the export trade than they did in the past. Iron blues have been SUMED siudaanadsucguaaucsdiasvinadee Ib, 05:2@ 106 
" , $110. Prices are firt Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt......-..ee-eeeeeee Ib. 07@ 

selling as low as > es are —_ Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt..........eseeeeees ib. 0S @ .06 

LirHarce.—Little demand for this pigment. American pow- Green: 
dered, in casks, sells at from 10% cents to 11% cents. Quota Cheese Oe occscccecee bind eiawiceneed iia Ib. 17 @ 
i Oxide of chromium (casks). Mameses eee <sgned Ib. G 


, ? 
tions vary according to quantities asked for India rubber ....... A ERODE SO 
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Red: 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... lb. 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... lb. 
Antimony, golden, sulphuret of (casks)..........- Ib. 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... Ib. 
golden sulphuret (States).............lb. 
red sulpburet (States)........+.0+00+- lb. 
vermilion sulphuret ........0+eeeee0+5 lb. 
Rengale, ed GHD. <cccesccccccecccccccessecece ib. 
Indian, pure bright..,.......... ccccecoccosooeoet 
BOE GER. COU BINED ok e cccccccessesescves Ib. 
SN EE 6. 4:00600000ese0eesennetend lb. 
GE ecbeBly GHIEGD, GOBc cccccccccccvcceccsccscces Ib. 
CTORGS ccccccccccccoscesccoss 1b. 
ED, gp cnksnes6dectgnésedsonenbeesaveeseeus Ib. 
IE eccsdeaeanedes b0edbed been b0eesses000ee b 
Vermilion, English, pale, medium, dark........... lb 
‘White: 
Aluminum bronze powder.........cceeseseeeees ld. 
C. BP. (Cases) ccccccsccccccce Ib. 
SUPETIOE ccccsccccccocesee . bb. 
Eithepoms, femperted ccccccccvssvcccccesecesseeee Ib. 
DE, cecsactnetbécacsesecesecbana Ib. 
Ponolith (carloads, factory)..... oY 
RRSP GBNETE GRR... cccccccccccscccecoesecees lb. 
Zine oxide, Horsehead Gere carload, factory): 
ES erase Ib. 
“Special” S6ecosecsees Ib. 
French process, red seal. sescececesooes 1b. 
SPOOR GOEL socccccecs lb. 
L Wee SORE .ccveccoses lb 
CSeabes) accscce ec ceesocseeses lb. 
ee CUI, SING ik 605 ces ves bizenetuwvecetaes Ib. 
Yellow: 
Cote, SPREE 0 icc cesicctedcvcececscests lb. 
GUINEEEE. cccccccccccccogesccescsovees Ib. 
Chrome, light and medium. .........ceeeceeeeees Ib. 
i St o.osenanennpbehandansdsddeseusw anes lb. 
Gebre, Tahkt oF Gash. cccccccccccccccccccocvcscece Ib. 
— le OT OT errr TT Ib. 
BO GRUOTMEEE ec cccccccccccecccqneccescesooseses 1b. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 


Aluminum flake (bbls. factory. 
(sacks factory. 


Less 5% carload)..ton 
Less 5% carloads) .ton 


Bimefeman emble oc ccccccccvesccesccccccccvcescccs lb. 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered. .........cseeeeeeees lb. 
FUMNBB cccccccccccvsceceesces lb. 

Raeetin® GOSS) «occcccscescccccvvccesvcessoseses ton 
pe OO rn re ton 
Barium, carbonate, preci ipitates dk Geen weenemn masa ton 
sulphide, precipitated ........sceceseceeeess Ib. 
Darytes, pure White. .o..ccccccccccccccccccccccece ton 
GE GOP pn ctnesccccscecececeenescesssoes ton 

uniform Goated ..ccccccccceccccccccceces ton 

OO Fre scoescelD 
SEY GD cc ccccstaccrecocnccesescodecncoossucses Ib. 
BG GED nccsceccccneccccsccesescsssececess ’ 


Chalk, precipitated, extra light 
precipitated, heavy 











China clay, domestic........+..+++. z 
SEEPOTOSE cece ccccccccccccosesseececse ( 
Com Beh cccqccsccesccssces b ( 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. , atone. acces bale None 
ee Gee GUND, occ caesecdavan6e vines sean ton 45.00 @50.00 
cb »Ited) jos iememwion ....ton 55.00 @60.00 
Gat, Beh OIGEE: occ cccccccccssccsscccoceccesscvee Ib. 36 @ .45 
SE 98.008 6-508.00000d0080sevseesccensedne lb. 31 @ .35 
Peek SOD occcececasenaesvecesceovesesenyses Ib. 2 @ .26 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.).........++.- avnene Ib. 10 @ .25 
GUROTPMOED no cccccccccccccccsccescccesese 1b. 04 @ .08 
Ground glass FF. (bbis.)........cccccccccccccccess Ib. *03 @ 
Infusorial earth, WEGNER. ccccccocccecoecveeseses ton 45.00 @50.00 
Peited ton 55.00 @ 60.00 
Mica, powdered Ib. 034%@ «05 
Plaster” of Paris 209 @ 3.00 
EE, ncocnccagsegesangcevecceses Ib, @ 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.).........+-eeeeeeees Ib. 08 @ .08 
Rotten stone, powdered ......-.sceeeeceececeeeees ib. 024%@ .04% 
SEE GEE ccncccccccsercsecsceseoetouvesseonees , *5 © 
TRIER co ccc ccccccccccccccccceseceecescceecooses *.38 @ 
Rub-R-Glu 25 @ 
Gee CHUB) ccc cccecoscncecccscseccevesesnseses 22.00 @40.00 
Soapstone, powdered, domestic. 25.00 @27.00 
Senpereed «© occccvccccccesccccccccescers None 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, BBle.) ccccccccccce cwt. 4.24 @ 
(carload, bags) ...+.++ss-+. cwt. 402 @ 
Wet, BeRMONR 0 ccc cccesdscecendeccesscssssesees ton 20.00 @40.00 
ee rT errr. ton None 
Tripoli earth, powdered. ........ccccesceceeeecseees Ib. 014%@ 
i. 1 PPUTTTTTTLOPTTTIITTT TTT TL Trt ton 80.00 @ 
Walpole rubber flux (factory)........--+seeeeeeees Ib. .06 @ 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) .90 @ 1.00 
commercial ...... 30 @ 
SEED. an. cocdstenasseneccececocesceuded 1.40 @ 
Paris, white, American........c0+.eee00- cwt. 175 @ 
English cliffstone ......-ssseeeseeeeees cwt. 2.00 @ 
Wood pulp XXX ..... ccc cccccccccccccsescccccces ton *40.00 @45.00 
MINERAL RUBBER. 
GO cn cnccccceetecceceocenssecesesconseseese ton 47 50 ? 
Genasco (carloads factory)......ssccseccccccccees ton *55.00 @ 

TT cccupddne anes ESoreeeesoeoesen geccccesore ton *65.00 @ 
Ee. cen apeebserdeeedaneeietsesneneneenes ton*100.00 @ 
Liquid rubber .....---- ee eeeeteeeeecarcereneeeees m=." @ 25 
Pioneer, carload, factory oe ton *50.00 @ 

less carload, factory. Perr TT TT ton *55.00 @ 
i xo 6s 60s bb0h4 6606406000660 04REtEn ORE ES ton 7500 @ 
EO, GE sccvccccoessce evrerre cre et tt ton r= © 
SO és ccopsamndstaseibsardeeaenend ton 175. 
Sebeet Pee -----: A MGR eC DS tom $0.00 @60.00 


50 @ 

60 @ 

25 @ 

30 @ 

28 @ 

25 @ 

55 @ 

35 @ 

16 @ 

12 @ 

15 @ .16 
*2.50 @ 3.00 
*2.00 @ 

18 @ 

024@ .06 

2.05 @ 

85 @ 

1.00 @ 

1.00 a 

None 

.07%@ .08 

.07%@ .08 

* og @ 084 
10%@ 
10%@ 
124@ 
134%@ 
10'4@ 

None 
*2.6 @ 

*1.80 (a 
31 @ 

"100 @ 

O2 a 
*2.00 ‘@ 

*.50 @ 
26.00 a 
26.00 @ 

*18 @ 
12%@ .13 
114%@ 12 

5.00 a 

*25.00 @35.00 
60.00 a 

07“%@ 

30.00 a 

27.50 @ 

32.00 @34.00 
05%@ 

.04 a 

06 @ 

















18% 


-50 
41 


36 


.27 
27 


“I 
wn 


OILs. 

Se SO TD ccecicsenney tee deteadbaneddeeee lb. *18 @ 
DEE 65.6.5640096000606000066000008 atsaneed Ib, *214%@ 

Glycerine (98 per cent) en ep.oe 0s 064s OCF ORESESONS 1b 35 @ 

SN bio tpuh chusenseealeuseseneee-s euoees eT 10 @ 

Re A GI ion0cs006esccnsrenensevend gal. 1.60 @ 

Linseed CEE 42+ 000000000000 PYTTIT TTT TTT Te ga. 100 @ 

DE dhbedpeweensdosseggb sos 600 606248 000000000055 ‘ *32 @ 

Dit i tkpibteciadvertinds setssdatemeaeiateds : 40 @ 

Petrolatum .......-++.> Ib. .08 @ 

Petroleum grease . .06% @ 

Pine, steam distilled. ...cccccccececcccccccccccees gal, 69 @ 

806660440 566006 bntb 0000s treneenadsceons gal. 36 @ 

ROE. SD ocucnkddeedondcecneendcntewkheuken Ib. 17 @ 

D- cistnnetedens vanes eueaetonte . Ab. 22% @ 

GL ee becdaneeebi0s0ededeseeeshnceentsenéeneus gal. 82 @ 

Ss SE a cus ccusadscksediadsdendnawen lb. 164%@ 

DEE, dn dundvuisdséc¢6aun cubase keewen lb. 22 @ 

Se GR GOURD, 6 6 c.nneenk0dseeeenues ends gal. 35 @ 

PE EE Di ehtbondéavenncdeeestecsonnd gal. 65 @ 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone (98-99 per cent drums)........ecseeees db. 30 @ 
SE. EE 6.006-040:0:0066-05000500%00006 gal, 1.25 @ 

Oe ee ee gal. .22 @ 
OX RRR ee Se eee gai. 22 @ 
Betpeeseies,. SOROS «6:5.00-0660600 7000604606000 lb. 95 @ 
CHEE GONE 400600-00000000800665 lb. 65 @ 

Halowax oil _ 1000 (f. o. b. Wyandotte).......... lb, *.30 @ 
No. 1001 (f, o. b. Wyandotte).......... Ib. *.35 @ 

Naphtha, motes gasoline (steel bbis.)...........6.. gal. 24%@ 
@ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal, None 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal. None 

SE n.5b44.0050000606006460000Ss0 000008 21 a 

V. M. & P. (steel bbls.) .23%@ 

TE. CO: on. 56.6:0:5'60 0:5400 508s bed gest tetasiweeien 25 @ 
Turpentine, spitits ...........+. : A 70 @ 
WOE -.6:sd00406.050seosscesensbeecenn . *58 @ 

WEEE ocncsececeeeescesncessnteseces *65 @ 

Osmaco reducer ..... 35 @ 

Zoteh, POMS cccvcceccsccececsceses 45 @ 
Commercial ...cccccescceeccess 30 @ 

SUBSTITUTES. 

EE. cdddccecenectessnaneeseedivesesenccesseuses 1 @ 

WEED cccccocecessoscceseoesoesecesece 13 @ 

BEOWR occcccce 18 @ 

Brown factice ... 10 @ 

White factice 15 @ 

CED. cok 8.000644440050006000000000060600000000Rs *45 @ 

ND 0.050.660 50:550985000405060068008 *30 @ 

Paragol soft and medium (carloads).........++...++ cwt. 17.08 @ 

Bard cccccccccccccccccccccccocccceccecs cwt. 16.58 @ 

Toughemite coccccccccccccccscccccscccscces cocccee lB *.40 @ 

VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 

Carbon, bisulphide (drums)..........c.sceseeeees Ib. 07 4G 

tetrachloride (drum) ........cceceeeeeess Ib. 17 @ 

Lead, black hyposuiphite (Black Hypo)...........- lb. *47 @ 

Ceemmn GOSTE, GHONRs 6 ccc cccccccccessccceeces Ib. .14%@ 

Sulphur I a lb. .08%@ 

Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads). -+--cwmt. 3.40 @ 

pure soft (carloads) .....o.cccccccccccces cwt. 3.40 @ 
superfine (carloads, factory)...........++ cw, 2.550 @ 

(See alse Colors—Antimony) 

RESINS AND PITCHES. 

CeeAGs GEM ccccccccccccccccscoseceseccescccensel lb. 70 @ 

PE BGR c ou 0:k0:0-05 666 60cbncenesesetsascoves bbi. 15.50 @ 

| eee a ee bbl. 15.00 @ 

PR, TED 6.6. c66 6c csctcccvenceceinsnscsvcses lb. 10 @ 
Gee TE éncc suv'ene eee ieéurbens was os lb. 0O1L“Yea@ 
CEE SEP ose ken ss bcvetseswesécsconnese bbi. 05 @ 
i ee ee ee eee Ib. 14 @ 

Resin, Pontianak, refimed...c.ccsccscccccsccccveces lb. None 

eee Ib. None 

SIGE cnedsscarcccavtexsevnnares lb. None 

Te vow cvcncna abate edne00sesenbeaneese ceased bbl. 17.30 @ 
BOWER. ccceecccocecnscsscsecesosscenens Ib 20 @ 

i Ge COD apc cntne ste rcenetercseaseweeel lb. 65 @ 

Ter, MM cccccccecscccccccccccccccncscccesecesecs bbl. 13.00 @13 
GSNSTE  ccccscnsesacadsececcessoneesseesesces bbl. 14.00 @14 

WAXES. 

Wart, Resse, WHR es dc cccsccccccscccccccccescoss Ib. 70 @ 
COON, GE. 6.0:0.6:5:6500060060002cEnen ses een ib. 20 @ 
GRUB. cccccvcccccccccccccccceseseseceoss Ib. 60 @ 
ozokerite, black .......-- (aud casarabnaneeee lb. 538 @ 

BIOED. ccocceccceccccesosesseoscese ib. 78 @ 

GIT no o.n 0c 0880000 0:559040050806866058008 lb. 45 @ 
substitute gs neneddestecteus ib. 20 @ 
paraffin, refined 118/120 m p. (cases) ..scee bb. @ 
24/126 m. p. (cases). b None 

128 m. p. (cases) 4%@ 

136 (cases) None 

*Nominal 

A CORRECTION. 
Mrs. Bertha M. Lufbery has been appointed executrix of the 


estate of the late George F. Lufbery, Jr., at-Elizabeth, 


New 


J ef- 


sey. Contrary to the statement which appeared in our issue of 


Lufbery’s rubber substitute 
Moren. 


December 1, 1918, Mr. 
not been taken over by W. J 


business has 
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